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THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

I.     THE  PLAN  AND  CAMPAIGN 

An  announcement  deeply  fraught  with  significance  for  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  indeed  for  all  that  Humanity  which  it  seeks  to  serve,  was 
that  quietly  issued  by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  on  November  10, 
19 16,  and  trumpeted  in  various  tones  in  the  newspapers  of  the  morning 
of  November  n: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  adopted  a  plan  for  medical 
education  which  it  is  expected  will  be  put  into  operation  in  the  near  future.  The  plan 
provides  for  an  undergraduate  medical  school,  a  graduate  medical  school,  and  medical 
research. 

The  undergraduate  medical  school  will  be  on  the  Midway,  in  close  connection  with 
the  science  departments  of  the  University.  The  standards  of  admission  and  of  gradua- 
tion will  be  as  high  as  those  of  any  medical  school  in  the  country.  The  number  of 
students  will  be  limited  to  such  as  can  receive  the  best  possible  training  with  the  facili- 
ties available. 

A  teaching  hospital,  duly  equipped  with  necessary  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms, 
will  provide  for  clinical  instruction.  Suitable  endowments  will  free  the  hospital  from 
the  necessity  of  depending  on  paying  patients,  and  the  faculty  from  the  necessity 
of  practice  for  a  livelihood. 

The  graduate  medical  school  will  be  on  the  West  Side  in  connection  with  the  work 
now  done  by  the  Rush  Medical  College  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  medical  graduates  who  wish  further  training  and  for  practitioners  who  wish 
to  keep  in  touch  with  progress  in  medical  science.  Research  will  be  carried  on  in  both 
places  under  arrangements  to  be  announced  later. 

The  plan  involves  an  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  University  of  the  sum  of 
five  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars — one  million  for  the  hospital  on  the  Midway, 
three  hundred  thousand  for  a  laboratory  on  the  West  Side,  and  four  millions  for  endow- 
ment. 
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Toward  the  endowment  fund  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  offers  one  million  dollars 
and  the  General  Education  Board  one  million  dollars,  provided  the  entire  sum  of  five 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  raised.  Further  pledges  of  individuals 
have  been  made  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thus  two  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  secured.  Two  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  remains  to  be  secured,  and  in  the  near  future  a  campaign  will  be 
initiated  to  complete  the  fund. 

Immediately  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  comprising 
A.  C.  Bartlett,  T.  E.  Donnelley,  Andrew  MacLeish,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Robert  L.  Scott,  Harold  H.  Swift,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,  and  led  by  President  Judson  as  chairman,  began  its  conduct 
of  a  careful,  skilful,  and  enthusiastic  campaign.  Three  times  each 
week — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays — this  committee  has  met 
to  receive  reports  of  progress  and  to  devise  ways  and  means. 

The  demonstration  of  public  confidence  in  the  University  was 
prompt  and  enthusiastic.  From  Maine  to  California,  from  Alaska  to 
Florida,  cordial  expressions  of  good- will  appeared  in  the  public  press. 
Typical  are  these  editorials  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  and  the  Chicago  papers: 

The  gift  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  the  Chicago  medical  school  of  two 
million  dollars  raises  the  endowment  of  that  institution  to  eleven  millions,  and  to 
that  extent  enlarges  its  field  and  capacity  for  usefulness  and  distinction.  With  the 
equipment  and  professional  talent  which  its  large  financial  resources  can  command,  it 
should  certainly  take  rank  with  the  foremost  medical  centers  in  the  world,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  do  so.  We  cannot  have  too  many  institutions  of  the  highest 
class  dedicated  to  the  science  of  life  and  health,  and  if  the  Chicago  school  can  make 
itself  as  famous  as  the  Johns  Hopkins,  there  will  be  no  petty  envy  on  the  part  of  our 
Baltimore  university. 

Still,  the  size  of  an  endowment  does  not  necessarily  measure  the  mental  size  of 
such  an  agency.  The  Hopkins  started  with  much  less  than  many  others  and  the  gifts 
which  have  come  to  it  from  time  to  time  have  been  in  recognition  of  previous  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  in  aid  of  future  work.  The  spirit  and  high  purpose  behind  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  are  quite  as  important  as  money.  There  is  nothing  worse,  however, 
for  progress  than  the  contentment  produced  by  monopoly.  And  if  the  Chicago 
school  shall  excite  a  generous  emulation  in  scientific  medical  work  that  will  stimulate 
the  Hopkins  to  still  higher  standards,  we  shall  participate  indirectly  in  the  benefits 
of  the  former's  large  endowment. — Baltimore  Sun,  November  14,  1016. 

The  establishment  of  a  great  medical  school  for  advanced  study  and  research 
work  in  Chicago,  partly  through  the  gift  of  $2,000,000  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  is  an 

epochal  event  in  the  medical  annals  of  America We  have  some  famous  medical 

schools  here,  but  they  are  not  well  adapted  to  research  work  or  specializing.  This 
want  the  new  University  of  Chicago  medical  school  is  intended  to  supply.  There  could 
be  no  more  beneficent  donation,  as  recent  experience  with  the  poliomyelitis  epidemic 
has  shown. — Brooklyn  Citizen,  November  n,  1916. 
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The  superb  medical  institution  planned  by  the  University  of  Chicago  promises  to 
be  a  splendid  addition  to  the  civilizing  resources  of  this  community. 

The  college  as  planned  bids  fair  to  give  Chicago  that  supremacy  in  the  field  of 
medical  training  which  Baltimore  obtained  when  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
was  first  organized.  In  times  not  long  past  this  city  has  had  another  and  an  unenvi- 
able reputation  as  a  center  of  medical  teaching.  Numbers  rather  than  the  thorough- 
ness of  instruction  was  said  to  be  the  characteristic  of  some  of  the  medical  colleges, 
so  called. 

The  opposite  and  the  better  idea  is  to  be  emphasized  in  the  institution  to  be  formed 
of  the  united  resources  of  Rush  Medical  College,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  kindred  institutions,  together  with  gifts  from  the  Rocke- 
feller funds  and  from  public-spirited  Chicagoans.  Research  and  higher  instruction 
seem  to  be  the  dominating  ideas.  Such  an  establishment  will  be  an  immense  stimulant 
to  medical  practice  in  the  entire  Middle  and  Far  West. 

The  scheme  as  announced  by  President  Judson  seems  to  focus  considerable  atten- 
tion upon  proper  training  for  specialists.  That  is  the  great  need  of  this  entire  section. 
Hitherto  to  be  an  expert  in  one  line  has  practically  necessitated  years  in  Europe.  That 
has  meant  inevitably  that  many  men  and  women  of  excellent  capacity  have  been 
deprived  of  opportunities  which  would  have  enhanced  vastly  their  own  value  to  society. 
A  well-endowed  research  institution  in  Chicago  will  be  a  step  toward  eliminating 
this  great  waste. 

President  Judson,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  and  their  associates,  whose  agitation  has 
made  this  statesmanlike  advance  possible,  are  entitled  to  the  appreciation  of  Chicago. 
The  undertaking  has  been  conceived  in  a  large  spirit,  prophetic  of  the  greater  city 
which  is  in  the  making. — Chicago  Herald,  November  13,  1916. 

That  Chicago  is  to  have  a  $10,000,000  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  for 
scientific  research  work  and  teaching  in  medicine  and  surgery  is  an  evolution  rather 
than  a  sudden  decision. 

For  Chicago  has  been  already  prolific  in  great  surgeons,  in  great  teachers  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  in  high  priests  of  sanitary  science.  We  cannot  honor  these  pioneers 
better  than  by  carrying  forward  on  a  world-scale  the  work  to  which  they  devoted  their 
lives. 

Chicago  is  fortunate  in  that  it  is  not  handicapped  by  provincial  or  local  tradi- 
tions. It  is  a  comparatively  virgin  field  for  a  new  and  national  medical  university  with 
an  endowment  that  cannot  fail  to  give  it  rank  with  the  most  noted  similar  institutions 
in  the  Old  World. 

The  success  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  an  eastern  state,  was  from  the  start 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  it  taught  postgraduates  only.  We  have  scores  of  medical 
colleges  that  turn  out  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  until  recently  the  facilities  for 
postgraduate  work  in  this  country  have  been  meager.  The  tide  has  begun  to  turn, 
and  such  marvelous  institutions  as  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research 
have  given  the  United  States  a  new  world-standing  in  preventive  medicine. 

Chicago  is  the  logical  point  for  teaching  graduate  physicians  and  surgeons  the 
higher  branches  of  original  research  work.  Even  now  this  is  being  done  here,  but  it 
will  be  better  done  when  Chicago  realizes  the  plans  now  on  foot  for  a  great  medical 
university. 

There  is  force  also  in  the  suggestion  by  President  Judson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  humanity's  war  against  disease  is  more  than  a  mere  battle  and  that  the 
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number  of  victories  over  disease  will  be  limited  in  the  future  only  by  the  results  of 
scientific  research  work  in  which  the  expenditure  of  money  is  the  smallest  consideration. 

Those  who  are  subscribing  to  the  endowment  fund  for  Chicago's  new  medical 
university  are  public  benefactors  in  the  highest  sense. 

Not  only  this,  but  future  generations  will  get  more  out  of  life  in  proportion  as  the 
disease  fighters  are  given  unlimited  means  for  their  research  work. — Chicago  Examiner, 
November  15,  1916. 

In  Science,  November  17,  1916,  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  whose  report 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  {Medical 
Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York,  19 10)  contained 
a  review  of  the  medical  situation  in  Chicago,  closing  with  the  sentence 
"the  entire  situation  presents  a  rare  opportunity  for  educational  states- 
manship," printed  this  statement: 

This  project  will  be  giving  the  city  of  Chicago  a  high-grade  medical  school  and 
it  will  also  provide  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  a  postgraduate  school  adequately 
equipped  and  financed. 

The  school  will  be  erected  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  and  will  thus  form  a  part 
of  the  present  University  of  Chicago  plant.  High-grade  modern  laboratory  buildings 
will  be  provided  for  instruction  in  the  students'  first  and  second  years,  and  a  Uni- 
versity hospital  under  complete  control  of  the  University,  with  laboratories  and  an 
out-patient  department,  will  be  built  on  the  Midway. 

The  entire  teaching  staff,  clinical  as  well  as  laboratory,  will  be  organized  on  the 
full-time  basis.  That  is,  all  the  teachers  for  clinical  as  well  as  laboratory  studies  will 
give  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research  in  the  University  hospital  and  medical 
school.  Professors  and  their  assistants  will  hold  their  posts  on  condition  that  they 
become  salaried  University  officials  and  that  they  accept  personally  no  fees  whatever 
for  any  medical  or  surgical  services. 

The  only  medical  schools  in  the  country  today  which  have  embraced  the  full-time 
teaching  plan  are  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  the  medical  department  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

The  full-time  scheme  is  a  plan  to  insure  to  hospital  work  and  medical  teaching  the 
undivided  energy  of  eminent  scientists  whose  efforts  might  otherwise  be  distracted  by 
the  conflicting  demands  of  private  practice  and  clinical  teaching.  The  full-time 
scheme  is  an  appeal  to  scientific  interests  and  devotion  of  the  clinician,  and  the  results 
so  far  realized  through  the  plan  at  Johns  Hopkins  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

It  should  be  of  increasing  consequence  to  the  public  that  the  training  of  those 
studying  to  become  doctors  should  be  in  charge  of  the  most  competent  men  obtainable 
devoting  their  entire  time  to  this  work.  Greatly  increased  efficiency  and  thoroughness 
should  result,  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  cure  of  disease. 

The  new  institution  thus  to  be  established  in  Chicago  will  be  equipped  with  every 
modern  facility  for  medical  instruction  and  with  ample  funds  for  operation. 

The  confidence  of  those  financially  able  to  participate  in  the  great 
plan  was  likewise  prompt  in  expression,  as  the  notable  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rosen wald  clearly  indicates.     On  November  13,  19 16,  they  tele- 
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graphed  from  New  York  their  contribution  of  $500,000.     In  acknowl- 
edging their  gift  the  Board  of  Trustees  declared: 

The  promptness  with  which  you  seized  the  opportune  moment  in  which  to  make 
your  generous  gift  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  which  you  thus  provide,  combine 
to  insure  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  campaign  to  secure  the  entire  amount 
necessary  firmly  to  establish  this  great  enterprise. 

On  November  21  President  Judson  issued  the  following  statement: 


A  PLAN  FOR    ESTABLISHING    DEPARTMENTS    OF    MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

I.      WHAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  IS  NOW   DOING 

1.  The  University  of  Chicago  now  offers  laboratory  instruction  comprising  the 
first  two  years  of  the  four  years'  medical  course  on  a  thoroughly  modern  basis.  This 
covers  such  Departments  as  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  and  the  fundamental  work  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  It  has  been  possible  to  organize  and  conduct  these  two  years  on  an 
adequate  basis  by  the  admirable  facilities  afforded  in  the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories. 
The  income  on  approximately  two  million  dollars  of  University  endowment  is  devoted 
to  these  two  years  of  medical  work. 

2.  Students  who  have  completed  the  two  years  above  noted  may  then  obtain 
their  clinical  work  at  Rush  Medical  College,  under  the  arrangement  of  affiliation  now 
in  force  between  that  college  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Rush  Medical  College 
conducts  its  work  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  with  which  it  has  a 
contract  by  which  the  hospital  material  is  used  for  the  various  medical-school  clinics. 
The  M.D.  degree  is  given  by  the  Rush  Medical  College,  and  not  by  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

II.      WHAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  NOW   PROPOSES  TO  DO 

1 .  It  is  now  proposed  to  complete  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the 
University  by  establishing  the  last  two  years — the  so-called  clinical  years — on  precisely 
the  same  basis,  and  with  the  same  scientific  methods,  as  those  under  which  the  first  two 
years  are  being  conducted.  This  will  provide  in  the  quadrangles  of  the  University  a 
complete  medical  school,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  to  be  given  by 
the  University  of  Chicago.  To  this  end  a  University  hospital,  of  approximately  250 
beds,  with  laboratories  adapted  to  teaching  and  research,  will  have  to  be  built  on  the 
Midway.  A  clinical  staff  giving  their  entire  time  to  hospital  work,  teaching,  and 
research  will  be  organized  by  the  University,  in  order  to  complete  the  medical  staff 
of  the  new  school.  There  will  thus  be  created  on  the  present  site  of  the  University  a 
high-grade  medical  school,  with  standards  of  admission  and  of  graduation  as  exacting 
as  any  in  the  country,  and  with  a  hospital  devoted  wholly  to  purposes  of  medical 
education  and  research.  In  order  to  make  this  plan  possible  there  must  be  an  endow- 
ment provided  sufficient  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  staff  of  the  medical  school  to 
divert  their  time  to  private  practice,  and  sufficient  also  to  free  the  hospital  from  the 
necessity  of  depending  on  paying  patients. 
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It  is  not  intended  or  desired  that  the  school  should  be  a  large  one.  It  is  not 
believed  to  be  the  primary  function  of  the  University  to  provide  the  medical  pro- 
fession annually  with  a  large  number  of  new  practitioners.  What  is  desired  is  to  select 
by  the  most  rigid  tests  such  number  of  students  from  those  who  apply  for  admission 
as  can  receive  the  best  possible  training  with  the  faculties  which  will  be  provided. 
The  number  of  students  contemplated  in  this  plan  will  be  approximately  350. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  need  which  would  be 'met  by  the  institution  just  described, 
there  is  a  very  strong  demand  in  this  country  for  adequate  and  efficient  graduate 
instruction.  Physicians  in  active  practice  who  desire  to  procure  opportunities  to 
develop  along  special  fines,  or  to  bring  their  training  and  experience  up  to  date,  have 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  Europe  because  none  of  the  great  American  universities  makes 
proper  provision  for  them.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation  it  is  proposed  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  take  over  the  present  contract  between  Rush  Medical  College 
and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  thereafter  be  used 
for  graduate  instruction  and  research.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  laboratory  space  and  proper  equipment,  and  a  paid  laboratory  staff,  in 
connection  with  the  Presybterian  Hospital.  This  involves  of  course  an  adequate 
endowment  for  these  purposes,  together  with  the  substitution  of  a  suitable  laboratory 
building  for  the  present  inadequate  building  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

As  preliminary  to  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  have  agreed  that 
when  the  proper  funds  are  provided  the  contract  between  those  two  bodies  will  be 
transferred,  so  that  it  will  run  between  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  The  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College  will  then  turn  over  to  the  University 
of  Chicago,  so  far  as  compatible  with  legal  obligations,  their  property.  The  terms 
of  appointment  of  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College  will  thereby  immediately 
cease  and  determine,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  be 
free  to  organize  the  staff  of  the  graduate  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  for  its  new  work. 

3.  Medical  research  involving  scientific  study  of  tfie  causes  of  disease,  the  methods 
of  coping  with  various  forms  of  disease,  and  especially  the  methods  of  prevention, 
is  becoming  increasingly  vitally  important.  Such  research  will  naturally  center 
in  the  quadrangles  of  the  University,  in  connection  with  the  new  medical  school  in 
the  quadrangles  on  the  Midway.  Of  course,  also,  it  should  be  carried  on  in  the  gradu- 
ate school,  in  connection  with  its  laboratories,  and  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
The  University  will  hope  to  be  provided  with  funds  of  its  own  from  time  to  time  for 
carrying  on  such  investigations.  Meanwhile  it  is  proposed  to  form  contractual 
relations  with  the  trustees  of  funds  which  have  already  been  devoted  to  such  purposes. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  have  already  voted  their  approval 
of  the  general  plan,  and  their  willingness  to  make  a  suitable  contract  with  the  Univer- 
sity in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  medical  research  under  the  University  auspices. 

III.     WHAT  THE   PLAN  MEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

When  this  entire  project  is  carried  out,  Chicago  will  have  what  no  other  city  in  the 
United  States  now  possesses,  namely,  both  a  high-grade  university  medical  school  and 
a  properly  organized  and  equipped  school  for  the  further  training  of  physicians  already 
in  the  field.  Medical  research  and  medical  education  will  thus  exist  in  Chicago  on 
the  most  favorable  basis  possible.     The  University  will  have  effectual  educational 
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control  of  all  these  facilities.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  the  plan  contemplates 
a  sort  of  federal  union  with  existing  organizations.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  large- 
minded  and  generous  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
and  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College  and  of  the  Sprague  Memorial 
Institute.  It  is  expected  that  other  such  organizations  will  be  effected,  as  the  Uni- 
versity welcomes  co-operation  toward  these  common  ends.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
noted  that  in  all  such  arrangements,  as  above  said,  the  University  will  have  effective 
educational  direction  of  all  the  facilities. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this  undertaking.  By  creating 
a  medical  school  of  the  highest  standard  in  an  important  city  like  Chicago,  the  resources 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  fields  of  education  and  research  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  a  stimulus,  it  is  believed,  will  be  given  to  progress  in  the  reorganization  and 
improvement  of  medical  education  throughout  the  country. 

IV.     FINANCES 

For  initiating  the  execution  of  this  great  plan  the  following  financial  estimate  is 
made: 

i.  Provision  already  made. — The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  are  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The  plant  and  equipment  of  Rush  Medical 
College  are  estimated  at  $250,000.  The  endowment  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
whose  income  is  now  used  for  medical  instruction  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  The  land 
provided  by  the  University  for  the  hospital  may  be  estimated  at  $500,000.  The  en- 
dowment of  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  whose  income  will  be  used  primarily  for 
medical  research  is  estimated  now  at  approximately  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  expected 
will  be  increased  to  approximately  $2,000,000.  This  will  total  a  fund  of  $7,750,000, 
which  is  already  provided. 

2.  New  funds  needed. — In  order  to  initiate  these  plans  adequately  there  will  be 
needed  in  the  first  place  a  hospital  on  the  Midway,  with  its  provision  of  equipment, 
including  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms,  $1,000,000;  in  the  second  place,  a  laboratory 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  which  with  its  equipment  it  is 
estimated  will  cost  $300,000;  and  an  endowment  to  start  the  entire  plan  properly  to 
the  amount  of  $4,000,000;  making  a  total  of  $5,300,000  to  be  obtained. 

Of  this  total  sum  of  $5,300,000,  the  General  Education  Board  offers  $1,000,000, 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  $1,000,000,  These  funds  of  course  are  conditioned 
on  carrying  out  the  general  plan  above  outlined,  and  on  securing  the  entire  fund  of 
$5,300,000.  Contributions  have  further  been  made  by  friends  of  the  cause,  whose 
names  are  not  yet  made  public,  to  the  amount  of  $700,000,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Rosenwald  of  Chicago  have  contributed  $500,000.  This  makes  the  total  amount  thus 
far  contributed  $3,200,000,  and  the  fund  remaining  to  be  obtained  at  this  time  there- 
fore is  $2,100,000. 

November  23  announcement  was  made  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Rawson  of  Chicago — $300,000  for  a  laboratory  building  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  From  that  time  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  the  announcement  of  an  important  contribution.  Indeed,  so 
frequent  were  the  gifts  that  there  was  some  confusion  in  the  public  prints. 
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This  was  dispelled  by  the  statement  printed  in  the  papers  of  the 
morning  of  January  n,  191 7 — just  two  months  after  the  first 
announcement: 

The  total  amount  subscribed  to  the  medical  work  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  reached  the  sum  of  $4,750,000.    The  total  sum  has  been  contributed  as  follows: 

General  Education  Board $1,000,000 

Rockefeller  Foundation 1,000,000 

Members  of  the  Billings  family 1,000,000 

C.  K.  G.  Billings,  New  York  City 

C.  H.  Ruddock,  New  York  City 

A.  B.  Ruddock,  American  Legation,  Brussels 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Chicago 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald 500,000 

F.  H  Rawson 300,000 

M.  A.  Ryerson 250,000 

J.  Ogden  Armour 200,000 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift 100,000 

C.  H.  Swift 100,000 

Dr.  Norman  Bridge 100,000 

A  friend 100,000 

A  friend 50,000 

A.  D.  Thompson 25,000 

C.  F.  Grey 20,000 

Robert  L.  Scott 5,000 

Members  of  the  Billings  family  had  contributed  to  the  Endowment  Fund  the  sum 
of  $450,000.  This  sum  the  members  of  the  family  now  transfer  to  the  Hospital  Fund 
and  by  adding  the  sum  of  $550,000  make  possible  the  teaching  hospital  to  be  erected 
on  the  Midway  Plaisance  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  The  hospital  will  be  called  the 
Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital  in  memory  of  the  father  of  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ruddock,  grandfather  of  Mr.  Albert  Billings  Ruddock,  and  uncle  of 
Dr.  Frank  Billings.     Albert  Merritt  Billings  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago. 

The  $200,000  gift  announced  anonymously  two  weeks  ago  is  that  of  J.  Ogden 
Armour.  In  connection  with  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Gustavus  F.  Swift  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Swift,  their  names  are  announced  for  the  first  time.  In  connection  with  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College  and 
long  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago,  his  name  is  announced  for  the  first  time.  Other 
newly  announced  contributions  are  those  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Thompson,  of  Duluth;  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Grey,  of  Evanston  (the  father  of  Mr.  Howard  H.  Grey,  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees) ;  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Scott,  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  sum  of  $5,300,000  announced  as  the  goal  in  the  present  financial  campaign 
is  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  secure  the  gift  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  the  minimum  amount  needed  to  warrant  beginning 
the  great  medical-school  enterprise.  Of  course  to  develop  the  school  as  it  should  be 
developed  it  is  highly  desirable  that  gifts  exceed  the  sum  of  $5,300,000.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  trustees  that  many  citizens  of  Chicago  will  at  an  early  date  join  in  com- 
pleting the  funds  desired. 
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The  following  day  the  President  issued,  in  response  to  newspaper 
demands,  this  interview: 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  especial  gratification  that  the  Hospital  comes  from  the 
Billings  family.  It  is  a  memorial  to  a  very  eminent  citizen  of  Chicago  in  the  days  when 
forceful  men  were  creating  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  city;  and  also  it  has 
come  from  a  family  of  which  Dr.  Billings,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
medical  research  and  medical  teaching  is  a  member. 

In  the  next  place,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  goal  we  have  marked  out  of  $5,300,- 
000  will  secure  the  $2,000,000  pledges  of  the  New  York  Boards  and  all  other  gifts.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  a  minimum,  and  not  merely  will  gifts  beyond  that  be 
welcome  and  distinctly  useful,  but  the  institution  is  bound  to  grow  in  future  years, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  gather  added  funds  for  additional  facilities. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  notice  again  what  has  been  said  about  the 
financial  implications  of  the  entire  plan.  Taking  into  account  the  new  funds,  there 
will  be  for  the  Billings  Memorial  Hospital,  $1,000,000;  for  the  Rawson  Laboratory,  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  $300,000;  for  endowment  of  the  Billings 
Hospital  and  of  the  medical  staff,  both  on  the  Midway  and  on  the  West  Side,  $4,000,- 
000;  the  capitalization  of  the  fund  already  devoted  by  the  University  to  the  funda- 
mental medical  sciences,  $2,000,000;  the  land  on  the  Midway  on  which  the  Billings 
Hospital  will  be  erected,  perhaps  $500,000;  the  property  turned  over  to  the  University 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  perhaps  $250,000;  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  approximately$3,ooo,ooo;  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  fund,  which 
will  also  hold  a  contractual  relationship  with  the  University  medical  schools,  ulti- 
mately $2,000,000.  This  will  make  the  entire  plan,  involving  the  two  medical  schools 
and  the  funds  devoted  to  research,  amount  to  $13,050,000. 

While  the  University  has  been  greatly  favored  with  large  gifts,  and  hopes  to  obtain 
other  large  gifts,  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  there  should  be  many 
interested  in  the  plan,  and  the  very  significant  gift  of  $5,000  by  one  of  our  younger  Trus- 
tees is  typical  of  other  funds  which  we  hope  to  obtain  from  those  who  are  not  able 
to  give  a  larger  amount. 

Public  interest  and  appreciation  was  again  reflected  in  the  editorial  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  on  January  12,  191 7: 

HOW  CHICAGO  DOES  THINGS 

The  public  spirit  of  Chicago  has  been  splendidly  demonstrated  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  funds  for  the  new  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago  have  been 
contributed. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  when  the  University  was  being  organized  the  collection 
of  $5,000,000  would  have  seemed  preposterous.  Now  within  two  months  from  the 
announcement  of  the  project  by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  less  than  $600,000 
remains  to  be  raised.  This  is  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  size  and  of  the  wealth 
of  the  second  city  of  the  Americas. 

The  new  medical  enterprise  has,  however,  much  more  than  its  size  and  its  energy 
to  commend  it.  It  is  a  generous  contribution  to  the  intellectual  fife  of  the  city  and 
of   the  nation.     By  the  terms  of  its  organization  it  must  bring  to  Chicago  that 
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opportunity  for  higher  medical  education  once  sought  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris. 
As  a  center  of  research  Chicago  will  assume  a  new  leadership  in  the  nation. 

The  task  set  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  final  contributions 
will  come  in  with  the  same  celerity  and  that  the  medical  school  on  the  Midway  will 
arise  with  expedition. 

The  good-will  and  speed  with  which  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  of 
other  communities,  some  related  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  some 
unrelated  in  any  way  to  the  institution,  have  responded  have  made  it 
possible  to  surpass  all  records  known  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  General  Education  Board.  The  magnificence  of  the  enterprise 
has  stirred  the  imaginations  and  opened  the  hearts  of  all.  Those  who 
have  been  able  to  give  have  done  so  handsomely  and  those  who  have 
not  given  in  gold  have  given  to  the  whole  movement  a  spirit  which  has 
meant  much  for  the  success  of  the  plan.  As  the  realization  of  the  sur- 
passing importance  of  the  new  medical  school  to  all  Humanity  comes  to 
each  interested  person  there  will  stir  an  even  deeper  and  warmer  apprecia- 
tion than  has  yet  found  utterance  even  in  the  enthusiastic  address 
presented  by  the  faculties  to  President  Judson. 

II.     RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

A  history  of  Rush  Medical  College,  prepared  for  the  University 
Record  by  Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  includes  a  very  full  account  of  the 
development  of  the  college  as  represented  by  buildings  and  income, 
the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation,  the  changing  curriculum, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  staff.  Space  has  not  permitted  the  inclusion 
of  this  history  in  the  present  number  of  the  Record.  For  present  pur- 
poses and  pending  the  publication  of  the  full  history,  the  following  very 
brief  historical  account  of  some  features  of  the  Rush  Medical  College 
has  been  based  upon  information  given  in  Dr.  Ingal's  article. 

Rush  Medical  College,  named  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  an  American 
physician,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Brainerd,  a  practicing  physician  of  Chicago,  who  before  the 
incorporation  of  the  city  itself  secured  for  Rush  Medical  College  in  1837 
the  first  charter  issued  to  an  educational  institution  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
The  first  session  of  the  new  medical  school  began  on  December  4,  1843. 
Hard  times  had  precluded  an  earlier  opening.  Twenty-two  students, 
of  whom  three  were  ultimately  graduates,  pursued  the  sixteen  weeks' 
course  conducted  by  Dr.  Brainerd  in  a  room  adjoining  his  office  in 
Clark  Street  near  Randolph  Street  and  in  a  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
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which  served  as  a  dissecting  room.  The  first  course  was  taught  by- 
four  men.  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 
required  to  study  with  a  "respectable"  physician  for  three  years  and  to 
pursue  two  courses  of  lectures,  for  one  of  which  he  might  substitute 
two  years  of  practice. 

From  the  date  of  the  admission  of  the  first  class  in  1843  and  from 
the  time  when  dissecting  was  optional,  although  students  were  strongly 
recommended  to  dissect  at  least  one  part  during  their  course,  and  when 
according  to  the  same  announcement,  that  of  1845,  the  college  possessed 
a  fine  microscope  of  sufficient  power  to  exhibit  the  blood  globules,  until 
the  present  time  with  its  clinical  work  based  upon  two  years  of  college 
work,  the  development  of  the  curriculum  of  Rush  Medical  College  must 
be  considered  against  the  background  of  American  medical  education 
as  traced,  for  instance,  in  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner's  report  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching:  Medical  Education  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  (New  York,  19 10). 

In  the  history  of  American  medical  schools  the  curriculum  and  espe- 
cially the  entrance  and  graduation  requirements  have  had  a  very  close 
relationship  to  finance.  For  income  most  of  the  American  medical 
schools  have  relied  upon  the  fees  of  students.  "Large  receipts  mean  in 
most  instances  low  standards.  Rush,"  says  Dr.  Flexner  (p.  136,  foot- 
note 2),  "is  the  only  exception."  The  comptroller's  estimates  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  the  record  of  actual  income  and  disbursements 
gives  some  idea  of  the  loyalty  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  financial  problems 
they  were  obliged  to  meet.  Rush  Medical  College  has  had  no  endow- 
ment. 

The  material  history  of  the  school  may  be  imperfectly  noted  in  its 
buildings.  The  first  one,  erected  at  Indiana  Street  and  Dearborn  Avenue 
in  1844,  cost  $3,500.  In  1855  a  new  building  was  provided  for  by 
issuing  bonds  for  $15,000.  Most  of  them  were  bought  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  In  1866  a  new  college  building  was  erected.  In  187 1  the 
plant  was  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire.  Classes  were  held  then  in  an 
amphitheater  of  the  County  Hospital  at  Eighteenth  and  Arnold  streets 
and  dissection  continued  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College  (later  North- 
western Medical  School).  Then  a  crude  building  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  the  County  Hospital  lot  and  for  four  years  this  served.  In  1875, 
when  the  County  Hospital  was  moved  to  Harrison  and  Wood  streets, 
a  clinical  building  was  erected  by  Rush  Medical  College  on  the  corner 
diagonally  opposite  to  the  hospital.  In  1883  the  trustees  began  erecting 
a  hospital,  which,  as  explained  below,  was  transferred  to  the  managers 
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of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  for  which  the  Rush  Medical  Faculty, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  were  to  be  the  medical  staff. 
In  1893  a  laboratory  and  recitation  building  was  built  just  across  the 
street  from  the  main  building.  The  cost — $100,000 — was  provided 
by  members  of  the  "Executive  Faculty,"  who  then  constituted  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  1901  the  Senn  Memorial  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $135,000.  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn  gave  $50,000  for  this  structure.  The 
rest  was  provided  from  the  surplus  carefully  accumulated  and  by 
gifts  from  six  professors:  Dr.  F.  Billings,  $10,000;  $5,000  each  from 
Drs.  Bevan,  Coolidge,  Brower,  Ingals,  and  Favill. 

To  speak  of  all  the  persons  who  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  reputation  of  Rush  Medical  College  is  of  course  impossible  in 
this  short  article.  Mention  is  made  of  only  two  leaders.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Ross,  who,  in  1868,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  removal  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  to  Harrison  and  Wood  streets.  In  1875  the 
hospital  was  erected  and  immediately  the  clinical  building  of  Rush 
Medical  College  was  erected  on  the  diagonally  opposite  corner.  In  1883 
Dr.  Ross  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  erect  a  hospital  just  north 
of  the  clinical  building.  Indeed,  his  name  was  given  to  the  original 
portion  of  the  resultant  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education  at 
Rush  and  throughout  the  United  States  is  the  man  who  in  1898  became 
professor  of  Medicine  in  Rush  Medical  College,  in  1900  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  and  in  1905  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Frank  Billings,  who  is  now  a  very  effective  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  raise  funds  for  the  new  medical  school. 

III.    RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

All  through  the  history  of  Rush  Medical  College  there  apparently 
runs  a  belief  that  some  University  connection  was  desirable.  At  an 
early  period  negotiations  were  entered  into  for  union  with  a  projected 
Catholic  University.  In  1874  the  college  nominally  become  part  of 
the  Old  University  of  Chicago.  In  1887  it  joined  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity. In  1898  it  was  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
although  in  1894  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  had  refused 
to  receive  Rush  as  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  internal  history  of  this  movement  from  the  point  of  view  of  Rush 
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Medical  College  is  given  in  a  long  article  prepared  to  accompany 
Dr.  Ingals'  historical  statement. 

In  A  History  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  T.  W.  Goodspeed 
tells  of  the  affiliation  of  Rush: 

"Perhaps  nothing  was  nearer  President  Harper's  heart  than  the 
desire  to  develop  a  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  University. 
In  many  of  his  Convocation  statements  he  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  great  School  of  Medicine  for  instruction  and  research.  He  was  never 
more  urgent  than  when  speaking  on  this  subject.  A  single  quotation 
only  is  made.  It  is  taken  from  the  eighteenth  Convocation  statement, 
April  1,  1897: 

What  is  the  greatest  single  piece  of  work  which  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  connection  with  the  University  ?  .  .  .  . 
A  School  of  Medicine  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  an  endowment  large  enough  to  make 
it  independent  of  the  fees  received  from  its  students,  with  an  endowment  large  enough 
to  provide  instruction  of  as  high  an  order  as  any  that  may  be  found  in  European 
cities,  with  an  endowment  large  enough  to  provide  the  facilities  of  investigation  and 
research  which  may  be  used  by  those  who  would  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of 
methods  of  prevention  of  disease  as  well  as  of  the  cure  of  disease;  an  endowment  for 
medicine  which  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  men  to  seek  lands  beyond  the  sea  for 
the  sake  of  doing  work  which  ought  to  be  done  here  at  home;  such  an  endowment, 
I  assert,  for  medical  education,  is  the  greatest  piece  of  work  which  still  remains  to  be 
done  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ....  [Given  in  full  by 
Dr.  Goodspeed,  p.  330]. 

"This  statement  is  quoted  here  to  indicate  how  near  to  President 
Harper's  heart  was  the  desire  to  see  a  medical  institution  of  the  highest 
order  established  in  connection  with  the  University.  It  was  only  one 
among  the  many  pleas  he  made  for  such  an  institution.  But  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  extended.  It  is  given  thus  fully  also  as  a  message  from 
him  to  men  and  women  of  wealth  in  our  country. 

"By  a  strange  coincidence  this  great  subject  was  also,  at  the  time 
these  words  were  spoken,  very  much  in  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  He  was  thinking  of  a  great  institution  for  medical 
research.  His  plans  had  not  matured  and  President  Harper  had  no 
knowledge  of  them.  The  latter  was  anxious  that  the  University  should 
have  some  connection  with  medical  education.  The  receiving  of  Rush 
Medical  College  as  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  had  been  con- 
sidered in  1894,  but  decided  negatively.  When  an  affiliation  was  pro- 
posed some  years  later  it  was  received  with  favor.  President  Harper 
wished  to  make  some  sort  of  a  beginning  in  medicine,  and  in  1898 
the  proposed  affiliation  was  made.    It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first 
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intimation,  if  it  was  an  intimation,  was  received  of  what  was  beginning  to 
take  shape  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  mind  as  to  medical  research.  This  came 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gates  to  Secretary  Goodspeed  regretting  that  the 
University  had  taken  action  committing  itself  prematurely  in  regard 
to  medical  work.  Mr.  Gates  professed  to  be  speaking  only  for  himself 
when  he  referred  to 

that  far  higher  and  better  conception,  which  has  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  own 
mind  at  least,  of  a  medical  college  in  this  country,  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  magnificently  endowed,  devoted  primarily  to  investigation,  making  practice 
itself  an  incident  of  investigation,  and  taking  as  its  students  only  the  choicest  spirits, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of  funds.  Against  that  ideal  and  possibility  a  tre- 
mendous, if  not  fatal,  current  has  been  turned. 

"This  meant  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  mistake  for  the  University  to 
connect  itself  with  any  existing  institution  of  medicine,  and  that  it 
should  delay  entering  the  medical  field  until  measures  could  be  matured 
for  realizing  his  'dream.'  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  after 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Gates's  letter  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  assure 
Mr.  Gates  that  the  affiliation  entered  into 

is  the  ordinary  affiliation  entered  into  with  other  institutions  and  recorded  in  the 
printed  terms  of  affiliation  and  that  the  Trustees  have  not  contemplated  that  the 
relation  shall  go  further  than  the  ordinary  affiliation. 

"The  President,  however,  was  so  anxious  to  make  a  beginning  in 
medical  education  that  when,  in  April,  1901 ,  the  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical 
College  requested  the  Trustees  of  the  University  to  receive  the  two 
lower  classes  of  Rush  as  students  of  the  University,  doing  the  work  of 
these  two  years  in  its  laboratories,  the  University  Trustees  agreed  to  take 
this  important  step  if  fifty  thousand  dollars  could  be  secured  'with 
which  to  provide  for  initial  expenses  necessarily  connected  with  such 
work.'  For  this  sum,  needed  for  equipment  for  the  new  medical  work, 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  consented  that  the 
sum  required  should  be  taken  from  his  1895  subscription.  In  writing 
to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Mr.  MacLeish,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Board,  said  that  the  President  estimated  that  in  taking  the  step  pro- 
posed the  annual  expenses  would  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  forty-four 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  attendance  of  students  would  be  increased 
by  three  hundred,  fully  providing  through  their  fees  for  the  increase  in 
expenses.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  estimates  how  great  a  step  in 
expansion  was  taken  in  assuming  the  instruction  of  the  classes  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  medical  course.  The  new  work  began  October  1, 
1 901,  and  was  carried  on  successfully.    The  number  of  students  was  not 
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large  at  the  outset.  It  was  five  years  before  it  reached  three  hundred, 
and  it  averaged  about  that  number  during  the  following  eight  years. 
When  one  remembers  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  the  University,  he 
wonders  why  the  attendance  in  the  medical  department  did  not  show 
the  same  increase.  It  should  be  said  in  explanation  that  through  a 
series  of  years  the  standard  for  admission  was  raised  annually,  every 
successive  step  in  the  process  cutting  off  an  additional  number  of  candi- 
dates for  entrance. 

"The  expenditures  of  the  first  year  in  the  new  department,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  initial  equipment,  amounted  to 
forty-one  thousand  dollars,  but  soon  increased  to  above  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  This  was  the  limit  of  expansion  in  medicine  during  the 
first  quarter-century.  In  President  Harper's  Decennial  Report,  190 1-2, 
he  made  a  somewhat  full  statement  of  the  order  of  procedure  he  hoped  to 
see  followed  in  the  development  of  the  medical  work.  It  included  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  the  establishment  of  new  chairs,  the  pro- 
vision of  great  hospitals  for  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Children's 
Diseases,  and  Contagious  Diseases,  the  organization  of  a  School  of 
Dentistry  and  a  Nurses'  Training  School,  and  the  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Medical  School  to  the  three  sides  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter-century  the  great  givers  who  would  enable  the  University 
to  take  these  advanced  steps  were  still  hoped  for  and  expected." 

IV.     THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

In  1879  the  trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College  determined  to  organ- 
ize a  hospital  in  connection  with  that  institution.  They  purchased 
a  site  and  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $15,000.  Tuthill  King  gave  $10,000 
toward  the  building  fund.  Thus  encouraged,  the  trustees  of  the  college 
began  at  once  to  work  on  plans;  and  soon  they  began  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  building. 

In  the  meantime  several  Catholic  sisterhoods  eagerly  sought  the 
management  of  the  hospital  and  the  responsibility  for  raising  funds. 
The  trustees  of  the  college,  however,  believed  that  there  should  be 
formed  an  association  of  Presbyterian  churches  like  that  which  developed 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New  York  City.  Encouraged  by  corre- 
spondence with  philanthropic  citizens  of  Chicago,  these  gentlemen 
secured  a  charter  for  a  hospital  and  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  on  December  13,  1883.  To  the  new 
corporation  the  trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College  conveyed  by  deed  the 
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building  in  process  of  erection.  It  was  agreed  that  the  faculty  of  Rush 
Medical  College  should  comprise  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital.  The 
managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  then  undertook  to  interest  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city  in  the  completion  and  administration 
of  the  hospital.  Through  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  interest  was 
aroused  in  all  churches  holding  to  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  doctrine — 
including  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  United  Presbyterian,  and  other 
denominations.  The  first  officers  and  managers  were  men  prominent 
in  the  life  of  Chicago:  Daniel  K.  Pearsons,  president;  C.  M.  Henderson, 
vice-president;  George  W.  Hale,  treasurer;  C.  .H.  McCormick,  Jr., 
corresponding  secretary;  W.  A.  Douglass,  recording  secretary;  Tuthill 
King,  R.  C.  Hamill,  John  B.  Drake,  Henry  W.  King,  Henry  M.  Lyman, 
C.  H.  McCormick,  Jr.,  W.  A.  Douglass,  S.  J.  McPherson,  John  H. 
Barrows,  Nathan  Corwith,  Daniel  K.  Pearsons,  W.  H.  Wells,  James 
M.  Horton,  Jacob  Beidler,  A.  E.  Kittredge,  R.  T.  Crane,  William  Blair, 
C.  M.  Henderson,  Samuel  M.  Moore,  Henry  Waller,  Willis  G.  Craig, 
Joseph  P.  Ross,  Herrick  Johnson,  managers.  These  men  immediately 
laid  plans  to  erect  a  "modern  hospital"  containing  300  beds — "the  best 
private  hospital  in  the  city,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
church." 

The  first  building,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Ross,  was 
finished  in  September  1884,  contained  45  beds,  and  cost  $32,000.  The 
erection  in  1887  of  the  Hamill  wing  in  memory  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Hamill 
increased  the  number  of  beds  to  85.  In  1889  the  Jones  Building  was 
dedicated — a  memorial  to  Daniel  A.  Jones  who  died  in  1886.  Mr.  Jones 
in  his  will  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  hospital  and  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  be  disposed  of  as  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughters  considered 
wise  and  desirable.  They  gave  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  the  main 
hospital — the  Jones  Building.  In  1908  a  section  of  the  hospital  contain- 
ing 58  rooms  for  private  patients  was  erected  and  in  191 5  this  part  was 
increased  so  that  the  present  capacity  is  94.  For  this  private  pavilion, 
profit  from  which  is  used  to  augment  the  funds  employed  in  charity, 
friends  of  the  hospital  gave  $405,000.  At  the  same  time  the  sum  of 
$40,000  was  expended  for  a  new  power  house  and  laundry  and  for  the 
installation  of  new  plumbing  throughout  the  Jones  Building.  The 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Murdock,  who  died  in  1909,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  first  building — the  Ross-Hamill  wing — the  Jane 
Murdock  Memorial  in  memory  of  the  sister  of  the  donor  of  the  funds 
for  this  building.  It  was  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $294,687 
and  is  designed  for  the  care  of  women  and  children.    In  191 1  friends  of 
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the  late  O.  S.  A.  Sprague  contributed  a  fund  of  $105,000  to  be  used  in 
building  in  his  memory  a  Nurses'  Home  for  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
The  home,  completed  in  October  1913,  cost  $311,672.  To  cancel  the 
mortgage  on  the  Nurses'  Home,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sprague  gave  $1 10,000.  This 
building  then,  in  memory  of  Albert  Arnold  Sprague  and  Otho  Sylvester 
Arnold  Sprague,  was  erected  "as  a  memorial  to  two  lives  which  were 
unusually  and  beautifully  close.  Deeply  interested  in  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering,  these  brothers  by  their  generosity  greatly  strengthened 
the  work  of  the  hospital  in  caring  for  the  sick,  investigating  the  causes 
of  disease  and  establishing  the  methods  of  its  prevention."  In  1915 
new  rooms  were  added  to  the  private  pavilions  and  two  floors  and  a 
sun  parlor  were  added  to  the  Jones  Building.  These  additions,  which 
cost  $298,150,  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  1916.  The  material 
equipment  developed  during  these  years  of  construction  and  recon- 
struction is  estimated  at,  including  the  site,  $1,672,166.71. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  managers 
have  not  used  bequests  for  buildings  or  administration,  but  have  devoted 
such  gifts  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  The  list  of  donors  to  this  fund  is  a 
long  and  honorable  one.  The  bequest  of  Daniel  K.  Jones  in  1886  with 
the  consequent  benefactions  of  his  family  marked  the  first  important 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  endowment.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
already  mentioned,  this  family  gave  the  sum  of  $65,000  for  endowment 
in  1890.  The  second  notable  advance  in  the  history  of  the  fund  came 
when  in  1909  the  hospital  became  one  of  the  residuary  legatees  of  the 
estate  of  Thomas  Murdock.  Of  the  total  sum  of  $819,978  thus  passing 
to  the  hospital,  $294,687  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Jane  Murdock 
Memorial  and  the  balance  was  assigned  to  endowment.  At  the  present 
time  (January  1,  1917)  the  Endowment  Fund  amounts  to  $1,448,998 .  72. 
The  income  thus  provided  does  not  yet  make  unnecessary  the  yearly 
repetition  of  the  reference  in  the  second  annual  report  to  "the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  a  deficit  each  month  of  several  hundred  dollars"  and  the 
need  that  every  friend  of  the  hospital  make  personal  endeavor  to  secure 
funds. 

In  the  first  annual  report  the  aim  of  the  hospital  was  thus  phrased: 
"It  is  not  intended  to  make  this  hospital  a  merely  local  charity.  It 
opens  its  doors  to  the  sick  and  suffering  of  the  great  West.  As  Chicago 
is  a  great  commercial  center,  so  we  hope  to  have  our  hospital  regarded 
as  a  Bethesda  of  healing  to  which  all  may  come  and  with  God's  blessing 
receive  health  and  strength."  During  the  first  year,  when  the  population 
of  Chicago,  "soon  to  become  a  million,"  was  650,000,  there  were  1,749 
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hospital  beds  in  the  city.  Of  these,  45  were  in  the  new  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  Now  there  are  in  the  city,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
12,000  beds,  of  which  425  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  From  1883 
to  December  1,  1916,  the  hospital  has  cared  for  100,301  persons.  Over 
10,000  persons  are  now  being  cared  for  annually.  In  the  first  year  the 
number  of  days'  treatment  was  12,884;  in  191 5  the  number  of  days' 
treatment  was  102,698. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  was  organized  in  the  first  year  with  a 
term  of  service  of  one  year.  Of  the  18  candidates  admitted  only  8 
proved  suitable.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  nursing  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Illinois  Training  School.  In  1885  the  hospital  training 
school  was  reorganized.  On  October  1,  1888,  the  nursing  was  again 
assumed  by  the  Illinois  Training  School.  In  1903  the  present  training 
school  was  organized  with  an  enrolment  of  20  students.  There  are 
now  161  nurses  in  training  and  28  graduate  nurses  in  residence.  "A 
feature  of  the  training  school  is  that  pupils  are  on  duty  eight  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four — a  feature  most  unusual  when  instituted  and  even  at 
the  present  time  in  effect  in  very  few  hospitals.  All  classes  and  lectures 
for  nurses  are  held  in  the  daytime.  The  result  is  that  a  much  larger 
number  is  required  to  do  our  nursing  and  the  cost  is  increased  several 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  But  the  effect  on  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  our  nurses  is  very  marked;  and  therefore  their  ability  to  care 
for  our  sick  is  so  much  increased  that  we  regard  the  cost  as  a  wise  ex- 
penditure and  a  source  of  beneficial  results  to  our  patients." 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  teaching  work  of  the  hospital  has  steadily 
increased.  During  the  past  two  years  groups  of  20-30  Senior  students 
have  been  given  personal  bedside  instruction  in  the  surgical  wards,  each 
quarter  of  the  year.  To  the  medical  wards  30  students  are  admitted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  This  work  is  under  the  care  of  the 
house  surgeon  and  house  physician  and  is  supervised  by  the  attending 
staff.  At  the  present  time  there  are  also  21  internes.  Research  is  con- 
ducted in  the  wards  and  laboratories  by  members  of  the  staff,  both  in 
treatment  of  their  patients  and,  since  January,  191 1,  in  co-operation 
with  the  O.  S.  A.  Sprague  Institute,  as  explained  elsewhere. 

The  devotion  of  the  officers  and  managers,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board,  and  the  medical  staff  has  caused  the  steady  growth  of  the  hospital. 
Space  does  not  permit  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  unselfish  and 
successful  efforts  of  the  very  large  number  of  philanthropic  men 
and  women  and  the  skilful  services  of  individual  members  of  the 
medical  staff.    To  one  of  these,  the  devoted  president  of  the  hospital, 
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Mr.  Albert  M.  Day,  the  University  Record  is  indebted  for  the  information 
here  presented.  Presbyterian  in  name  and  affiliation,  it  has  never 
made  any  discrimination  in  its  service  on  account  of  race  or  religion. 
As  in  its  first  days  its  aim  was  to  be  not  merely  a  local  charity,  so  up  to 
this  time  its  doors  have  always  been  opened  wide  to  all  who  were  in  need 
of  healing. 

V.    THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OF  THE 

OTHO  S.  A.  SPRAGUE  MEMORIAL 

INSTITUTE 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees  of  the  O.  S.  A.  Sprague 
Institute  on  November  17,  1916,  this  foundation  for  research  becomes  an 
element  in  the  plan  for  a  great  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague,  for  many  years  prominent  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
was  born  in  East  Randolph,  Orange  County,  Vermont,  May  13,  1839, 
and  was  educated  in  the  district  school  of  his  native  place  and  at  the 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  New  Hampshire.  On  leaving 
school  he  entered  the  general  store  of  H.  Holden.  In  i860  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  store,  the  firm  becoming  H.  Holden  &  Company.  Enlist- 
ing, he  became  orderly  sergeant  of  Company  G,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont 
Volunteers,  and  went  to  New  Orleans  in  the  corps  of  General  B.  F. 
Butler.  After  short  service  he  was  compelled  to  resign  because  of  failing 
health.  As  soon  as  his  physical  condition  would  permit  he  went  to 
Chicago  where  he  joined  his  brother,  A.  A.  Sprague,  and  Ezra  Warner 
in  establishing  a  firm  of  wholesale  grocers  known  as  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Company.  Mr.  Sprague  was  a  director  in  the  Pullman  Company,  Elgin 
National  Watch  Company,  and  Southern  California  Railway  Company. 
As  one  of  the  Royal  Greek  Commissioners  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  he  received  from  the  King  of  Greece  the  cross  of  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Savior.  As  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Lucia  E. 
Atwood  Sprague,  he  erected  and  furnished  a  hospital  at  Pasadena, 
California. 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague,  who  died  in  Pasadena,  California,  in  February, 
1909,  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of  the  relief  of  human  suffering 
a  sum  of  money  which  he  intrusted  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Sprague.  In  January,  191 1,  Mr.  Sprague  organized  the  Otho  S.  A. 
Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  with  a  board  of  trustees  composed  as  follows:  Albert  A.  Sprague, 
president;  Byron  L.  Smith,  treasurer;  Albert  A.  Sprague,  II,  secretary; 
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A.  C.  Bartlett,  Frank  Billings,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Martin  A.  Ryer- 
son,  and  John  P.  Wilson.  After  some  consideration  the  trustees  decided 
to  utilize  the  greater  part  of  the  income  for  the  promotion  of  medical 
research,  and  on  May  i,  1911,  appointed,  as  director  of  medical  research, 
Dr.  H.  Gideon  Wells,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  possible  use  might  be  made  of  the  available 
funds  it  was  decided  to  use  none  of  them  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
but  to  co-operate  with  existing  institutions  wherever  and  whenever  it 
seemed  that  medical  research  could  be  furthered.  Work  began  in  the 
autumn  of  191 1,  and  in  the  five  years  of  its  existence  the  Institute  has 
supported  research  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Rush  Medical 
College,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital, 
and  the  Pathological  Laboratories  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the  Cook 
County  Hospital.  At  Rush  Medical  College  laboratories  for  clinical 
research  have  been  equipped  by  the  Institute  and  these  are  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Woodyatt.  In  the  Agnes  Wilson 
Memorial  building  of  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  a  chemical 
laboratory  has  been  equipped  by  the  Institute  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Samuel  Amberg,  and  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  provided 
largely  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jones,  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Helmholz.  In  these  two  laboratories  investigations  of  diseases  of 
infancy  and  childhood  are  conducted.  At  the  University  of  Chicago 
space  and  facilities  have  been  provided  by  the  University  in  the  new 
Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory,  where,  under  the  supervision  of 
Drs.  Wells  and  Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  studies  of  the  problems  related  to  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  have  been  carried  on  since  the  opening  of  the 
Institute.  The  University  has  also  provided  a  two-flat  building  on 
Drexel  Avenue  in  which  Miss  Maud  Slye  has  conducted  her  extensive 
experiments  on  the  influence  of  heredity  upon  cancer. 

In  addition  to  these  four  centers  of  activity  the  Institute  has  sup- 
ported work  in  other  hospitals  and  laboratories  from  time  to  time 
when  it  has  seemed  that  a  man  with  a  suitable  problem  could  be  profit- 
ably helped.  By  joining  forces  with  other  institutions  in  this  way  it  has 
been  possible  to  use  all  available  funds  directly  for  the  aid  of  medical 
investigation,  and  save  the  usual  expenses  of  erection  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  and  similar  overhead  charges. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  consists  of  about  twenty  members,  exclusive 
of  special  assistants  and  investigators,  and  untrained  helpers.  Half  the 
members  of  the  staff  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  others  give  some  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine.    At  the  present 
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time  the  staff  is  composed  as  follows:  H.  Gideon  Wells  (Director),  R.  T. 
Woodyatt,  Samuel  Amberg,  Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  Henry  F.  Helmholz, 
Maud  Slye,  Karl  K.  Koessler,  E.  J.  Witzemann,  Harriet  F.  Holmes, 
Russell  M.  Wilder,  J.  M.  Retinger,  W.  D.  Sansum,  Julian  H.  Lewis, 
S.  M.  Cadwell,  Mary  B.  Maver,  Carol  Beeler;  Fellows:  W.  B.  McClure, 
George  H.  Coleman,  V.  D.  Greer,  Benjamin  Rappaport,  Binzi  Suyenaga. 
There  are  also  ten  voluntary  investigators  and  scientific  assistants 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 

While  the  lines  of  investigation  pursued  by  the  several  workers  in  the 
Institute  are  varied,  and  problems  of  widely  different  character  have 
been  investigated  as  the  occasion  arose,  yet  in  the  main  the  chief  empha- 
sis of  the  work  has  been  upon  the  chemical  side  of  medical  problems. 
This  line  of  attack  has  been  selected  because  it  represents  the  aspect  of 
medical  science  that,  with  the  exception  of  infectious  diseases,  apparently 
holds  forth  the  greatest  opportunities  for  productive  and  useful  work. 
The  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  already  is  actively 
engaged  in  research  on  the  problems  of  infectious  diseases  in  this  com- 
munity, and  hence  it  was  believed  best  to  attack  the  distinct  but  related 
field  of  chemical  research  in  co-operation  with  the  former  Institute, 
thereby  providing  for  thorough  work  in  all  parts  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "growing  border"  of  medicine.  Of  course  many  problems  of  the 
infectious  diseases  require  chemical  investigation,  and  in  these  fields  the 
two  institutes  have  at  times  co-operated. 

The  work  of  the  Sprague  Institute  on  tuberculosis  has  especially  the 
character  of  a  chemical  investigation  of  an  infectious  disease,  for  the 
studies  in  this  subject  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  search  for  chemical 
substances  that  may  be  able  to  destroy  or  check  the  tubercle  bacillus 
without  harming  the  subject  of  the  disease  as  efficiently  as  quinine 
destroys  the  malaria  parasite  with  almost  no  effect  on  the  patient  in 
whose  blood  it  lives.  This  sort  of  study,  called  chemotherapy  by  Ehrlich, 
whose  work  in  this  field  yielded  such  valuable  results,  involves  the  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  of  the  diseased  tissues  of  tubercu- 
lous men  and  animals,  and  of  many  compounds  that  may  be  devised  to 
overcome  the  bacilli.  As  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  that  has  a  very  slow 
course,  investigation  of  its  treatment  in  experimental  animals  can 
progress  but  slowly,  and  requires  much  care  and  patience.  So  far  the 
work  has  been  largely  concerned  with  establishing  fundamental  facts 
regarding  the  chemistry  of  the  bacilli  and  the  soil  they  inhabit,  on  which 
to  base  subsequent  studies  of  treatment,  but  work  is  now  under  way 
involving  the  testing  of  the  action  of  various  compounds  for  which  there 
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may  be  reason  to  hope  for  some  favorable  results.  When  favorable 
results  are  obtained,  however  slight,  we  may  analyze  them  and  determine 
what  properties  of  the  compound  tried  are  responsible  for  these  results, 
and  with  this  knowledge  devise  new  compounds  with  still  more  favorable 
effects. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Sprague  Institute,  Dr.  Harry  J. 
Corper,  was  made  director  of  the  Laboratories  of  the  Municipal  Tubercu- 
losis Hospital  when  that  institution  was  first  opened,  and  is  there  con- 
tinuing investigations  of  tuberculosis. 

At  Rush  Medical  College  two  lines  of  work  have  been  particularly 
followed.  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  aided  by  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  has 
been  investigating  certain  types  of  diseases  with  reference  to  their 
treatment.  To  aid  in  this  work  the  Institute  maintains  two  four-bed 
wards  in  which  patients  suffering  from  the  diseases  under  investigation 
may  be  cared  for.  Several  hundred  cases  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism 
have  been  studied  with  great  care  and  thoroughness,  and  given  the 
advantage  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  methods  in  medicine,  in 
order  that  the  true  value  of  these  advances  may  be  determined  and 
further  improvements  instituted.  Other  less  common  diseases  have 
also  been  studied  in  considerable  numbers,  with  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  most  useful  methods  of  treatment.  Dr.  Woodyatt  and  his 
associates  are  studying  especially  diabetes  and  related  disorders  and  the 
chemical  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  these  diseases.  Methods 
have  been  devised  permitting  continuous  injection  of  suitable  fluids 
directly  into  the  veins  of  patients  or  animals  with  great  accuracy  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  treat  certain 
conditions,  to  study  or  diagnose  others,  and  even  to  feed  patients  who 
cannot  take  needed  materials  so  effectively  in  any  other  way,  during 
critical  periods;  also  many  facts  of  importance  in  general  physiology  may 
be  learned  by  these  methods. 

Especial  interest  is  taken  in  children's  diseases,  and  the  Children's 
Memorial  Hospital  furnishes  exceptional  opportunities  for  work  in  this 
field.  In  addition  to  its  research  staff  of  five  investigators,  the  Institute 
also  provides  the  hospital  with  two  resident  physicians,  who  divide  their 
time  between  the  wards  and  the  laboratories.  The  general  principle 
of  the  work  in  the  Children's  Hospital  is  that  of  testing  the  applicability 
of  new  devices  and  discoveries  in  general  medicine  to  the  diagnosis, 
management,  and  treatment  of  children's  diseases.  No  particular 
class  of  disease  has  been  selected  for  exclusive  investigation.  The 
Institute  has  also  contributed  funds  to  the  general  work  of  the  Children's 
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Memorial  Hospital  and  to  the  Infant's  Welfare  Association,  the  medical 
director  of  which,  Dr.  Helmholz,  is  one  of  the  Institute's  staff. 

A  particularly  interesting  and  important  undertaking  has  been  the 
investigation  of  the  influence  of  heredity  on  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in 
mice,  by  Miss  Maud  Slye.  Miss  Slye  was  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  studying  problems  in  genetics  under  the  late 
Professor  Charles  O.  Whitman  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  the 
large  stock  of  mice  bred  by  her  in  pursuing  her  studies  on  certain 
problems  of  heredity,  numerous  cases  of  spontaneous  development  of 
cancer  were  observed,  and  hence  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  hereditary  influences  on  the  occurrence  of  cancer  was  offered.  This 
problem  has  been  studied  in  Miss  Slye's  stock  of  mice  of  known  pedigree 
for  upward  of  twenty  generations  in  many  strains,  there  having  been  for 
some  time  about  10,000  to  12,000  mice  in  the  mouse  community  under 
observation.  The  mice  are  maintained  under  the  most  hygienic  con- 
ditions possible,  in  order  to  prevent  epidemics,  so  that  as  far  as  possible 
each  mouse  may  live  out  its  full  natural  life,  and  no  influence  other 
than  heredity  is  introduced  either  to  favor  or  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  cancer.  Over  15,000  mice  thus  dying  natural  deaths  have  been 
examined  post  mortem,  and  their  diseases  investigated.  The  tumors, 
of  which  over  two  thousand  have  been  studied,  resemble  in  nearly  all 
respects  those  that  occur  in  man.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  many 
experiments  of  different  kinds  that  there  is  no  contagion  of  cancer  from 
one  mouse  to  another,  no  matter  how  intimate  the  contact,  a  result  in 
harmony  with  the  findings  of  many  other  experiments  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Also  it  has  been  found  possible  to  breed  strains  of  mice  in  which  cancer 
is  extremely  common — in  fact,  the  most  usual  cause  of  death — in  adults,  as 
well  as  strains  in  which  cancer  never  occurs.  The  laws  determining  these 
inherited  tendencies  are  being  worked  out,  but  they  seem  to  be  the  same 
laws  that  regulate  inherited  characteristics  generally.  The  mice  are 
not  born  with  cancer,  but  evidently  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency 
for  mice  of  certain  definite  ancestry  to  develop  cancer  in  adult  life 
than  for  mice  of  different  ancestry.  Many  features  of  this  hereditary 
tendency  to  cancer  are  being  studied  by  Miss  Slye  with  particular 
reference  to  its  modification  by  diet,  hygiene,  and  other  factors,  and  its 
applicability  to  human  cancer. 

The  Institute  has  also  supported  many  other  special  investigations 
in  medical  problems.  Dr.  Emery  R.  Hayhurst  held  for  three  years  a 
fellowship  in  industrial  diseases,  studying  especially  brass-founders' 
ague  and  the  health  of  painters.    He  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the 
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Survey  of  the  Industrial  Health  Hazards  and  Occupational  Diseases  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  where  he  made  and  published  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  this  important  subject.  Dr.  Peter  Bassoe  also  made  a  study  of 
the  influence  of  working  under  high  air  pressure  upon  the  subsequent 
health  of  the  workers.  Dr.  Evarts  Graham  has  conducted  extensive 
studies  on  the  harmful  effects  that  sometimes  are  produced  by  chloro- 
form, and  has  discovered  that  certain  rare  types  of  infantile  diseases 
may  at  times,  if  not  usually,  be  the  result  of  chloroform  given  the  mother. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Infant  Welfare  stations  studies  have  been 
made  on  the  influence  of  high  temperature  on  infant  health,  and  espe- 
cially exact  investigations  of  the  effect  various  amounts  of  clothing 
play  in  the  infant  mortality  and  illnesses  of  summer,  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital.  Studies  on  the 
chemistry  of  gout,  intestinal  ulceration  in  infancy,  defenses  of  the 
body  against  infection,  physical  chemistry,  new  chemical  methods,  and 
numerous  other  topics  have  been  carried  out  and  published  in  scientific 
journals. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Administration  has,  with  the  purpose  of 
furthering  work  that  may  help  in  the  prevention  of  mental  disease, 
offered  the  Sprague  Institute  facilities  for  the  study  of  dementia  precox 
at  the  State  Hospital  at  Dunning.  This  disease  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, for  its  victims  constitute  about  one-half  the  population  of  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  United  States  every  year  about  15,000  young  persons  are  afflicted 
by  this  appalling  and  practically  incurable  mental  disorder.  Often, 
too,  these  young  persons  are  among  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
of  our  youth.  As  soon  as  possible  the  Institute  will  co-operate  with  the 
State  Board  in  its  progressive  efforts  to  prevent  insanity  as  well  as  to  care 
for  the  insane.  To  guide  in  this  work  an  advisory  council  has  been 
formed,  consisting  of  Professor  L.  F.  Barker  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Professor  W.  T.  Councilman  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
Dr.  August  Hoch,  director  of  the  New  York  Psychopathic  Hospital  at 
Ward's  Island. 

The  Sprague  Institute  will  also  co-operate  with  the  Chicago  Lying-in 
Hospital  when  its  new  hospital  building  is  completed,  maintaining 
there  a  Fellow  in  obstetrics,  who  will  conduct  investigations  on  the 
diseases  and  disorders  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  the  staffs  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Institute. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  Institute  is  under  the  supervision  of  an 
advisory  council,  consisting  of  Drs.  James  B.  Herrick,  Frank  Billings, 
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Ludvig  Hektoen,  Joseph  L.  Miller,  E.  R.  LeCount,  and  Professors  Julius 
Stieglitz  and  E.  O.  Jordan. 

Since  its  organization  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  lost  two  members 
by  death:  Mr.  Byron  L.  Smith,  whose  place  as  treasurer  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  was  filled  by  his  son,  Mr.  Bruce  D.  Smith;  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Sprague,  whose  place  as  a  member  of  the  Board  was  filled  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Pirie,  while  Dr.  Frank  Billings  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 

The  results  of  the  investigative  work  of  the  Institute  are  published 
in  various  scientific  journals  appropriate  to  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
Reprints  of  these  articles  are  bound  together  annually  and  issued  as 
volumes  entitled  Studies  from  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute. 
So  far  three  volumes  have  been  issued,  containing  in  all  eighty  separate 
publications,  and  a  fourth  volume  will  appear  early  in  1917.  These  are 
furnished  to  scientific  libraries  and  to  research  institutions  in  related 
fields  of  work. 


HONOR  TO  PRESIDENT  JUDSON 

Enthusiasm  of  members  of  the  faculties  for  their  colleague  and  leader, 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  and  especially  profound  admiration  for  the 
administrative  and  diplomatic  skill,  the  foresight,  persistent  energy,  and 
patient  labor  which  have  resulted  in  the  plans  for  a  medical  school,  found 
expression  on  December  19, 1916,  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  when  three  hundred 
members  of  the  faculties  and  their  wives  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
President.  The  committees  in  charge  were:  the  Committee  on  the 
Dinner,  Professors  Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Anton 
Julius  Carlson,  Floyd  Russell  Mechem,  and  Julius  Stieglitz;  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Memorial,  Professors  Robert  Russell  Bensley,  James 
Hayden  Tufts,  and  Associate  Professor  Preston  Kyes.  The  toast- 
master  was  Professor  Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin.  Professor 
James  Hayden  Tufts'  subject  was  "Medicine  and  Man."  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,  Professor  of  Medicine,  spoke  of  "Medicine  in  Chicago." 
Dean  James  Rowland  Angell  had  for  his  topic  "Medicine  and  the  Uni- 
versity." Professor  Robert  Russell  Bensley,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  faculties,  then  read  the  following  address  to  the  President  and 
presented  to  him  the  beautifully  illuminated  and  bound  manuscript  to 
which  were  appended  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  faculties: 

To  Harry  Pratt  Jtidson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President,  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of 

Chicago: 

The  recent  announcement  by  you,  Mr.  President,  of  matured  plans  for  the  organi- 
zation of  medical  research  and  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  has 
called  out  among  your  colleagues,  the  members  of  the  faculties,  lively  and  general 
expressions  of  gratification.  It  has  excited  high  anticipations  of  what  these  plans  must 
mean  for  the  future  of  our  University  and  for  its  service  to  mankind.  We  are  prompted 
to  bring  to  you  our  greetings  and  felicitations  in  recognition  of  this  significant  accom- 
plishment, and  to  make  the  event  an  occasion,  not  only  for  enjoying  with  you  the 
happy  outcome  of  the  thought  and  labor  of  many  years,  but  especially  for  transmitting 
to  you  formally  but  intimately  our  appreciation  of  the  important  part  which  you 
yourself  have  had  in  making  this  outcome  possible. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  further  development  of  the  University's 
resources  and  activities  it  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  intimate  relations  which  in  the 
past  medicine  has  sustained  to  science  and  philosophy,  or  to  refer  to  the  leading  role 
of  medicine  in  the  origins  of  the  mediaeval  university  to  which  all  modern  universities 
trace  their  lineage.  Enough  to  remind  ourselves  that  with  the  recent  discoveries, 
and  especially  with  the  recent  developments  of  methods  of  investigation,  medicine  is 
now  drawing  from  every  department  of  science  the  resources  for  its  great  task  and  is 
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in  turn  beginning  to  conceive  that  task  itself  in  such  larger  scope  as  to  kindle  the 
imagination  and  suggest  new  possibilities  for  human  life. 

Your  appreciation  of  the  breadth  of  this  development  and  of  the  opportunities 
for  fundamental  contributions  by  the  academic  institution  we  feel  is  evidenced  on  the 
one  hand  by  your  activities  in  connection  with  extramural  endowments  operating  to 
promote  medical  advance  at  distant  points,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  development 
for  our  own  institution  of  a  program  at  once  comprehensive  and  idealistic. 

As  members  of  the  faculties  we  can  but  feel  highly  gratified  and  honored  that  our 
University  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  great  a  service.  We  realize  that  this 
is  possible  because  the  plans  for  medical  development  in  general  have  been  conceived 
along  broad  and  sound  lines,  and  no  less  because  your  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  University  has  been  such  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  to 
contribute  the  means  for  carrying  on  such  an  enterprise. 

Your  colleagues  know  you  well  enough  to  feel  that  it  would  be  distasteful  to  you  to 
use  language  of  compliment  or  to  say  all  that  might  easily  be  said  concerning  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task  which  you  have  performed.  Instead  we  assure  you 
of  our  hearty  congratulations  and  of  our  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  a  great  work 
well  done. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  put  in  words  adequately  the  appreciation 
which  I  feel  for  the  expression,  rendered  here  tonight  by  my  col- 
leagues, of  interest  in  the  great  medical  plans  we  have  on  foot,  and 
of  their  kind  personal  feeling  toward  myself.  Essentially,  of  course,  I 
interpret  it  as  relating  to  an  idea,  not  to  a  person,  and  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  we  are  all  alike  in  the  ideals  of  which  the  new  medical 
schools  will  be  the  concrete  expression.  Of  course  I  knew  quite  well  what 
was  the  point  of  view  of  my  colleagues  in  the  faculty,  and  that  I  was 
trying  to  work  in  accord  with  their  standards.  Still,  the  time  has  been 
long.  It  is  now  ten  years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  trying  to  work  out 
this  matter.  There  have  been  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  most  of  which 
I  cannot  discuss.  It  seemed  to  me  essential  that  we  should  have  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  boards  in  the  East  as  a  beginning.  From  that  I 
was  sure  that  we  could  move  on  to  success.  Through  all  these  years 
I  have  kept  in  mind  steadily  certain  fundamental  things  which  I  believed 
ought  to  be  realized,  and  which  I  was  determined  should  be  realized 
sooner  or  later.  These  were  especially  a  hospital  on  the  Midway  fully 
controlled  by  the  medical  staff,  so  well  endowed  as  to  be  independent 
of  paying  patients,  with  a  medical  staff  imbued  with  the  same  ideals 
as  those  which  actuate  the  science  departments  in  the  University  now, 
devoting  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research,  and  therefore 
adequately  paid,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  commercial  prac- 
tice.    It  is  not  the  function  of  the  University  to  pour  into  the  medical 
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profession  annually  a  large  number  of  practitioners.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  University  to  train  a  small  number  of  selected  students  in  the 
best  and  most  thorough  way — training  them  to  be  practitioners,  no 
doubt,  but  imbuing  them  with  the  spirit  of  science,  the  spirit  of  research, 
the  spirit  of  service  to  humanity.  The  scientific  physician  who  can 
most  effectively  prevent  disease  is  the  one  who  should  win  the  brightest 
renown.  This  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  commerical  medicine.  These 
I  have  long  believed  to  be  indispensable  in  any  medical  school  with 
which  the  University  should  be  connected,  and  numerous  suggestions 
that  we  undertake  something  of  a  different,  and  in  my  opinion  inferior, 
grade  have  been  uniformly  rejected.  While  of  course  the  time  has  been 
long,  and  while  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  have  been  discouraged,  I 
have  never  in  fact  been  discouraged  myself;  I  have  never  given  up,  not 
the  hope  only,  but  the  confident  expectation,  that  our  ambitions  would  be 
realized,  and  that  we  should  be  able  in  an  adequate  way  to  render  this 
great  service  to  medical  science.  It  would  have  been  easy  at  one  time  or 
another  to  have  made  a  beginning  which  did  not  seem  suitable;  and  I 
confess  that  at  one  time  when  it  became  necessary  to  face  the  alternative 
of  beginning  something  which  I  did  not  believe  adequate  or  of  virtually 
declining  a  large  sum  of  money,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  do  the  latter. 
We  have  now  a  plan  sound  in  its  foundation,  large  in  its  scope,  and 
promising  in  its  future  usefulness.  The  very  generous  gifts  which  have 
initiated  our  undertaking  have  made  a  beginning  which  must  lead  to 
success.  Of  course  much  remains  to  be  done.  A  large  sum  of  money  is  yet 
to  be  obtained.  I  feel  entire  confidence,  however,  that  this  will  be  forth- 
coming. This  organization  is  not  for  the  University  alone;  it  is  not  for 
Chicago  alone ;  it  is  for  the  medical  profession ;  it  is  for  humanity.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  which  appeals  to  many  generous-minded  men  and  women, 
and  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  shall  see  our  vision  realized  in  Chicago. 
The  Toastmaster  is  quite  right  in  speaking  of  the  unity  and  mutual 
good-will  which  prevail  in  our  faculty.  Such  a  gathering  as  we  have 
tonight,  and  the  spirit  shown  here,  are  sufficient  evidence.  I  know  many 
faculties,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  is  none  where  there  are  so  few 
trifling  causes  of  difference  as  in  this  faculty.  The  truth  is,  I  think 
that  we  are  all  too  busily  engaged  in  the  large  things  of  life  to  trouble 
ourselves  with  trifles.  I  know  that  the  spirit  of  our  faculty  is  a  unit; 
and  I  know  that  the  common  purposes  which  we  have  in  mind  are  so 
large  and  are  so  generous  that  we  can  all  work  together  happily  toward 
these  common  ends.  It  is  a  privilege  to  me  to  work  with  and  for  my  col- 
leagues in  trying  to  realize  the  great  ideals  of  the  University. 
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By  HIS  EXCELLENCY  V.  K.  WELLINGTON  KOO 

Minister  of  the  Chinese  Republic  to  the  United  States  of  America 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

In  inviting  me  to  be  the  Convocation  orator  today,  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  done  me  a  great  honor  of  which  I  am  peculiarly  sensible. 
Being  a  citizen  of  a  country  where  learning  is  fostered  as  a  religion  and 
having  spent  many  years,  too,  as  a  student  in  an  American  university,  I 
fully  realize  the  meaning  and  significance  of  an  occasion  like  this,  and 
wish,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of 
your  cordial  invitation. 

It  is,  however,  only  with  trepidation  and  diffidence  that  I  undertake 
the  role  assigned  to  me.  Speaking  of  the  program  for  the  Convocation 
Day  in  this  University,  the  author  of  Great  American  Universities,  who  is 
one  of  your  eminent  alumni,  has  said  that  on  such  an  occasion  "there 
was  always  an  address  by  somebody  worth  listening  to  and  talking  about 
afterward."  Conscious  of  this  uninterrupted  series  of  great  Convocation 
orators  in  the  past  years,  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  if  my  remarks 
this  afternoon  should  turn  out  to  be  devoid  of  both  of  these  qualifications. 

I  have  selected  for  my  subject  today  "China  and  the  United  States," 
not  because  I  personally  have  the  honor  to  represent  my  country  in  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  much  weightier  reason  that  the  relations 
between  these  two  countries  constitute  a  brilliant  and,  in  many  respects, 
unique  chapter  in  the  history  of  international  intercourse.  The  people 
of  China  and  the  people  of  America  came  into  contact  with  each  other 
at  a  much  later  date  than  with  those  of  other  maritime  powers  of  the 
West.  They  have  known  each  other  only  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years.  Yet  during  this  comparatively  brief  period  of  mutual 
intercourse  they  have  already  developed  a  friendship  which  has  become 
truly  traditional. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  this  friendship  ?  What  has  made 
this  friendship  endure  ?    Different  minds  may  suggest  different  answers; 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  19,  1916. 
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but  in  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  this 
friendship  and  make  it  endure  because  it  has  been  based,  not  upon  sordid 
interests  or  sinister  designs,  not  upon  a  common  fear  of  a  common 
enemy,  not  upon  a  common  hope  to  attain  a  common  ambition,  but 
mainly  upon  the  purifying,  ennobling  principles  of  peace  and  good-will, 
of  justice  and  mutual  respect.  While  hopes  and  fears  may  vanish  as 
suddenly  as  they  arise,  these  principles  live  through  all  times;  and, 
therefore,  that  which  takes  them  for  a  foundation  cannot  but  have  a 
character  of  permanence. 

These  principles  of  peace  and  good- will,  of  justice  and  mutual  respect, 
are  illustrated,  indeed,  in  all  phases  of  the  Sino-American  intercourse. 

It  was  through  trade  that  the  Chinese  and  Americans  made  their 
first  acquaintance,  and,  as  history  shows,  their  meeting  was  a  striking 
case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Samuel  Shaw,  the  supercargo  of  the  American 
ship,  "The  Empress  of  China,"  which  bore  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  into  a  Chinese  port,  on  August  30,  1784,  tells  us  in  his 
Journal  that  on  its  arrival  at  Macao  and  Canton  the  vessel  was  welcomed 
by  salutes  from  the  ships  of  all  nations  in  those  ports  and— this  is  a 
noteworthy  point — that  the  Chinese  were  "very  indulgent"  toward  his 
party  and  were  "highly  pleased"  at  their  presence. 

There  was  indeed,  as  there  still  is,  every  reason  for  the  Chinese  to  like 
the  American  merchant.  He  was  honest  and  clean-cut  in  his  business 
relations.  Unlike  those  from  other  countries,  he  was  not  anxious  to 
have  his  own  country  first  seize  some  territory  as  point  oVappui  and  then 
develop  trade.  He  was  free  from  the  odium  which  attached  to  his 
fellow-merchants  from  other  countries  of  having  made  a  forcible  entry 
into  peaceful  Asia.  He  was  interested  in  trade  for  trade's  sake;  and — 
what  was  more  praiseworthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese — when  others 
were  tempted  by  the  profitableness  of  the  prohibited  opium  traffic  and 
clandestinely  busied  themselves  with  smuggling  this  "foreign  poison" 
into  China,  he  confined  himself,  to  use  the  words  of  the  imperial  com- 
missioner then  stationed  at  Canton,  "to  legitimate  and  honorable 
trade." 

The  Chinese  authorities,  on  their  side,  did  not  fail  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  purity  of  motive  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  American  merchant;  they  always  wanted  to  do  him  a  good 
turn  when  their  time  came.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1842  when  Com- 
modore Kearny  of  the  American  Naval  Squadron  in  the  Far  East,  on 
learning  that  the  British  and  Chinese  authorities  were  about  to  nego- 
tiate a  tariff  and  a  set  of  new  trade  regulations,  requested  of  the  governor 
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of  Canton  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  "placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  merchants  of  the  nation  most  favored,"  the  governor  stated 
in  his  reply  that  "  the  august  Emperor  has  clearly  recognized  the  fact 
that  American  merchants  have  been  respectfully  observant  of  the  laws" 
and  that  therefore  their  interests  should  certainly  be  attended  to.  His 
promise  was  fully  carried  out.  For  when  the  imperial  commissioner 
promulgated  the  new  tariff,  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  British, 
averaging  the  low  rate  of  about  5  per  cent,  he  also  announced  that  it 
should  apply  to  the  commerce  with  China  of  all  nations  as  well  as  of 
England.  The  Honorable  John  W.  Foster  in  his  American  Diplomacy 
in  the  Orient  makes  a  gracious  acknowledgement  of  this  striking  act. 
He  says:  "It  is  due  to  the  Chinese  Government  to  say  that  this  grant 
of  trade  to  all  nations  upon  equal  terms  was  an  inspiration  of  its  own 
sense  of  justice,  as  neither  the  Emperor  nor  his  Commissioner  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  rule  of  international  law — '  the  most  favored  nation ' — 
at  that  day,  even  imperfectly  observed  by  the  Christian  governments." 

The  success  of  the  American  merchants  in  the  early  days  of  then- 
trade  with  China  was  astonishing.  American  shipping  in  Chinese  waters 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  With  only  one  merchant  ship  entered  in 
Chinese  ports  to  its  credit  in  1784,  the  United  States  sent  five  in  1786, 
fifteen  in  1789,  twenty  in  1800,  and  thirty-four  in  1801.  For  the  four 
years  ended  1807  there  was  an  average  clearing  of  thirty-six  American 
ships  for  each  year.  American  trade  with  China  grew  so  fast  that  in  a 
few  years  from  its  start  it  became  a  formidable  rival  of  the  British  trade. 
In  fact  for  many  decades  the  United  States  was  a  close  second  to  Great 
Britain  in  its  share  of  the  China  trade.  This  progress  went  on  until  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  in  this  country,  when  it  was  abruptly  checked. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  success  of  American  traders 
in  China  in  the  early  years  was  due  largely  to  their  disposition  to  be 
law-abiding  and  their  efforts  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Chinese  people.  These  were  desirable  traits  in  a  foreign  merchant 
of  the  early  days,  because  the  Chinese  officials  considered  them  as  evi- 
dence of  good- will  and  peaceful  intention  toward  China.  When  they  saw 
these  traits  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of  American  mer- 
chants, they  were  not  slow  in  expressing  their  appreciation  and  in  accord- 
ing most  friendly  treatment  to  those  "new  people,"  as  Americans  were 
then  known  and  called  in  China. 

Though,  since  the  Civil  War,  American  commerce  in  China  has 
receded  from  its  former  position  of  second  to  Great  Britian,  which  has 
always  enjoyed  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  China  trade,  it  is  gratifying 
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to  say  that  the  decline  has  been  due  to  causes  quite  different  from  the 
points  we  are  discussing.  The  sentiments  and  principles  which  guided 
the  American  merchant  of  early  days  in  his  dealing  with  the  Chinese,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  remain  influential  with  the  American  merchant  of  today. 
And  so  long  as  these  sentiments  and  principles  remain  the  guiding 
influences  with  the  American  merchant  in  China  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Chinese  people  will  always  prefer  to  do  business  with  him.  In 
fact  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the  business  men  of  China  and  those  of 
the  United  States  seem  to  know  each  other  and  understand  each  other 
today  better  than  ever  before;  and  both  cherishing  the  same  sentiments 
and  principles,  they  have  in  recent  years  drawn  still  closer  to  each  other 
in  their  business  relations. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  specious  arguments  advanced  lately  in  favor 
of  investing  American  capital  in  China  through  the  intermediary  of  third 
parties,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  better  combination 
for  utilizing  the  rich  resources  of  China  and  for  developing  sound  business 
relations  between  our  two  countries  than  the  combination  of  American 
capital  and  Chinese  labor,  of  American  skill  and  Chinese  resources. 

But  even  more  significant  than  the  trade  relations  between  our  two 
countries  has  been  the  work  of  American  missionaries  in  China,  than 
whom  no  class  of  foreigners  are  more  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  unselfish 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  people.  The  spirit  which  has  under- 
lain and  still  underlies  the  relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  devotion  of  this  com- 
paratively small  group  of  Americans  to  their  useful  services  in  China 
and  in  their  readiness  to  uphold  the  cause  of  justice  and  fairness. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Bridgeman  was  the  first  American  missionary  to  reach  China, 
arriving  at  Canton  in  1830.  His  work  was  typical  of  that  which  has 
been  and  is  still  being  carried  on  in  China  by  other  American  missionaries. 
His  interest  was  not  confined  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  but 
extended  to  the  work  of  education  and  writing.  He  founded  the  Chinese 
repository  in  order  to  make  China  better  known  to  the  outside  world,  and 
also  undertook  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language.  From 
his  time  down  to  the  present  less  than  ninety  years  have  elapsed,  and 
yet,  during  this  brief  period,  American  missionaries  who  followed  Dr. 
Bridgeman  have  achieved,  in  the  interest  of  China,  a  record  of  service 
which  properly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  China  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Like  their  pioneer,  they  did  not  confine  their  activity  to  the  work 
of  evangelization,  but  interested  themselves  as  well  in  other  equally 
important  fields  of  service. 
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As  religious  teachers  they  have  made  the  Christian  faith  known 
to  the  countless  millions  of  Chinese  who  had  not  heard  of  its  truths 
before,  and  thereby  gave  them  a  new  hope  and  a  new  source  of  inspira- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  happiness  and  comfort 
they  have  brought  to  those  who  found  life  miserable  because  of  its  lack 
of  spiritual  vision. 

For  the  introduction  of  modern  education,  too,  China  owes  a  great 
deal  to  American  missionaries.  It  is  a  general  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  people  that  through  their  translation  into  Chinese  of 
books  on  religious  and  scientific  subjects,  through  their  untiring  efforts 
in  establishing  schools  and  colleges  in  China,  and  through  their  work  as 
teachers  and  professors,  American  missionaries,  in  co-operation  with 
those  from  other  countries,  have  awakened  the  interest  of  the  Chinese 
masses  in  the  value  and  importance  of  the  new  learning.  To  a  great 
extent  the  present  widespread  educational  movement  in  China  is  trace- 
able in  its  origin  to  the  humble  efforts  begun  a  few  decades  ago  by  the 
Christian  evangelists  from  the  West.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  there 
are  today  as  many  as  4,650  schools  and  colleges  in  China  established  or 
supported  by  American  missionaries.  Several  of  these  schools  and  col- 
leges are  among  the  largest  and  best-managed  educational  institutions 
in  the  country. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  in  China  American  missionaries  have  rendered 
an  equally  important  service.  Their  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  nearly 
four  hundred  in  all,  not  only  give  shelter,  comfort,  and  peace  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  but  also  serve  as  centers  from  which 
radiates  with  increasing  luminosity  the  light  of  modern  medical  science. 

Closely  allied  with,  and  yet  distinctly  different  from,  their  work  as 
messengers  of  the  gospel  is  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  as  a  factor 
in  the  social  regeneration  of  China.  Many  of  the  epoch-making  reforms, 
such  as  the  suppression  of  opium  and  the  abolition  of  foot-binding,  have 
been  brought  about  with  no  little  encouragement  and  help  from  them. 
Two  semireligious  organizations,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  International 
Reform  Bureau,  both  of  them  almost  exclusively  American  enterprises, 
deserve  special  mention  for  their  co-operation  with  the  Chinese  people 
in  battling  against  social  evils  and  in  working  for  the  moral  uplift  of  the 
downcast.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their  useful  work  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  Chinese  people  I  may  point  out  that  both  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  heartily  supported  in  China  by  many  gifts  in  money  and  land. 

I  have  outlined  the  work  of  American  missionaries  at  some  length  in 
order  to  show  the  broad  scope  of  their  activities  and  the  utter  unselfishness 
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of  their  purposes.  Some  of  them  devote  five  or  ten  years  to  China, 
while  others  spend  their  whole  lives  there;  but  whether  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  period,  they  all  do  it  with  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  without 
hope  of  gain  to  themselves — beyond  the  gain  of  satisfaction  in  service 
rendered  and  duty  done.  These  men  penetrate  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  mingle  with  the  people,  and  live  as  members  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Neither  hardships  nor  difficulties  deter  them.  In  the  last 
half-century  troubles  sometimes  arose  between  them  and  the  local  people, 
but  they  were  always  peaceably  settled — settled  without  the  dispatching 
of  a  naval  or  a  military  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
without  the  loss  of  political  or  territorial  rights  on  the  part  of  China.  So 
by  contrast  and  comparison  the  people  of  China  have  long  come  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  the  missionaries  from  the  United  States  and 
those  from  certain  other  countries,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  mani- 
fested all  the  more  readiness  to  receive  and  welcome  them  with  open 
arms.  Nothing  which  individual  Americans  have  done  in  China  has 
more  strongly  impressed  Chinese  minds  with  the  sincerity,  the  genuine- 
ness, the  altruism  of  American  friendship  for  China  than  this  spirit  of 
service  and  sacrifice  so  beautifully  demonstrated  by  American  mis- 
sionaries. 

In  recent  years  a  new  form  of  missionary  work  has  been  introduced 
into  China  with  the  help  of  American  generosity.  Of  this  new  kind  of 
service  I  can  give  you  no  better  example  than  the  medical  work  which  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  China  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  a  result 
of  the  investigations  and  recommendations  of  the  China  medical  com- 
mission which  was  organized  and  dispatched  by  the  Foundation,  and  of 
which  the  distinguished  President  of  this  University  was  chairman. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  missionary  work,  it  is  non-sectarian,  but  like  it,  it 
is  prompted  by  a  Christian  spirit  of  service.  As  many  of  you  are  prob- 
ably already  familiar  with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  formulated  and  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  execution,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  this:  that  their  plans,  when  fully 
carried  out,  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  bound  to  produce  results  far 
beyond  those  now  contemplated  by  the  benevolent  promoters.  This 
work  will  not  only  assist  China  to  have  the  best  that  modern  medicine 
can  give,  but,  what  is  of  especial  interest  to  me,  it  will  serve  to  emphasize, 
more  clearly  than  ever  before,  the  American  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward 
the  Chinese  people. 

Turning  from  the  relations  arising  from  trade  and  Christian  mission 
work,  let  us  now  take  up  the  political  intercourse  between  China  and  the 
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United  States.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  spirit  which  has  predominated 
from  its  very  beginning  has  been  that  of  peace  and  good-will,  of  justice 
and  friendship.  I  have  advisedly  said  "from  the  beginning"  of  our 
political  relations,  because  if  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
early  intercourse  between  the  government  of  China  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  let  him  turn  to  the  letter  written  by  President 
John  Tyler,  July  12,  1843,  to  Emperor  Taokuang,  asking  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce;  to  the  written  instructions 
of  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  given  to  Caleb  Cushing,  the 
American  Commissioner  to  China;  and  to  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hsia, 
which  was  concluded  in  1844,  in  compliance  with  the  President's  wishes. 
In  this  presidential  letter,  which  was  really  a  note  of  introduction  because 
it  was  the  very  first  official  document  addressed  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  government,  there  was  this  characteristic 
passage:  "Our  Minister,  Caleb  Cushing,  is  authorized  to  make  a  treaty. 
Let  it  be  just.  Let  there  be  no  unfair  advantage  on  either  side."  And 
Webster's  instructions,  too,  pointed  out  emphatically  that  the  aims  of  the 
United  States  government  in  seeking  a  treaty  were  free  from  territorial 
aggrandizement  and  aggression,  and  neither  he  nor  his  government  would 
encourage  or  protect  its  citizens  in  violating  the  laws  of  China  as  to  trade. 

That  this  spirit  of  friendship  and  justice  was  fully  appreciated  and 
readily  responded  to  by  the  Chinese  authorities  was  a  fact  clearly  attested 
by  the  successful  completion  of  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hsia — the  first 
treaty  between  our  two  countries.  This  treaty  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able because,  negotiated  under  entirely  peaceable  circumstances,  it 
granted  Americans  in  China  substantially  more  privileges  than  did  the 
Anglo-Chinese  treaty  of  1842  to  British  subjects,  which,  as  history  tells 
us,  was  extracted  from  China  at  the  cannon's  mouth  as  a  closing  chapter 
of  the  sanguinary  Opium  War. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  present  this  spirit  of  friendship  and 
justice  has  remained  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Sino-American 
intercourse.  It  has  not  only  been  woven  into  all  the  treaties  which  have 
been  negotiated  and  concluded  between  our  two  countries  since  1844,  but 
it  has  also  been  recognized  as  the  basic  principle  of  our  daily  intercourse 
with  each  other.  It  is  only  by  recognizing  this  fact  that  one  can  account 
for  the  many  acts  of  friendship  and  justice  which  the  United  States  has 
performed  for  China — acts  so  rarely  seen  in  the  history  of  international 
relations  and  so  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  government  and  people  of 
my  country.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recount  here  all  that  has  been 
done  for  my  country,  for  it  would  take  too  much  of  your  time  to  do  it. 
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Suffice  it  to  mention,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  declaration  of  the  open- 
door  policy  by  John  Hay,  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  us  all;  the  prompt 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Republic  by  President  Wilson;  and  the  remis- 
sion of  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1907. 

In  speaking  of  the  remission  of  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  to  China, 
I  am  reminded  of  another  phase  of  the  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  which,  because  of  its  far-reaching  influence  on  the  course 
of  events  in  China,  deserves  our  attention.  I  refer  to  the  spirit  of  willing 
co-operation  which  American  educational  institutions  have  uniformly 
manifested  toward  Chinese  students.  This  is  not  only  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  international  friendship,  but  also  the  basis  of  the  intellectual 
alliance  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  first  Chinese  student  educated 
abroad  was  educated  in  this  country.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Yung  Wing, 
who  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1854  from  Yale  College,  and  through  his 
influence  the  first  batches  of  Chinese  government  students  were  sent 
over  to  America  between  1872  and  1875. 

Since  the  early  nineties,  Chinese  students  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps  in  increasing  numbers,  until  today  American  is  looked  upon 
by  many  Chinese  youths  as  the  Mecca  for  those  who  are  in  search  of 
truth  and  knowledge  abroad.  Many  of  these  students  have  graduated 
from  universities  or  colleges  here  and  have  returned  to  China  with  new 
ideas  and  ideals.  They  serve  as  torch  bearers  of  the  light  of  Western 
civilization,  as  reformers  of  old  institutions,  as  leaders  in  thought,  and  as 
apostles  of  progress.  Scores  of  them  have  attained  to  positions  of  great 
prominence  by  their  meritorious  services.  In  short,  modern  China  is 
under  a  profound  obligation  to  all  American  universities  and  colleges 
which  have  taken  part  in  training  Chinese  young  men  for  service  in  their 
own  country. 

This  training  of  Chinese  students  is,  in  my  mind,  destined  to  have  a 
significant  bearing,  not  only  on  the  future  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States,  but  possibly  also  on  the  relations  between  China 
and  the  world.  In  a  democracy,  where  public  opinion  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  national  and  international  policies,  leaders  in 
action  must  follow  leaders  in  thought,  unless  they  themselves  are  leaders 
in  thought  as  well.  The  friendly  policy  of  China  and  the  United  States 
toward  each  other  is  nothing  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  intellectual  classes  toward  each  other.  As  we  are  brought 
together  more  closely  in  thought,  so  shall  we  be  brought  closer  together 
in  other  phases  of  our  intercourse.    When  the  intellectual  currents  of  the 
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Far  East  and  the  Far  West  meet  in  sympathy  and  friendship,  the  East 
and  West  themselves  will  also  meet,  united  in  spirit  and  bound  in  good- 
will. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  Sino-American  relations, 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  once  or  twice  these  relations  were 
somewhat  marred  by  unpleasant  incidents.  But,  without  detailing 
them,  I  must  say  in  all  candidness  that  these  were  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  unbroken  friendship,  and  were  few  and  far  between.  Moreover, 
however  they  arose,  they  were  always  settled  by  both  parties  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  friendship.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  only  one  ques- 
tion which  has  not  been  entirely  settled ;  but  personally  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  and  friendship  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  solve  other  problems  which  arose  between  us  in  the 
past  will  ultimately  bring  about  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

You  may  have  noticed  by  this  time  that  in  outlining  the  various 
phases  of  the  Sino-American  intercourse  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  the 
incidents  particularly  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  friendship 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  pursued  this  course,  not  because  I  have  had  any  difficulty  in  finding 
evidences  of  this  same  spirit  on  the  part  of  China  in  her  dealing  with  the 
United  States,  but  rather  because  I  have  thought  it  would  be  more 
fitting  for  me  to  refrain  from  singing  the  praise  of  my  own  country.  I 
hope,  however,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  remark  to  you  that,  however 
differently  people  may  interpret  her  acts,  no  one  will  gainsay  the  fact 
that  China  has  been  fully  sensible  of  the  many  acts  of  friendship 
and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which 
prompted  these  acts,  she  has  always  tried  her  best  to  respond  in  the 
same  spirit. 

We  thus  see  that  between  China  and  the  United  States  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years  of  trade  intercourse,  eighty-seven  years  of  mis- 
sionary work,  seventy-three  years  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  nearly  half 
a  century  of  educational  co-operation  have  all  been  distinguished  by  a 
sustained  feeling  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  both  countries,  and  that 
this  feeling  has  been  engendered  by  a  mutual  desire  to  foster  good- will 
and  do  justice  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 

In  these  days  of  international  strife,  when  half  the  world  is  drenched 
in  blood  and  rent  in  bitterness  and  hatred,  it  is  well  for  us  to  call 
attention  to  the  relations  of  two  countries  which  have  had  a  varied  inter- 
course with  each  other  for  many  decades,  but  which  have  always  been 
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able  to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  in  their  relations.  It  shows  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  international  living  which  leads  to  continued  peace  and 
friendship  between  nations,  just  as  there  is  a  mode  of  international  living 
which  leads  to  bitter  international  hatred  and  war.  The  only  foundation 
for  permanent  international  peace  and  friendship  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in 
mutual  respect  for  each  other's  rights  and  a  reciprocal  desire  to  do  what 
is  just. 

It  is  true  that  to  lead  such  a  virtuous  life  in  international  intercourse 
may  not  comport  with  the  schemes  of  ambitious  nations  for  territorial 
aggrandizement  and  political  aggression.  But  why  should  there  be 
schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement  and  political  aggression?  Such 
schemes  only  lead  to  suspicion,  and  suspicion  leads  to  distrust,  distrust 
leads  to  hatred,  hatred  leads  to  preparation  for  war,  and  preparation  for 
war  leads  to  actual  war.  We  cannot  have  international  aggressions  and 
still  enjoy  the  blessings  of  uninterrupted  international  peace. 

But  in  looking  to  the  future  of  international  relations  I  am  decidedly 
an  optimist.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  when  families  took  pride  in  their 
bloody  feuds,  and  gentlemen  were  not  ashamed  of  fighting  deadly  duels. 
But  with  the  development  of  organized  national  life  these  remnants  of 
mediaeval  practices  have  long  been  done  away  with .  It  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  any  man  in  a  well-organized  state  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  without  being  punished  for  it.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  then, 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  between  individuals  cannot  be  brought 
about  in  international  relations  ?  All  that  is  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  is 
to  cultivate  and  develop  a  public  opinion  so  strong  that,  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  prevent  international  wrongdoing  altogether,  it  will  at  least  deter 
nations  from  frequently  and  flagrantly  committing  it.  It  was  through 
this  process  that  such  vicious  international  practices  as  the  slave  traffic, 
privateering,  and  maltreatment  of  [the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  were 
abolished ;  and  why  cannot  international  aggressions  be  done  away  with 
through  the  same  process,  however  gradual  it  may  be  ? 

What  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  is  perhaps  only  a  vague  ideal,  a  misty 
vision,  a  remote  possibility;  but  however  we  may  describe  it,  it  is  only 
by  constantly  holding  this  thought  before  us  that  we  can  hope  to  hasten 
its  realization.  And  for  this  purpose  no  two  nations  are  better  qualified 
to  co-operate  with  each  other  than  China  and  the  United  States,  whose 
mutual  intercourse,  as  we  have  seen,  is  practically  an  untainted  and 
unbroken  record  of  peace  and  friendship  based  upon  justice  and  good- will. 
Shall  we  not  all,  then,  strive  to  preserve  this  tradition  of  peace  and 
friendship  ?     For  every  day  of  international  right  living  brings  us  nearer 
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to  the  fulfilment  of  our  hope  to  build  up  a  higher  standard  of  international 
conduct  and  a  higher  ideal  of  international  life,  to  the  end  that  those  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  have  not  as  yet  abandoned  their  schemes 
of  aggression  and  aggrandizement  will  soon  come  to  see  the  folly  of  such 
schemes  and  the  wisdom  of  leading  a  life  that  will  promote  international 
peace  and  not  jeopardize  it.  In  pursuing  this  mission  of  hope  I  realize 
that  the  efforts  of  two  nations  are  necessarily  limited  and  may  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  much.  But  let  us  remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  has  been 
sown  and  has  grown  to  its  maturity,  it  is  the  largest  among  the  herbs 
and  it  becomes  a  tree. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

CHINA  AND  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  been  especially  interested  for  years 
past  in  the  prosperity  and  development  of  China.  Twice  a  commission 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  made  studies  of  Chinese  educational  questions.  In  the 
year  1909  Professor  Burton  and  Professor  Chamberlin  made  a  careful 
study  of  educational  conditions  in  China  and  submitted  a  report  which 
is  in  the  archives  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  19 14  the  same 
Foundation  sent  out  to  China  a  Medical  Commission,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  chairman,  the  purpose  being 
to  make  a  study  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  medical  education  and 
hospitals.  On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  that  Commission  the  Founda- 
tion determined  to  organize  medical  schools  in  Peking  and  Shanghai, 
and  to  aid  in  various  subsidiary  matters  of  medical  training.  To  carry 
out  these  plans  the  China  Medical  Board  was  formed,  and  it  is  today 
actively  engaged  in  the  important  work  in  question.  Chinese  students 
are  in  attendance  now  in  University  classes,  and  have  been  for  years 
past.  They  are  welcome,  and  we  rejoice  to  do  our  part  in  the  very 
interesting  and  wonderful  development  of  the  ancient  civilization  across 
the  Pacific.  The  University  has  been  honored  today  by  the  address 
given  by  His  Excellency  the  Chinese  Minister.  We  thank  him  cordially, 
and  ask  him  to  convey  to  his  government  the  very  sincere  best  wishes 
of  the  University. 

ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Quadrangles  during  the 
quarter  which  is  now  closing  is  3,758,  which  is  a  gain  of  404  over  the  same 
quarter  a  year  ago.  The  total  number  of  different  students  registered 
in  the  University  College  during  the  current  quarter  is  1,160,  a  gain  of 
130  over  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.  The  total  number  of  different 
students  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  the  present  time,  therefore, 
is  4,918,  as  against  4,384  in  1915 — a  total  gain  of  534.  The  steady  and 
rather  uniform  gain  of  10  per  cent  in  attendance  for  years  past  is  increas- 
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ing  very  rapidly  the  pressure  on  the  facilities  of  instruction  in  classrooms 
and  laboratories.  The  gain  in  the  last  Summer  Quarter  was  over  1,000, 
and  the  total  registration  for  the  current  year,  ending  June  30,  191 7,  will 
therefore  pass  10,000.  Those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
University  are  obliged  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  future  in  the  light 
of  this  increasing  throng  of  students  who  are  coming  to  us. 

GIFTS  TO   THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  current  quarter  has  been  signalized  by  a  number  of  gifts  for 
interesting  purposes — gifts,  I  may  add,  in  every  case  entirely  sponta- 
neous. 

Mr.  James  Vincent  Nash,  of  the  College  Class  of  1915,  has  made  a 
pledge  of  $50  a  year  for  ten  years,  commencing  December  1,  1916.  "The 
said  sum  is  to  be  used  by  the  University  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Reynolds  Club."  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Mr.  Nash  promises 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year  period  he  will  contribute  to  the 
University  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  an  endowment  fund  to  be  used  in  making 
permanent  this  very  interesting  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Reynolds  Club. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift,  of  the  College  Class  of  1907,  has  given  the 
University  $4,500  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  scholarships  in 
civil  government,  for  which  Mr.  Swift  has  provided  during  several  years 
past. 

A  donor  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  given  at  present  has  given 
the  University  the  sum  of  $1,500  a  year  for  five  years,  to  provide  for 
annual  lectures  on  general  subjects.  "The  fund  is  to  be  used  to  bring 
men  and  women,  leaders  in  their  lines,  before  the  University  students 
in  order  to  give  such  inspiration  as  students  receive  from  coming  in 
contact  with  great  minds." 

Mr.  Wilfrid  M.  Voynich,  of  London,  has  given  the  University  the 
sum  of  $3,000  a  year  for  three  years  to  establish  "a  chair  of  the  political 
and  economic  history  of  Poland."  Arrangements  are  pending  for  the 
designation  of  the  incumbent  of  this  chair. 

Mr.  John  Elmer  Thomas,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  in  the  College  Class  of  191 2  gives  $150  for  a  special  scholar- 
ship in  the  Department  of  Geology. 

Mr.  Day  McBirney,  of  Chicago,  gives  the  University  $5,000  to  endow 
a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Hugh  McBirney  III,  the  son  of  Day  Mc- 
Birney, a  student  in  the  University  High  School,  who  died  on  August  17, 
1916. 
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MEDICINE 

The  Autumn  Quarter,  1916,  has  been  signalized  by  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  undertakings  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
A  definite  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  medical  schools 
and  medical  research,  and  the  initial  work  of  obtaining  funds  has  been 
begun.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  plan,  with  which  all  are  familiar.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  very  sound  one.  The  additional  new  funds  required 
amount  to  over  $5,000,000.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining 
subscriptions  to  this  fund.  At  the  same  time  much  remains  to  be  done. 
More  than  a  million  dollars  is  yet  to  be  secured.  A  million  dollars  is  a 
large  sum,  and  while,  of  course,  we  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence 
to  the  future,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  as  yet  the  work  is  complete. 
We  are  asking  gifts,  not  from  friends  of  the  University  merely.  This 
undertaking  we  believe  to  be  of  significant  interest  to  the  whole  city  of 
Chicago,  to  the  whole  Northwest,  and  to  the  medical  profession  through- 
out the  entire  country.  We  trust  that  many  other  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  outside  of  Chicago  will  see  their  way  to 
join  in  making  possible  this  inspiring  work. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction,  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made: 

Glenn  G.  Munn,  Instructor  in  Accounting,  from  October  i,  1916. 

George  Davis  Bivin,  of  Fargo  College,  Instructor,  Department  of 
Education,  from  October  1,  1916. 

John  Allan  Child,  of  Amherst  College,  Instructor,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  from  October  1,  1916. 

Laura  Lucas,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, from  October  1,  1916. 

Martin  A.  Rosanoff,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Professorial 
Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  for  the  Spring  Quarter,  1917. 

Carl  R.  Moore,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Zoology,  from 
October  1,  1916. 

George  Emanuel  Burget,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology, from  October  1,  1916. 

Herbert  O.  Lussky,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
from  October  1,  19 16. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Resignations  of  the  following  officers  of  instruction  have  been 
accepted: 

Jay  Dunne,  Instructor,  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Cordelia  Kingman,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  School  of 
Education. 

William  B.  Sharp,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology. 
He  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Shanghai, 
China. 

LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Associate  Professor  Starr  for 
one  year  from  January  1,  19 17. 

MILITARY   TRAINING 

The  President  of  the  University  has  been  authorized  to  submit  to  the 
War  Department  an  application  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
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units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  It  is  understood  as  a 
part  of  this  application  that  the  University  agrees  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  two  years'  elective  course  of  military  training,  which  course 
when  entered  upon  by  any  student  shall,  as  regards  such  student,  be 
a  prerequisite  for  graduation;  that  there  shall  be  allotted  a  minimum 
of  an  average  of  three  hours  per  week  per  academic  year  for  military 
training  and  instruction  during  the  first  two  academic  years,  and  five 
hours  per  week  during  the  balance  of  such -student's  course;  and  that 
reasonable  efforts  shall  be  used  to  promote  and  further  the  objects  for 
which  the  training  course  is  organized;  also,  that  the  University  agrees 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  the 
issue,  care,  use,  safe-keeping,  and  accounting  of  such  government 
property  as  may  be  issued  to  the  institution. 

DEATH  OF  FRANKLIN  JOHNSON 

Franklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Homiletics,  retired,  died  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  October  9,  1916. 
He  was  born  November  30,  1836.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  1S92;  Associate  Professor  in  1895;  and  was  retired  in  1909. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  attendance  of  students  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  in  the 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  University  reached  a  total  of  3,718,  showing 
a  gain  of  415  over  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  191 5.  The  attendance  in 
University  College  was  1,165,  a  »ain  °f  x45  over  I9I5-  The  total 
attendance  was  4,883,  a  gain  of  560. 

GIFTS 

J.  Elmer  Thomas,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  of  the  Class  of  191 2,  has  pro- 
vided funds  for  a  special  scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Geology  for 
one  year. 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  M.  Voynich,  of  London,  which  establishes 
for  a  period  of  three  years  a  Chair  of  the  Political  and  Economic  History 
of  Poland  has  been  formally  accepted.  Steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  secure  the  lecturer  for  the  Chair,  who  is  to  be  appointed  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Polish  Academy  of  Science  in  Cracow  or  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow. 

Mr.  Day  McBirney,  of  Chicago,  has  made  a  gift  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Hugh  McBirney  III  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  his  son,  a  former 
student  of  the  University  High  School,  who  died  August  17,  1916,  in  his 
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seventeenth  year.  The  scholarship  provides  for  the  tuition  and  fees 
of  a  boy  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Principal.  In  transmitting  his 
gift  Mr.  McBirney  wrote: 

I  want  again  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  University  High  School  in 
every  way  and  of  its  fine  Principal,  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Johnson.  I  feel  that  I  have 
come  to  know  him  well  and  I  like  and  admire  him  greatly.  You  have  the  best  school 
that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  And  I  want  my  son,  who  loved  it  devotedly,  to  have 
his  name  perpetuated  in  connection  with  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  additional  appropriation  has  been  made  to  continue  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  con- 
cerned with  the  rigidity  of  the  earth. 

A  full  report  concerning  the  proposed  Medical  School  and  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  relating  to  it  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record. 
The  committee,  the  members  of  which  are  undertaking  the  task  of 
raising  the  $5,300,000  necessary  to  establish  the  medical  work  of  the 
University,  consists  of  the  following:  President  Judson,  A.  C.  Bartlett, 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Andrew  MacLeish,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Thomas  E. 
Donnelley,  Robert  L.  Scott,  Harold  H.  Swift,  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  reappointed  Franck  Schoell  as  Instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  Mr. 
Schoell  has  been  released  from  the  military7  prison  in  which  he  was  held 
for  upward  of  a  year  as  prisoner  of  war,  and  is  now  interned  at  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland,  until  peace  shall  be  declared. 

The  title  of  Shirley  J.  Case  has  been  changed  to  Professor  of  Early 
Church  History  and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  an  ornamental 
steel  tower  on  Rosenwald  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  is  already  in  its  offices  in 
Rosenwald  Tower. 
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TO   OCTOBER    1,   1893— Continued 

By  ALONZO  KETCHAM  PARKER 

If  President  Harper  had  really  been,  as  he  was  sometimes  painted  in 
those  days,  merely  the  flamboyant  manager  of  an  enterprise  depending 
for  its  existence  upon  the  stimulus  of  frequently  recurring  sensations, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  1891  a  "  cornerstone 
laying, "  or  at  least  a  "  breaking-ground  "  celebration,  conducted  with  the 
blatant  brass-band  pomp  and  display  required  to  advertise  an  approach- 
ing university  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  indeed  there  were  not  a  few 
conservative  and  sober-minded  men  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  to  do  the  regular  thing  and  thus  give  the  University  an 
early  and  happy  send-off.  But  far  more  important  and  serious  matters 
than  a  ceremonious  inaugural  claimed  just  then  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers.  When  the  plans  of  the  first  buildings  had 
been  approved  the  contracts  were  let,  and  when  the  contractors  were 
ready  they  began  work,  and  went  on  working  in  as  unostentatious  a 
fashion  as  though  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  grocery. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  buildings  on  Wednesday,  November  25, 
near  the  corner,  to  be  exact,  of  Ellis  Avenue  and  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
There  were  no  invited  guests  present  and  no  privileged  handling  of  a 
commemorating  spade.  But  the  event  lives  in  history,  nevertheless, 
through  the  picturesque  "story"  which  the  Chicago  Daily  News  pub- 
lished the  next  day. 

Today  marked  quite  an  era  in  the  educational  history  of  Chicago,  and  of  the 
country  for  that  matter,  for  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning  ground  was  broken  for 
Chicago's  $5,000,000  university.  There  was  no  blast  of  trumpets,  no  clash  of  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  There  were  no  benevolent  looking  bondholders  present 
to  shiver  in  the  north  wind  and  make  speeches  and  catch  colds  in  their  heads.  The 
exercises  were  very  simple  and  very  much  to  the  point.  It  was  seven  o'clock  or  there- 
abouts when  the  show  opened.  The  place  did  not  present  the  appearance  of  having 
been  chosen  for  a  gala  occasion.  There  was  a  rusty,  barbed-wire  fence,  half  broken 
down,  considerable  grass,  brown  and  sere,  several  trees,  a  few  cottages  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  half  a  dozen  teams  with  their  drivers.  That  was  all.  But  apparently 
it  was  enough. 

A  man  with  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves  and  a  Waterbury  watch  appeared  to  be  the 
foreman  of  the  gang.     He  swore  with  greater  freedom  and  appeared  to  have  more 
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chewing  tobacco  than  his  less  fortunate  comrades;  so  when  he  told  them  it  was  time 
to  go  to  work,  they  went.  A  plow  was  lifted  out  of  a  wagon,  a  team  of  horses  was 
hitched  on  one  end  and  a  driver  on  the  other.  The  driver  was  Mr.  Edward  Collins, 
who,  attired  in  a  great  woolly  coat  and  a  slouch  hat,  apparently  did  not  appreciate  the 
position  he  occupied.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to  remind  Mother 
Earth  that  she  is  to  receive  a  $5,000,000  university  to  her  bosom.  But  Mr.  Collins 
didn't  mind  it.  It  is  true  he  made  a  speech  at  the  time,  but  it  was  somewhat  brief. 
It  was  as  follows:  "Git  up!"  In  response  to  his  eloquence  the  impatient  horses 
started  forward,  there  was  a  scraping  sound,  as  if,  for  a  few  feet,  the  plow  skated  along 
on  top  of  the  grass,  then  a  rasping  plunge  of  the  plow  into  the  earth,  and  the  deed  was 
done.  The  great  Chicago  University  was  under  way,  so  far  as  material  growth  was 
concerned. 

It  was  "under  way"  certainly,  but  for  many  weeks  the  prospect  was 
not  alluring.  "I  saw  the  University  first,"  says  Professor  Burton,  "in 
January,  1891,  when  Cobb  Hall  was  in  the  early  stages  of  erection.  I 
drove  out  to  Fifty-seventh  Street  in  a  buggy  through  mud  into  which 
the  wheels  sank,  I  should  think,  half-way  to  the  hubs.  There  were  then, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  no  houses  in  the  district  between  Fifty-sixth  Street 
and  the  Midway  and  Woodlawn  Avenue  and  Washington  Park,  and 
none  on  the  east  side  of  Woodlawn  Avenue,  south  of  Fifty-sixth  Street. 
Nor  were  there  any  paved  or  macadamized  streets  in  this  region,  and 
few,  if  any,  south  of  Fifty-fifth  Street  and  east  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  When  I  came  back  in  September,  Cobb  Hall  was  nearing 
completion,  as  were  also  the  Divinity  dormitories.  Upon  none  of  the 
other  buildings  had  any  work  at  all  been  done."  "When  I  came  down 
from  Minneapolis  in  the  winter  of  1891-92,"  to  quote  President  Judson, 
"  to  look  over  the  plant,  I  found  a  wilderness  adjoining  the  projected  site 
of  the  World's  Fair.  In  that  wilderness  there  was  the  foundation  of  a 
recitation  hall  and  a  series  of  dormitories.  Still,  the  possibilities  seemed 
great,  and  these  possibilities  were  made  to  appear  much  like  proba- 
bilities by  Dr.  Harper's  enthusiasm."  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  one  of  the 
first  men  to  register  for  the  first  Freshman  class,  gives  this  picture  of  the 
campus  as  he  saw  it  just  before  opening  day:  "I  have  seen  few  mesas  in 
the  western  country  that  looked  more  desolate  than  that  sandy,  dusty, 
burr-infested  sweep  of  territory  from  Woodlawn  Avenue  to  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue.  The  new  building  that  was  to  be  Cobb  loomed  up 
incongruously  in  the  sandy  waste.  The  combination  of  a  new  Gothic 
building,  board  sidewalks,  scrub  oaks,  and  frog  ponds  was  never  to  be 
forgotten." 

As  the  summer  of  1892  drew  to  a  close,  appearances  were  against 
the  men  who  were  confident  that  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  occupy 
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the  new  buildings  on  October  i.  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  which  should  have 
been  ready  September  i,  was  almost  ready,  as  everyone  told  everyone 
else  cheerfully,  in  the  last  week  of  September.  Entrance  examinations 
had  been  held  at  many  centers  in  April  and  in  June  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  Frost  Abbott,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  University 
Examiner.  The  President  and  other  administrative  officers  contrived  to 
establish  themselves  in  Cobb  Hall  early  in  September,  and  sat  at  their 
desks  through  crowded  and  noisy  days,  entertaining  curious  and  con- 
gratulatory visitors,  giving  instructions  to  instructors,  and  matriculating 
students,  professing  the  while  not  to  be  in  the  least  annoyed  by  the 
rattle  and  bang  of  steamfitters,  plumbers,  and  carpenters.  A  news- 
paper man  gives  this  account  of  a  visit  to  the  University  in  the  middle 
of  September:  "As  Dr.  Harper  sat  at  his  desk,  a  mechanic  smoking  a 
short  pipe  climbed  around  on  the  scaffolding  overhead  and  dropped 
shavings  and  shingle  nails  down  on  his  desk.  Out  in  the  hallways  the 
carpenters  were  rasping  around  with  jack  planes,  sawing  planks  in  two, 
and  nailing  on  the  oak  wainscoting.  The  halls  of  learning  resembled 
a  planing  mill."  Late  in  August  Dr.  Harper  wrote  to  Mr.  Gates:  "We 
are  working  day  and  night.  Judson  and  I  are  almost  crushed  to  the 
ground  with  work."  A  month  later  the  President  writes :  "The  most  of 
us  have  worked  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  daily  this  past  month;  yet 
much  important  work  has  been  left  undone."  An  early  University  poet 
celebrated  these  memorable  autumn  days  in  lines  inspired  by  the  charac- 
teristically sanguine  words  of  the  President,  "The  University  will  take 
possession  of  its  offices  September  first." 

Sidewalks  yet  unbuilded, 

Stairways  only  planned, 
Entrance  to  the  building 

Ankle  deep  in  sand. 
Now  we  reach  the  doorway, 

Climb  a  wobbly  plank, 
Now  we're  in,  in  safety, 

Lucky  stars  to  thank. 

Mortar  beds  and  brickbats, 

Lumber,  lath,  and  lime, 
Carpenters  and  plumbers 

Pounding  all  the  time. 
Of  uninviting  places 

This  is,  sure,  the  worst, 
But  we've  kept  the  promise, 

Moved  in  on  the  first. 
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Never  mind  confusion, 

Never  mind  the  dirt; 
Dirt,  they  say,  is  healthful, 

Noise  can  do  no  hurt. 
Now  we're  in  the  office, 

Very  pleasant  room; 
"Isn't  it  delightful? 

Hammond,  get  a  broom." 

Good  people  all,  keep  coming, 

We've  got  here  now  to  stay; 
This  very  noisy  newness 

Gets  older  every  day. 
In  different  kinds  of  noises 

We're  getting  quite  well  versed, 
Congratulations  ?     Thank  you ! 

We  moved  in  on  the  first! 

It  was  in  these  days  that  Professor  Myra  Reynolds,  seeking  regis- 
tration in  the  Graduate  School,  came  across  a  scrub  woman  in  Cobb 
Hall,  and  asked  where  Miss  Talbot  could  be  found.  She  didn't  know. 
"Mrs.  Palmer?"  "No,  Miss."  "  President  Harper  ?  "  "Miss,  I  don't 
know  nothing  about  this  University,  only  scrubbing."  President 
Harper  rejoiced  greatly  on  hearing  of  this  saying,  and  hailed  it  as  a  fore- 
tokening of  success.     "Specialization  has  already  set  in,"  he  said. 

But  there  were  other  and  much  more  serious  embarrassments  to  be 
faced  than  the  annoyances  incidental  to  an  unfinished  building.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin,  then  on  duty  as  Dean,  writes:  "Adequate  physical 
appointments  for  the  new  work  were  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  was 
even  more  impossible  to  anticipate  who  would  present  themselves  as 
students,  what  would  be  their  numbers,  what  their  choices  of  work,  what 
the  requirements  for  their  work.  The  new  students  wanted  to  know  the 
most  unexpected  things.  There  were  no  old  students  to  post  them  on 
the  multitude  of  practical  details  that  vex  a  strange  student  in  a  strange 
place.  Naturally  there  were  those  who  wanted  information  about  this 
department  and  that  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge.  We  had  no  trained 
staff  of  messengers.  We  took  the  chance  of  anyone  who  would  carry  a 
message."  Four  days  still  remained  in  which  to  set  the  house  in  order, 
when  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Gates: 

Nearly  all  the  professors  have  now  reached  the  grounds The  administra- 
tive officers  have  been  at  work  since  September  first We  have  lost  seriously 

by  not  having  the  administrative  work  begun  much  earlier People  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  are  aiming  to  establish  a  high  grade  institution.     Certainly  over 
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two  hundred  men  have  been  turned  away  because  we  would  not  receive  their  certifi- 
cates  The  number  of  undergraduate  students  might  have  been  easily  tripled. 

We  are  all  more  than  satisfied.  We  shall  certainly  have  a  magnificent  set  of  men  and 
women.     There  has  been  a  great  temptation,  of  course,  to  admit  students  unprepared 

according  to  our  standards,  but  we  have  constantly  held  ourselves  in  restraint 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  admit  the  sons  of  certain  men, 
but  I  have  determined  that  we  shall  be  as  impartial,  or  as  heartless,  if  you  will,  as 
Harvard  or  Yale. 

So  through  that  strenuous  September,  confusions,  uncertainties,  mis- 
understandings, postponements,  disappointments,  surprises,  questions 
that  could  not  be  answered,  promises  even  that  could  not  be  kept, 
thronged  the  doorways  and  clamored  in  the  offices.  But  the  President 
and  his  associates  met  these  assailants  with  a  cheerful  steadfastness,  and 
when  October  i  arrived  the  University  kept  its  appointment  promptly 
and  set  about  its  proper  duties.  Long  before  this  date  the  President  had 
said  to  an  inquiring  reporter  that  he  would  prefer  that  the  first  session  of 
the  University  should  begin  "  as  if  they  had  been  going  on  for  fifty  years." 
The  reporter  begged  leave  to  differ.  The  public  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  its  reasonable  expectation  of  a  stupendous  function.  "The 
President  is  likely  to  be  overruled,"  he  said  confidently,  "and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  opening  will  be  attended  with  all  the  ceremony  proper  to 
such  an  event."  The  disappointment  was,  of  course,  the  reporter's. 
"We  were  anxious,"  says  President  Judson,  recalling  that  month  of 
anxiety  and  labor,  "  to  have  the  opening  day  so  planned  in  advance  that 
everything  would  move  as  though  the  University  had  been  in  session  for 
ten  years.  That  is  what  actually  occurred.  At  half -past  eight  the  bells 
sounded,  the  professors  were  in  their  classrooms,  notices  of  the  classes 
had  been  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards,  the  classes  were  in  their  places, 
and  the  exercises  proceeded  smoothly  throughout  the  morning."  In  a 
similar  strain  Secretary  Goodspeed  wrote  on  October  2  to  Mr.  Gates: 
"  You  should  have  been  here  to  witness  the  scenes  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  buildings.  What  with  workmen,  professors,  students,  and  visitors, 
there  have  been  a  thousand  people  there  every  day.  It  looked  like  chaos 
come  again,  pandemonium  broke  loose;  yet  every  man  knew  just  what 
he  had  to  do  and  was  doing  it  as  though  he  were  the  only  man  on  the 
grounds.  And  so,  slowly  but  surely,  order  was  evolved  and  everything 
was  at  last  ready  for  the  opening  day."  "On  the  day  the  University 
opened,"  says  Professor  Schevill,  "the  carpenters  were  still  on  the  first 
floor  of  Cobb  Hall,  making  office  partitions,  I  think,  and  the  prospective 
Freshmen  waded  up  to  the  desks  where  sat  a  group  of  rhadamanthine 
scribes  and  examiners  through  waist-high  shavings.     For  the  first  few 
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days  the  lectures  were  hurriedly  interpolated  between  successive  hammer 
beats.  The  popular  professor  was  he  who  could  get  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  intelligible  words  in  the  intervals  of  quiet.  When  the  row  was 
over,  we  all  adjourned,  students  and  professors,  in  beautiful  harmony 
to  the  cellar  of  Cobb,  where  we  ate  among  the  water  pipes,  and  practiced 
ourselves  in  saying  brother  to  the  roaches." 

The  Founder  of  the  University  recognized  the  great  event  in  this 

cheering  telegram: 

Forest  Hill,  Cleveland,  O.    October  i,  1892 
President  W.  R.  Harper,  University  of  Chicago: 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  and  your  associates  on  the  auspicious 

opening  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     I  greatly  appreciate  all  that  you  and  our  many 

friends  have  done,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  highest  ideals  of  usefulness  for  the 

University  will  be  realized.     I  regret  not  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  present 

on  this  occasion. 

John  D.  Rockefeller 

Another  very  interesting  contemporary  account  of  the  opening  must 
find  a  place  here.  On  Sunday,  October  2,  the  President  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gates: 

The  University  has  at  last  opened.  Recitations  began  at  8 :  30  Saturday  morning. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  students  it  was  necessary  to  continue  matriculation  until 

Saturday  at  five  o'clock.     At  12:30  the  first  chapel  service  was  held The  hall 

was  more  than  crowded.  The  professors  sat  in  a  portion  of  the  room  set  apart  for 
them  and  made  a  magnificent  showing.  A  large  number  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
present.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  Trustees  lunched  in  the  University  Commons 
and  held  a  Board  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  two  hours.  At  4:30  the  first  meeting  of 
the  University  faculty  was  held,  present  about  seventy  members,  not  including  the 
Academy  professors,  Divinity  professors,  or  the  University  Extension  professors.  At 
this  meeting  we  outlined  the  general  policy  and  several  matters  of  minor  importance 
were  discussed.  Today  the  first  public  lecture  was  given  in  the  University  chapel  by 
myself  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and  tonight  we  have  opened  the  University  Extension  work 

by  beginning  a  course  on  the  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  by  Moulton The 

regular  grind  begins  tomorrow.  The  days  of  dreaming  are  passed,  and  now  real 
action  begins. 

The  University  of  Chicago  had  been  well  and  widely  advertised. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter,  offering  $600,000  toward  "an  endowment  fund 
for  a  college  to  be  established  at  Chicago,"  the  subscription  to  be  binding 
when  an  additional  $400,000  had  been  secured,  is  dated  May  15,  1889. 
The  largest  possible  publicity  was  at  once  given  to  this  offer,  and  adver- 
tisement of  it  was  continued  through  public  meetings  and  appeals,  and 
reports  of  progress  in  the  press.  When  a  year  later  announcement  was 
made  that  the  first  million  dollars  had  been  subscribed,  a  University 
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charter  obtained,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  organized,  the  newspapers 
the  country  over  began  to  take  notice  in  articles  carrying  headlines  such 
as  "Munificent  Rockefeller,"  "The  New  Baptist  University,"  "Dr. 
Harper  of  Yale,"  "Another  Million."  Late  in  1890  the  "Partial  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  containing  the  innovating  scheme  of  University 
organization,  embodied  later  in  the  famous  Official  Bulletin  Number 
One"  was  given  to  the  public.  Comment  and  criticism  of  this  sensa- 
tional document,  in  general  favorable,  sometimes  indiscriminatingly  and 
extravagantly  eulogistic,  set  eager  youth  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
asking,  What  shall  we  do  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  membership  in  this 
"  typical  university  of  the  future,"  this  "  Harvard  of  the  West "  ?  Letters 
of  inquiry  began  to  pour  into  the  offices  of  the  University.  Early  in 
1 89 1  the  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  a  list  of  250  "intending  stu- 
dents." A  year  later  more  than  1,500  applications  had  been  received 
from  39  states  of  the  Union  and,  in  addition,  from  England,  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  It  was  noticed  that  applications  increased  at  once 
upon  the  publication  of  the  name  and  history  of  some  distinguished  addi- 
tion to  the  Faculties.  When  the  University  opened,  correspondence  had 
been  held  with  3,000  men  and  women  who  "would  like  to  know"  every- 
thing that  could  conceivably  be  ascertained  as  to  conditions,  require- 
ments, expenses,  degrees,  and  opportunities  of  self-support.  A  city 
newspaper  of  May  21,  1892,  offered  this  somewhat  too-confident  fore- 
cast: "When  the  University  opens  its  doors  next  fall,  and  bids  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  from  all  parts  of  the  country  enter, 
two  thousand  names  will  be  on  the  rolls  eager  for  admission."  The  very 
best  rhetoric  the  reporter  of  those  days  could  command  was  not  too  good 
for  a  University  write-up.  As  the  fateful  day  drew  near,  a  rumor, 
unauthenticated  but  hospitably  entertained  nevertheless,  ran  through 
Cobb  Hall  that  a  round  thousand  students  at  least  would  seek  matricu- 
lation. The  men  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  know  all  about  it 
professed  the  completest  ignorance.  The  President  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  was  not  without  hope  of  students  enough  to  begin  with. 
"The  night  before  the  opening,"  says  President  Judson,  "I  spent  work- 
ing with  Dr.  Harper  at  his  home  on  Washington  Avenue  on  the  details 
of  the  opening  until  about  midnight.  When  we  had  finished,  he  threw 
himself  back  on  the  sofa  and  said,  'I  wonder  if  there  will  be  a  single 
student  there  tomorrow?'  Of  course,  we  had  been  having  interviews 
with  students  for  weeks.  Still  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  anybody  would 
appear."  Little  could  be  learned,  in  the  failure  of  experience  or  prece- 
dent, from  the  statistics  of  admission  examinations.     Who  could  say 
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how  many  of  the  hundreds  examined  would  meet  the  test  or,  meeting  it, 
would  actually  matriculate  ?  But  when  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  met  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  1,  the  Examiner  was 
able  to  present  cheering  official  returns  to  this  effect: 

The  Graduate  School 126 

The  Divinity  School 153 

The  Undergraduate  Colleges 170 

Special  students 61 

Total 510 

The  total  enrolment  for  the  quarter  was  594.  Of  this  number 
nearly  one-half  were  men  and  women  who  had  already  received  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  and  these  students  came  from  90  institutions,  the  list 
including  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  colleges  of  the  land. 
Five  per  cent  came  from  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  total  enrolment 
23  . 5  per  cent  were  women.  Regarding  the  enrolment,  Secretary  Good- 
speed  wrote  to  Mr.  Gates:  "The  numbers  in  the  upper  classes  would 
have  been  multiplied  by  two  or  three  or  four  had  not  such  hard  terms  of 
admission  been  insisted  upon.  Had  the  slight  concession  finally  made 
in  July  been  made  thirty  days  earlier,  before  the  college  vacations  began, 
we  should  have  had  three  hundred  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors." 

In  anticipation  of  a  small  enrolment  the  President  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gates  on  September  26:  "We  shall  have  many  small  classes  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  courses  offered  will  not  be  taken.  This  will  give 
the  professors  opportunity  to  do  original  work,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  auspicious  for  the  opening  of  the  first  year  at  the  University  than 
to  have  a  large  amount  of  original  work  come  from  the  University." 

It  was  assumed  by  everyone  from  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  that 
the  proposed  University  would  be  coeducational,  and  subscriptions  were 
received  in  the  earliest  canvass  upon  this  condition.  The  charter 
requirement  that  the  University  should  offer  its  privileges  "  to  persons 
of  both  sexes  on  equal  terms"  had  been  everywhere  anticipated.  It 
excited  little  comment  and  provoked  no  dissent.  A  single  city  news- 
paper signified  approval  and  offered  congratulations  in  this  rhetorical 
outburst:  "The  University  is  coeducational  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term.  No  narrow  confines  of  an  annex  will  confine  womanhood  in 
this  new  field;  she  will  have  the  same  opportunities  hitherto  accorded 
to  her  brother.  Now,  for  a  verity,  she  can  count  the  star  dust  and 
track  the  comet  to  its  fiery  lair."  To  this  stipulation  of  its  charter  the 
University  has  been  scrupulously  loyal.     Women,  once  matriculated, 
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have  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  can  properly  be  claimed 
by  students.  They  have  been  affronted  neither  by  tolerance  nor  by 
condescension.  In  the  quadrangles  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  the 
women  has  been  that  of  an  entirely  courteous  and  kindly  student  com- 
panionship. In  early  issues  of  the  University  Weekly  there  are  refer- 
ences, to  be  sure,  in  the  stilted  language  of  conventional  gallantry,  to 
"Freshman  young  ladies,"  "University  ladies,"  "the  young  ladies  of  the 
Beatrice,"  but  this  was  merely  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  good  English. 
In  all  University  social  affairs  men  and  women  have  met  on  a  basis  of 
unquestioned  social  equality.  It  is  further  a  matter  of  just  pride  that 
the  coeducational  University  of  Chicago  has  never  numbered  "coeds" 
among  its  students.  From  the  beginning  the  employment  of  the  odious 
word  has  been  regarded  as  bad  form,  "as  worse  than  wicked,  as  vulgar." 
Witness  this  editorial  note  from  the  University  News,  November  i,  1892: 

It  is  consoling  to  think  that  "coed"  has  not  yet  received  a  place  at  the  University 
in  the  everyday  student  parlance.  But  that  the  good  sense  and  good  breeding  of  the 
students  have  so  far  combined  to  exclude  it  is  no  criterion  that  this  detestable  expres- 
sion may  not  yet  find  entrance.  In  this  great  and  glorious  and  comparatively  free 
republic  a  young  man  has  the  privilege  to  say  and  do  a  variety  of  objectionable  things 
if  he  wants  to,  but  the  whole  weight  of  the  best  public  opinion  of  the  University  should 
be  unfalteringly  arrayed  against  any  attempt  at  introducing  this  relic  of  the  mediaeval 
way  of  looking  at  the  position  of  woman  into  the  conversation  and  writing  of  the 
students. 

That  this  timely  editorial  warning  and  protest  were  quite  promptly 
effective  appears  from  a  communication  to  the  News  of  March  16,  1893, 
signed  "A  Woman  Student": 

To  whatever  motive  the  courtesy  is  due  [the  ban  upon  "coed"] — whether  it  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  woman's  equal  right  with  man  to  a  higher  education,  or  whether 
it  is  the  consideration  shown  by  the  strong  to  the  weak — the  kindly  courtesy  of  the 
Faculty  and  men  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  gratefully  appreciated  by  the 
young  women. 

[To  be  continued] 


THE  RENAISSANCE  SOCIETY 

The  Renaissance  Society  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  announced 
a  program  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters  in  furtherance  of  the  aims 
of  this  new  organization.  The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  provide  at  the 
University  such  material  means  and  personal  influences  as  will  con- 
tribute to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the 
community.  For  the  promotion  of  these  ends  the  Society  will  (a)  hold 
exhibitions  of  such  objects  of  art  as  the  University  possesses,  (b)  arrange 
for  loan  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculpture,  prints,  manuscripts,  books, 
and  other  objects  of  beauty  or  historical  interest,  (c)  encourage  gifts  to  the 
University  of  such  objects  or  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  them,  (d)  secure 
the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  arts,  (e)  issue  publications,  and  adopt  such 
other  means  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  Society  as  may  seem  desirable. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gookin  will  lecture  in  Harper  Assembly  Room, 
January  23,  1917,  at  8: 15  p.m.,  on  "Essential  Qualities  in  Works  of  Art." 
Mr.  Gookin  will  illustrate  his  address  by  exhibiting  some  of  his  own  rare 
and  valuable  examples  of  Japanese  painting  and  wood-block  printing. 

In  February  there  will  be  one  or  two  lectures.  In  March,  at  the 
private  view  of  an  exhibition  of  modern  art,  a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by 
Professor  Walter  Sargent.  The  exhibition  thereafter  will  be  open  to 
the  public.  In  April,  at  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  manuscripts  and 
incunabula,  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Edgar  Johnson 
Goodspeed  and  Professor  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins.  In  May  the  collections 
of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  will  be  exhibited.  A  lecture  on  the  col- 
lections will  be  delivered  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  Professor 
James  Henry  Breasted.  Other  features  of  the  program  are  under  con- 
sideration and  will  be  announced  promptly. 

All  members  and  friends  of  the  University  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Society.  The  life  membership  fee  is  $100,  the  sustaining  member- 
ship fee  is  $10  a  year,  and  the  annual  membership  fee  is  $3,  but  in  the 
case  of  resident  students  of  the  University,  $1.  Although  the  Society 
has  just  been  organized,  it  already  has  two  life  members,  eighteen  sus- 
taining members,  and  forty-one  annual  members.  The  officers  are  James 
R.  Angell,  President;  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer;  David  A. 
Robertson,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Mrs.  Lillian  Cushman 
Brown,  Ernest  D.  Burton,  A.  A.  Michelson,  and  F.  B.  Tarbell,  Vice- 
Presidents. 
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FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER 

MEMORIAL 

Friends  and  admirers  of  Colonel  Francis  Wayland  Parker,  first 
director  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  assem- 
bled at  the  University  on  Saturday,  December  9,  19 16,  to  honor  his 
memory.  The  Francis  W.  Parker  Club  of  Chicago,  an  organization 
of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  met  at  luncheon  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall 
at  twelve-thirty.  In  the  assembly  room  of  the  same  building  at  two 
o'clock  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Cutting, 
who  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  at 
the  time  when  Colonel  Parker  was  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School. 
Addresses  were  delivered  also  by  Miss  Katharine  M.  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  of 
the  University  Elementary  School,  and  Professor  Charles  Hubbard  Judd, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 

After  the  addresses  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall  the  company  reassembled  in 
the  central  corridor  of  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  where  President  Judson 
introduced  Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  N.A.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  the  History 
of  Art,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  artist,  the  late  Charles  J.  Mulligan. 
The  bust  was  then  unveiled  and  presented  on  behalf  of  the  donors  by 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Mason.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  accepted  the  gift 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

ADDRESS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ARTIST,  THE  LATE 
CHARLES  J.  MULLIGAN 

By  LORADO  TAFT 

Henceforth  will  Daniel  French's  group  "The  Angel  of  Death  and 
the  Young  Sculptor"  have  for  me  a  new  significance.  We  have  all 
appreciated  it  as  a  triumphant  work  of  art,  but  through  the  death  of 
Charles  Mulligan  it  has  gained  a  new  and  poignant  meaning.  The 
great  winged  figure,  the  Mysterious  One,  advances  with  outstretched 
arm.  Never  was  compelling  power  more  adequately  expressed  than 
in  the  reserve  of  that  quiet  gesture.  A  touch— and  his  life-work  is 
ended.  A  moment's  look  of  inquiry  from  perplexed  eyes,  and  the  chisel 
falls.  Yes,  we  shall  think  of  our  friend  and  his  frustrate  dreams  when- 
ever we  pass  that  group. 
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I  have  a  memory  of  a  little  vocational  school  attempted  by  two  of  us 
in  Pullman  soon  after  I  came  to  Chicago — evening  classes  in  drawing 
and  modeling.  The  response  was  slight,  the  experiment  brief,  but  we 
found  Charlie  Mulligan. 

Soon  after  this  he  came  to  my  studio  for  work  and  study.  The 
strong  boy  of  twenty  was  already  a  skilful  stonecutter  and  he  came  to 
help  me  in  the  carving  of  a  bust.  We  often  recalled  his  breezy  arrival 
with  his  tool  chest  and  his  little  "family  grindstone."  The  studio 
rang  with  his  hearty  laugh;  his  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  A  strange 
thing  happened  to  me;  he  gave  me  a  courage  and  a  confidence  that  I  had 
lacked  before.  He  seemed  to  supply  all  that  I  had  missed  so  painfully 
in  my  own  art  equipment — the  practical  side  of  it.  My  Beaux  Arts 
education  coupled  with  his  shop-training  made  a  hopeful  partnership. 
But  more  precious  even  than  the  strength  and  cunning  of  his  hands  was 
the  unfailing  good  nature  and  optimism  which  henceforth  became  a 
studio  habit  and  in  time  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  place. 

I  never  knew  anyone  who  loved  work  so  much  for  its  own  sake. 
He  seemed  to  find  endless  physical  joy  in  the  use  of  his  muscles.  From 
morning  till  night  his  hammer  strokes  rang  clear  and  joyous.  His  heart 
was  in  it  all  and  the  reward  was  in  the  doing.  We  knew,  however,  that 
his  imagination  was  no  less  active.  Every  now  and  then  we  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  cloudburst  of  eloquence  as  he  told  of  some  of  the 
things  that  he  had  been  "thinking  up." 

He  made  me  acquainted,  too,  with  the  lives  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
working  people  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done.  I  heard  of  their  long 
hours  and  their  pitiful  pay;  of  their  amusements  and  their  aspirations, 
and  was  taught  a  great  sympathy  which  has  tinged  my  life. 

At  the  same  time  Charlie  found  the  Art  Institute  evening  school  and 
began  there — a  habit  which  continued  to  the  end.  We  know  at  what 
sacrifice  many  weary  artisans  frequent  those  evening  classes.  With  him 
it  never  seemed  a  hardship.  It  was  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
As  pupil  and  teacher  he  must  have  a  record  there  of  three  nights  a 
week  for  at  least  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this 
work.  The  young  carvers  and  designers  felt  instinctively  that  he 
was  one  of  them.  Such  loyalty  and  diligence  as  they  used  to 
show!  And  with  what  frank  pride  did  he  exhibit  them  and  their 
achievements!  It  was  a  memorable  experience  to  visit  those  crowded 
classes  of  his  where  a  score  or  more  of  eager  men  and  women  were 
literally  banked  up  against  the  motionless  model  and  all  working  for 
dear  life! 
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Perhaps  this  was  Charlie's  greatest  service  to  the  community,  as  it 
certainly  was  his  greatest  privilege.  To  be  permitted  to  pass  on  the 
lighted  torch,  to  open  the  door  and  brighten  the  way  for  those  who  seek, 
is  the  crowning  favor  of  the  gods.  It  gives  one  a  place  in  the  eternal 
sequence.     It  is  immortality  itself. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  great  days  of  the  exposition's  building. 
Particularly  vivid  is  the  memory  of  being  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
studios  with  its  motley  army  of  sculptors  and  modelers  gathered  from 
all  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Many  of  them  were  far  more  clever  artists 
than  the  diffident  man  who  was  presented  to  them  as  their  "boss,"  and  he 
happened  to  know  it.  My  first  official  act  was  to  make  Charlie  Mulligan 
foreman  of  the  shop.  Instantly  all  was  peace  and  good  fellowship;  I 
did  not  need  to  know  any  more  than  a  cabinet  officer  does  about  his  job. 

Oh,  the  many  good  things  that  that  ardent  soul  brought  into  our 
lives!  He  it  was  who  made  us  acquainted  with  the  country,  renewing 
an  almost  forgotten  love.  He  led  a  party  of  artist  friends  to  Bass  Lake, 
Indiana,  and  the  little  group  afterward  developed  into  our  Eagle's  Nest 
colony  of  Oregon,  Illinois.  Its  happy  associations  form  the  hit  motif, 
the  continuous  and  joyous  background  of  those  fleeting  years. 

Whatever  he  undertook  was  done  with  an  outpouring  of  enthusiasm 
which  was  incomprehensible  to  less  vibrant  natures.  His  brain  was 
alive  in  no  fragmentary  way.  His  appreciation  when  once  enlisted  was 
boundless.  What  he  loved  must  be  shared  with  others.  I  remember  his 
discovery  of  the  great  marble  resources  of  the  south.  Somewhere  I  have 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  from  Tate,  Georgia,  telling  of  "mountains 
of  beautiful,  snowy  marble,"  of  "  colossal  statues  and  groups,  just  begging 
to  be  released  from  their  fetters."  Many  of  you  will  recall  his  recent 
visit  to  Colorado  where  his  eloquence  kindled  such  a  blaze  of  local 
pride.  His  convincing  picture  of  the  artistic  potentialities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  made  people  believe  that  the  days  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles 
were  about  to  be  repeated  in  Denver  and  Cripple  Creek. 

And  to  think  that  we  shall  not  hear  that  rich  voice  again,  nor  feel 
the  hearty  grip  of  those  strong  hands — the  thought  is  incredible. 

ADDRESS  ON  BEHALF  OF  DONORS  OF  THE  BUST 

By  ARTHUR  J.  MASON 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  delegated  by  a  group  of  the  associates, 
students,  and  parents  of  students  of  Francis  Wayland  Parker  to  present 
this  memorial  to  the  University. 
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Colonel  Parker  devoted  his  life  to  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  public 
schools  of  this  country.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  donor  whose 
name  this  hall  bears,  his  work  may  here  be  carried  forward. 

The  sculptor  has  placed  the  bust  slightly  turned  to  the  entrance  as 
though  viewing,  encouraging,  welcoming  the  streams  of  earnest  young 
people  coming  from  all  over  the  country,  to  acquire  here  the  ideas 
and  the  ideals  he  strove  so  vigorously  to  establish. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  who  pass  this  building  feel  that  nothing 
in  this  great  University  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  work  of  spread- 
ing, through  issuing  young  trained  teachers,  the  Colonel's  great  news. 
In  this  way  may  the  child  in  sun-baked  Texas  know  that  school  work  may 
be  joyous  and  interesting — not  dry  as  dust  and  irksome.  Francis  Parker 
was  always  known  as  the  Colonel,  the  soldier — his  forcible  character, 
his  powerful  physique,  contributed  to  this  feeling;  but  he  had  what  we 
all  love  to  associate  with  a  gallant  soldier,  consideration,  gentleness,  and 
a  pathetic  and  intense  sympathy  for  all  children.  These  qualities  gen- 
erated affection,  even  in  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  among  his 
associates  and  students  an  enthusiasm,  a  loyalty,  which  has  culminated 
in  this  great  school.  Colonel  Parker's  sympathy  carried  far  beyond 
our  group  of  fortunate  children  of  fortunate  parents.  He  would  make 
here  a  great  market  place  for  ideas  in  all  that  is  to  make  the  public- 
school  system  better  and  better. 

Mr.  President,  we  like  to  hope  that  like  Francis  Parker  many  other 
earnest  men  in  the  University  may  in  their  day  leave  behind,  not  only 
their  ideas,  but  by  some  equally  good  likeness  and  dignified  setting,  a 
little  of  their  very  presence. 

COLONEL  PARKER  AS  I   KNEW   HIM 

By  KATHARINE  STILWELL 

Was  it  not  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  who  gave  us  the 
picture  of  the  three  Johns  ?  He  might  well  have  gone  a  step  farther  and 
subdivided  the  John  as  others  knew  him  into  a  different  John  for  each 
observer,  for  when  the  rays  of  light  have  done  their  share,  it  is  the  per- 
sonal interpretation  back  of  them  that  makes  the  John  each  one  sees. 
So  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Colonel  Parker  I  knew  was  the  same  man 
you  knew  and  loved. 

His  very  vividness,  his  force,  the  constant  growth  that  made  him 
a  new  man  each  day,  gave  rise  to  many  and  various  opinions.  Was 
he  a  great  man,  a  superman,  or  was  he  a  charlatan  ?    No  man  was  more 
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widely  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  But  there  was  one  point  on 
which  all  his  critics  agreed.  He  was  a  virile  force,  not  to  be  ignored. 
His  school  was  a  center  from  which  emanated  ideas  that  troubled  the 
waters  of  the  educational  pool  and  made  the  defenders  of  the  current 
methods  pause  and  question. 

He  did  not  formulate  his  educational  creed,  but  he  believed  in  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  to  which  he  held  fast.  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  He  changed  his  methods,  he  sought  more  knowledge,  he 
made  new  definitions,  he  experimented,  but  through  it  all  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  one  underlying  ideal. 

The  dominant  force  in  his  life  was  a  desire  for  freedom,  freedom  for 
others  as  for  himself.  It  was  this  passion  which  drew  the  young  teacher 
from  Carrollton,  Illinois,  back  to  his  native  New  Hampshire  to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  It  was  this  ideal  that  took  him  when  the 
war  was  over  back  into  the  public  schools,  there  to  do  what  he  could 
toward  the  building  up  of  a  democracy  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
self-government  and  personal  freedom.  For  he  saw  clearly  that  the 
Civil  War  had  not  won  the  battle,  that  no  true  democracy  could  exist 
unless  the  people  were  free,  that  the  higher  life  of  the  people  demanded 
spiritual  freedom. 

He  chose  to  work  for  this  end  through  the  public  school  because  of 
his  great  love  for  the  child  and  his  abiding  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
childhood.  He  said,  "The  ideal  school  is  the  ideal  community."  And 
he  attempted  to  make  of  his  school  a  community  whose  life  should  be 
shared  by  all;  for  "social  duties  and  social  responsibilities  alone  develop 
the  habits  and  character  essential  to  citizenship."  His  scheme  of 
development  included  the  whole  child.  The  physical  and  moral  training 
were  no  longer  relegated  to  the  home  and  the  Sunday  school.  The 
school  was  a  place  to  work,  where  the  child  should  learn  by  doing.  In 
other  words,  the  impulse  to  do  a  thing  made  of  the  child  a  seeker  after 
knowledge — the  knowledge  he  required  in  order  to  do  the  work.  All 
knowledge  should  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  community — which  in 
effect  broadened  the  curriculum,  for  the  highest  development  of  society 
demands  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  all  the  opportunities  for 
research  that  the  present  affords. 

Nothing  went  into  his  school  that  did  not  enter  under  his  ideal  of 
training  a  free  citizenry  for  a  free  land,  and  everything  that  could  con- 
tribute to  this  end  was  eagerly  welcomed.  Libraries  and  museums  and 
laboratories  were  opened.     Gymnastics  and  dancing  and  manual  train- 
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ing  (the  first  manual  training  in  any  elementary  school  in  this  country) 
and  cooking  and  sewing  and  drawing  and  painting  and  modeling — all  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  given  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  school. 

In  this  environment  and  under  this  stimulus  the  child  was  to  grow 
in  righteousness  and  strength.  He  was  to  give  in  such  measure  as  he 
had  received,  and  be  judged  only  by  this  standard.  For  to  different 
children  are  given  diverse  powers,  and  who  are  you  to  stunt  a  child's 
growth  by  demanding  what  he  has  not,  by  rejecting  the  thing  he  has 
power  to  do  ? 

The  whole  thing  was  on  an  absolutely  democratic  basis,  principal, 
teachers,  and  pupils  working  together  for  a  common  end. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  general  scheme.  How  much  of  it  was  original 
I  do  not  know  and  Colonel  Parker  did  not  care.  It  all  belonged  to 
humanity  and  was  to  him  who  could  use  it.  But  this  I  do  know.  It 
took  courage  of  the  highest  order  to  overthrow  existing  school  condi- 
tions, and  that  courage  Colonel  Parker  possessed.  With  the  might  of 
a  Samson  he  leveled  the  dead  structure  of  formalism — he  threw  out  of 
the  school  the  technical  grammar,  the  arithmetical  fetish,  the  old  spelling- 
book — and  then  on  the  ruins  he  proceeded  to  build  anew  a  fairer  edu- 
cation. 

Like  most  reformers,  Colonel  Parker  saw  only  the  big  thing.  He 
did  not  know  just  how  the  details  were  to  be  worked  out,  but  with  his 
splendid  optimism  he  never  doubted  the  result.  And  it  was  this  faith 
and  devotion  to  his  ideal  that  carried  the  school  through  the  dark  period 
of  groping.  His  faculty — ordinary  men  and  women,  not  gifted  above 
the  average — faced  the  problem.  Their  days  were  filled  with  labor  and 
their  nights  with  study. 

Colonel  Parker  had  the  qualities  of  genuine  leadership.  A  tireless 
worker,  he  knew  no  relation  between  time  and  work,  and  under  his 
direction  courses  of  study  were  prepared,  work  was  laid  out,  lessons  were 
planned — only  to  be  rejected  for  something  better  almost  before  they 
were  done ;  for  he  was  as  honest  in  the  acknowledgment  of  his  mistakes 
as  he  was  aggressive  in  his  advance. 

His  relations  with  his  faculty  were  ideal.  The  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom which  was  necessary  for  his  best  effort  was  the  atmosphere  in  which 
his  teachers  worked.  They  were  limited  only  by  their  ideals — which 
he  strove  constantly  to  uplift.  There  was  never  dictation,  but  there 
was  contact  with  the  work  of  every  teacher.  With  rare  insight  he  saw 
whatever  was  good,  and  the  teacher  who  did  a  bit  of  genuine  work,  crude 
though  it  might  be,  or  who  made  even  a  slight  original  contribution 
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received  instant  and  generous  recognition.  There  was  no  rank,  no 
aristocracy,  even  of  intellect,  in  the  faculty. 

The  Colonel  had  faith  in  his  teachers,  and  this  belief  inspired  them 
to  accomplishment.  It  created  in  them  a  power  which  had  not  pre- 
viously existed. 

As  he  was  ready  to  approve,  so  he  was  swift  to  criticize,  not  the 
doer,  but  the  deed.  His  criticism,  while  merciless,  was  always  imper- 
sonal and  constructive.  He  was  absolutely  intolerant  of  sham — he 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth — and  nothing  could  so  arouse  his  ire, 
or  cause  a  more  explosive  outburst,  than  a  lack  of  genuineness  in  work 
or  expression. 

His  sense  of  humor  and  ready  wit  never  failed  to  enliven  our  meet- 
ings—often, indeed,  oiled  the  machinery.  Social  meetings  were  fre- 
quent, for  he  believed  with  all  his  might  in  play  and  recreation. 

His  generosity  was  without  limit.  Improvident,  like  a  child  in 
money  matters,  he  spent  his  last  dollar  like  a  king.  That  same  gen- 
erosity marked  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellows.  It  was,  one  might  say, 
a  spiritual  generosity. 

Sympathetic  toward  all  weakness,  tender  in  his  feelings  as  a  little 
child,  he  inspired  love  and  loyalty,  not  only  among  the  children,  but 
among  all  who  came  close  to  him.  The  brusqueness,  the  absent- 
mindedness,  that  he  ofttimes  turned  his  back  when  one  went  to  consult 
him — it  was  disconcerting  to  a  young  teacher — the  harsh  voice,  sometimes 
repellant  to  those  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  due  to  a  desperate  wound 
in  the  throat  received  in  the  battle  of  Petersburg — those  things  were 
externals,  only  mannerisms  which  in  no  way  expressed  the  real  man. 

He  was  not  perfect,  he  blundered,  he  was  human;  but  he  never 
compromised  with  his  conscience.  He  was  not  always  tactful;  but  tact 
is  not  a  masculine  trait.  It  is  rather  a  feminine  virtue.  It  certainly 
did  not  go  with  the  force  and  strength  of  Colonel  Parker. 

Withal,  he  was  intensely  religious.  Who  that  ever  heard  him  in 
a  morning  exercise  read  and  interpret  the  Prophecies  or  the  Beatitudes 
was  not  impressed  with  this  spirit  in  the  man?  With  deep  humility 
he  walked  unshod  before  the  higher  things  of  life.  "Keep  back  thy 
servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins." 

He  could  not  keep  this  school  within  the  confines  of  the  school  build- 
ing. It  extended  to  the  entire  community.  An  example  of  this  was  the 
Parents'  Association  organized  in  1884,  early  in  his  work  in  Englewood, 
probably  the  first  organization  of  its  kind.  He  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  make  the  ideals  of  the  school  entirely  clear  to  the  parents.    That  he 
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succeeded  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  whenever  crises  occurred  in 
the  affairs  of  the  school,  and  a  crisis  came  annually,  they  went  down  to 
board  rooms  en  masse  to  "save  the  Normal  School."  And  the  signifi- 
cant thing  was  that  these  people  were  intent  on  saving  the  school 
and  not  the  Colonel.  So  thoroughly  had  he  impressed  them  with 
the  importance  of  his  work  that  they  lost  sight  of  the  personality 
behind  it. 

He  believed  in  propaganda.  Other  teachers  must  know  about  his 
school  and  help  to  work  out  better  things  for  the  children  of  the  nation. 
He  made  welcome  visitors  from  all  lands.  He  gave  them  of  his  best, 
and  poorest — nothing  good  was  held  back,  nothing  poor  was  hidden. 
The  results  of  our  crude  efforts  were  offered  for  their  inspection  and 
criticism.  No  important  educational  meeting  was  held  without  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Parker  and  his  teachers.  He  went  before  the  edu- 
cational leaders  of  this  country  and  with  dramatic  instinct  often  gave 
utterance  to  a  partial  truth  that  he  might  challenge  attention  and  secure 
their  assistance  in  working  out  some  half-realized  truth. 

Opposition?  Lots  of  it.  That  did  not  hamper  the  Colonel.  But 
you  know  the  story — it  is  recent  history  and  there  is  not  time  to  repeat 
the  details.  You  know  how  his  great  opportunity  came.  And  you 
know  how,  suddenly  and  tragically,  in  the  supreme  moment  his  work  was 
halted. 

Only  once  did  I  hear  him  give  voice,  not  to  the  natural  shrinking 
from  death,  but  to  the  strong  man's  desire  to  carry  out  his  plans.  It 
was  a  prayer  for  time — two  years,  only  two  years,  in  which  to  establish 
the  work  started  here  in  the  University.  Other  than  that  he  gave  no 
utterance.     He  faced  his  Gethsemane  alone. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  Colonel  Parker  came 
upon  the  educational  world  when  the  people  were  perishing.  He  saw 
the  vision.  It  was  not  his  to  realize  it.  It  was  his  mission  to  hold  it 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  to  arouse  and  inspire  others  and  thus  make 
its  realization  possible.  He  knew,  even  when  he  turned  the  sod  and 
spoke  the  first  words  on  the  School  of  Education  grounds,  that  he  would 
never  enter  the  land  of  his  hope  and  desire.  But  he  knew,  too,  that  his 
disciples — his  graduates,  his  faculty,  his  colaborers — would  carry  on  the 
work;  that  whatever  of  truth  there  was  in  it  would  remain;  and  he  asked 
no  more. 

To  that  great  soul  it  did  not  matter  who  wrote  the  poem  or  sang  the 
song  or  did  the  work.  The  essential  thing  was  that  the  work  should  be 
done.     He  knew  that  his  vision  would  take  form — was  taking  form. 
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And  so  for  him  "the  light  never  went  out  of  the  sky."  He  faced  the 
west  with  the  same  high  hope  and  courage  with  which  he  had  greeted  the 
dawn. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLONEL  PARKER'S 

IDEAS 

By  CHARLES  H.  JUDD 

It  is  my  part  on  the  program  to  represent  the  generation  in  the  School 
of  Education  which  came  too  late  to  have  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  Colonel  Parker.  I  remember  hearing  him  take  part  in  a  discussion 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  but  I  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 
Other  members  of  our  faculty,  who,  like  myself,  have  come  to  the  School 
in  recent  years,  must  depend  in  part  on  the  traditions  that  are  handed 
down  by  those  who  knew  Colonel  Parker  personally  and  in  part  on  his 
writings  for  an  impression  of  the  principles  of  education  which  he  repre- 
sented. He  did  not  write  voluminously,  but  there  are  in  addition  to  his 
published  works  certain  collections  of  materials  used  in  practice  teach- 
ing, all  of  which  bear  the  impress  of  his  influence.  The  comments  which 
I  have  to  make  on  this  occasion  will  take  the  form  of  an  interpretation 
of  these  writings  and  of  the  statements  that  come  from  the  members  of 
the  faculty  who  were  associated  with  him,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
movements  which  are  going  on  in  the  School  itself. 

Our  generation  finds  the  definition  of  its  task  in  an  extension  rather 
than  a  mere  continuation  of  the  program  that  Colonel  Parker  laid  down. 
He  had  educational  insights  which  have  developed  into  broad,  scientific 
lines  of  work.  To  trace  the  relation  between  his  views  and  the  work  of 
the  present  is  to  recognize  the  vitality  and  the  strength  of  the  views  which 
he  represented. 

The  first  of  his  insights  which  has  developed  into  a  large  scientific 
study  is  his  interest  in  the  nature  of  children  and  in  their  possibilities  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  The  story  is  told  of  him  that  when 
he  first  went  to  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  he  addressed  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  told  them  that  he  had  come  to  make  them  free. 
The  meaning  of  this  statement  is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  has  been 
in  contact  with  his  writings  or  with  the  work  which  he  planned  for  the 
faculty.  He  saw  that  the  formal  methods  of  instruction  which  were 
common  in  the  schools  were  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  child  life.  He  real- 
ized that  any  course  of  instruction  that  is  to  be  productive  must  take 
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into  account  the  experience  which  children  bring  to  their  classes  and  the 
powers  of  reasoning  and  organization  which  they  possess.  When  he 
broke  away  from  formalism,  he  made  the  first  logical  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  psychological  study  of  the  child's  nature.  Our  educational  psy- 
chology of  this  generation  is  a  systematic  study  of  the  problem  which  he 
saw  with  clearness.  It  is  not  possible  for  everyone  who  works  in  the 
educational  field  to  solve  problems  of  reorganization  by  insights.  Most 
of  us  must  work  on  the  basis  of  carefully  formulated  principles  of  edu- 
cation that  are  discovered  by  scientific  methods  and  are  made  definite 
and  explicit  so  that  they  can  be  transmitted  from  teacher  to  student. 
The  study  of  children  has  developed  into  a  great  body  of  scientific 
material  and  our  courses  in  educational  psychology  and  experimental 
education  carry  on  the  movement  which  was  inaugurated  by  Colonel 
Parker's  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  children  to  have  school  work  organ- 
ized in  a  way  suited  to  their  natures. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  children  were  always  very  much  interested 
in  Colonel  Parker,  that  he  went  into  the  classes  and  taught  them  in  all 
of  the  grades.  This  seems  to  me  to  give  evidence  of  his  insight  into 
human  nature;  and  in  his  writings  one  finds  again  and  again  comments 
that  show  how  thoroughly  he  was  absorbed  in  trying  to  find  out  the  best 
methods  of  approach  in  all  of  the  subjects  that  are  presented  in  the 
schools.  The  best  method  of  approach  for  him  was  the  method  that  is 
suited  to  the  child's  experience  and  maturity.  So  it  must  be  also  for 
our  generation.  We  must  define  these  methods  with  fulness  and  clear- 
ness. 

In  the  second  place,  Colonel  Parker  saw  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  which  he  encountered  in  his 
early  days  as  a  teacher  was  very  meager.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  impres- 
sive facts  of  the  history  of  American  education  that  the  broader  social 
experiences  that  came  to  our  nation  after  the  Civil  War  reflected  them- 
selves in  a  great  enlargement  of  the  social  life  of  our  people  and  of  the 
intellectual  demands  made  in  the  schools.  After  1865  there  was  a  grad- 
ual tendency  to  enlarge  the  work  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  Colonel 
Parker  evidently  felt  the  impulse  of  this  movement.  He  had  the 
initiative  to  go  abroad  at  a  time  when  relatively  few  American  students 
were  adopting  |that  course.  During  his  studies  in  Germany  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  new  types  of  study,  especially  in  history  and  geography. 
History  was  changing  from  a  study  of  dates  and  formal  facts  to  a  study 
of  the  industrial  life  and  social  development  of  the  common  people. 
Colonel  Parker  saw  the  importance  of  this  new  type  of  history,  and  when 
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he  came  back  he  advocated  with  great  enthusiasm  the  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  historical  study. 

A  part  of  this  enlargement  of  history  was  also  to  be  found  in  the 
changed  point  of  view  from  which  the  Germans  were  approaching 
geography.  Geography  is  not  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  definitions  and 
study  of  the  map.  Geography  is  a  study  of  the  earth  as  the  habitation 
of  man.  What  we  sometimes  call  anthropological  geography  interested 
Colonel  Parker  and  he  saw  the  beginnings  of  all  of  the  modern  social 
studies  in  this  new  type  of  geography. 

Colonel  Parker's  influence  in  this  country  is  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  brought  back  these  enlargements  of  the  elementary 
course.  One  can  trace  the  influences  of  his  new  conception  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  the  work  of  his  students.  The  educational  move- 
ment in  the  Middle  West  which  spread  in  ever-widening  circles  from  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School  is  characterized  very  largely  by  the  spirit 
of  social  science  and  of  study  of  commonplace  doings  of  all  the  people. 
We  see,  for  example,  that  the  lower  grades  are  filled  with  studies  of  farm 
life  and  of  primitive  peoples.  We  find  the  upper  grades  developing 
community  civics  and  other  studies  that  will  bring  the  pupils  in  contact 
with  city  and  national  life.  All  this  relates  itself  very  intimately  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Parker  for  a  new  type  of  elementary  course. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  upon  science  has  borne 
fruit  in  the  addition  of  nature-study  and  much  concrete  material  to  the 
elementary  course.  Colonel  Parker  was  interested  in  the  Oswego  move- 
ment and  was  one  of  its  heartiest  supporters.  The  initiative  which  he 
showed  as  a  student  in  going  abroad  for  the  sake  of  getting  new  ideas 
was  the  kind  of  initiative  that  he  transmitted  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him. 

The  third  insight  which  I  feel  sure  we  have  a  right  to  attribute  to 
Colonel  Parker  does  not  express  itself  so  clearly  in  his  writings  as  in  his 
own  choice  of  a  personal  career.  When  he  left  Quincy  to  come  to  the 
Normal  School  he  must  have  realized  the  fundamental  fact  which  has 
always  appealed  to  the  leaders  in  American  education,  namely,  the 
fact  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  most  essential  problem  in  the 
development  of  education.  The  work  which  he  had  done  at  Quincy  had 
brought  him  a  national  reputation.  Visitors  from  all  over  the  country 
came  to  see  the  schools  which  he  had  organized  in  that  city.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  that  the  influence  of  that  system  should  spread  gradually 
through  contact  with  his  work  on  the  part  of  experienced  teachers;  he 
realized  the  necessity  of  multiplying  his  influence  and  the  influence  of 
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the  principles  which  he  defended  by  sending  out  into  the  educational 
world  a  whole  new  generation  of  teachers  equipped  to  realize  the  ideas 
which  he  had  developed.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  carried  on  normal 
work  is  attested  by  all  of  the  accounts  which  come  from  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  and  from  the  Chicago  Institute,  which  he  later  founded. 

Needless  to  say,  he  encountered  in  his  work  of  reorganizing  and 
enlarging  elementary  education  opposition  from  many  who  were  not 
willing  to  move  as  rapidly  as  he  would  have  them.  His  acceptance  of  the 
endowment  which  made  possible  the  Chicago  Institute  shows  how  keenly 
he  realized  the  necessity  of  freedom  in  the  training  of  teachers.  It  was 
not  enough  for  him  that  teachers  should  be  trained  under  his  care;  he 
saw  that  he  must  be  free  to  organize  the  training  of  these  teachers  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  conventional  school  systems  upon  his 
work.  The  Chicago  Institute  was  a  realization  in  his  mind  of  one  of  the 
most  important  types  of  organization  that  a  school  system  can  have — 
an  institution  free  to  train  teachers  without  the  embarrassments  of 
tradition  and  the  handicaps  of  a  conventionalized  scheme. 

One  may  imagine,  without  knowing  from  personal  contact  with 
Colonel  Parker,  something  of  the  motives  which  prompted  him  to  accept 
an  amalgamation  with  the  University  for  his  newly  organized  Institute. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  could  foresee,  even  with  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation, the  possibilties  of  this  new  type  of  organization.  A  generation 
ago  colleges  and  universities  took  little  or  no  share  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring teachers.  The  normal  school  was  an  institution  apart  from  the 
college  and  university  scheme  of  education.  Within  a  decade  the  move- 
ment gained  such  momentum  that  all  of  the  great  universities  and  most 
of  the  colleges  of  the  country  began  to  participate  eagerly  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  fundamental  problem  of  keeping  the  teachers  of  a 
school  system  in  contact  with  the  best  and  most  progressive  educational 
ideas  is  recognized  as  one  in  the  solution  of  which  many  institutions  must 
participate.  There  is  no  larger  and  more  important  work  for  any  edu- 
cational institution  than  the  perpetuation  of  itself  through  the  training 
of  teachers  who  are  to  take  up  the  tasks  of  organizing  courses  of  study 
and  administering  the  schools  of  the  next  generation. 

The  crowning  work  of  Colonel  Parker's  life  was  his  influence  on 
teachers.  The  fact  that  the  University  of  Chicago  today  has  a  depart- 
ment for  the  training  of  teachers  is  in  very  large  measure  due  to  his 
insight  and  the  insight  of  those  who  co-operated  with  him  in  the  early 
days  of  the  School  of  Education  to  unite  the  interests  of  a  university 
and  a  training  school  for  teachers. 
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These  three  phases  of  Colonel  Parker's  work  we  may  accept  as 
typical.  Doubtless  there  are  other  influences  which  he  exercised  over 
the  work  that  we  are  doing  today,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  our  interest 
in  children's  development,  in  our  interest  in  the  elaboration  of  the  course 
of  study,  and  in  our  work  of  training  teachers  we  are  carrying  forward 
the  activities  in  which  he  was  interested  and  to  which  he  made  in  his  day 
and  generation  a  large  contribution. 

ACCEPTANCE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

By  PRESIDENT  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 

Mr.  Mason  and  Friends:  The  University  is  profoundly  gratified  to 
receive  at  your  hands  the  memorial  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker.  It  is 
highly  appropriate  that  such  memorial  should  be  placed  here  in  the  heart 
of  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  work  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Colonel  Parker  was  one  whose  life-work  by  no  means 
disappeared  when  he  passed  from  earth.  A  teacher's  work,  it  is  true,  is 
not  in  its  results  embodied  in  material  form.  An  architect  rears  a 
stately  building;  an  engineer  constructs  a  bridge  of  steel;  and  either 
may  stand  through  the  ages  as  the  visible  embodiment  of  its  creator's 
power.  The  teacher's  work  seems  to  vanish  away,  to  be  dissipated  in 
the  silent  forces  which  move  society.  In  fact,  however,  it  lives,  and 
always  will  live,  in  the  characters  of  many,  and  passes  on  from  them 
in  a  continually  widening  sphere. 

Colonel  Parker  as  a  teacher  was  a  spirit;  he  was  not  a  system.  He 
meant  primarily  love  for  children,  and  not  the  construction  of  machinery 
for  teaching  children.  He  was  a  prophet,  and  not  an  organizer.  His  life 
was  the  incarnation,  then,  of  all  his  ideas  and  ideals.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  I  have  said,  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  memorial,  placed  where  it  is, 
should  be  here  in  enduring  bronze,  so  that  all  the  coming  generations 
may  learn  to  know  and  revere  the  memory  of  the  man. 


Photo  by  y.  E.  Waters 
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ROBERT   FRANKLIN    HOXIE 
MEMORIAL  MEETING 

In  memory  of  Robert  Franklin  Hoxie  a  meeting  was  held  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Monday,  December  n,  1916,  at  4:30  p.m. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Associate  Professor  James  Alfred  Field, 
Professor  George  Herbert  Mead  (whose  address  is  printed  in  the  January 
number  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine)  and  Associate  Professor 
James  Weber  Linn.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  in  closing  the  meet- 
ing requested  all  to  rise  and  "stand  for  a  moment  in  silence  in  memory 
of  the  friend,  colleague,  scholar,  and  teacher,  whose  personality  has 
gone  but  whose  spirit  will  be  with  us  forever." 

ADDRESS  BY  ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR  JAMES  ALFRED    FIELD 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  our  doors  were  first  opened  to  entering 
students,  Robert  Hoxie  came  out  of  the  East  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  took  here,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  his  Bache- 
lor's degree.  He  stayed  on,  and  became  one  of  the  group  of  early 
graduate  students  in  political  economy  whose  work  has  since  done  so 
much  for  the  honor  of  the  department  and  the  University.  Then  he 
went  out  to  teach.  He  passed  his  Wander jahre  at  three  or  four  other 
American  universities.  At  length,  after  taking  our  Doctor's  degree,  he 
came  back  to  us  ten  years  ago  as  an  instructor  in  this  same  department 
in  which  his  training  was  won.  Last  June,  when  the  University  cele- 
brated the  rounding  out  of  its  first  twenty-five  years,  and  when  Professor 
Laughlin  withdrew  from  the  headship  of  the  department,  Hoxie  was  left 
as  its  senior  member,  both  in  age  and  in  length  of  service.  But  presently, 
when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  our  Quarter-Centennial  had  hardly 
died  down;  when  Hoxie  was  just  entering  upon  the  fresh  quarter- 
century  that  held  out  such  promise  before  him;  when  he  had  scarcely 
met  his  incoming  students  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  there  came  to  us  the 
tragic  news  that  his  active  and  visible  work  here  in  the  University  was 
ended. 

We  who  had  been  in  daily  and  yearly  association  with  him,  and  who 
had  felt  for  him  that  unformulated  honor  and  admiration  that  one  feels 
for  one's  fellow- worker,  were  summoned  by  this  sudden  event  to  change 
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the  perspective  in  which  we  had  looked  upon  his  career,  and  to  try  to 
see  more  completely  what  it  was  that  he  had  done  and  signified  among  us. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  desire  to  see  his  career  more  completely  that 
we  have  come  here  this  afternoon.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  see  such  a 
career  in  any  final  perspective,  because  when  one's  work  is  such  as 
Hoxie's  was  that  work  goes  on. 

One  who  tried  to  estimate  Hoxie  as  an  economist  would  probably 
say  without  hesitation  that  he  was  original  and  versatile  through  very 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  economic  thinking.  Yet  in  strictness  the  range 
of  his  thought  reveals,  not  mere  versatility,  but  growth.  His  work  was 
not  scattered  here  and  there  over  economics:  it  was  progressive,  through 
economics  in  general,  toward  that  special  part  of  economics  that  he  was 
finally  to  make  his  own.  Hence,  rightly,  we  judge  his  main  achievement 
by  the  work  of  his  later  years.  Recognizing  the  breadth  and  the  depth 
of  his  economic  background,  we  nevertheless  think  of  him  as  primarily 
a  student  of  the  conditions  of  labor.  In  that  branch  of  inquiry  he  had 
already  won  for  himself  outstanding  distinction.  By  very  common  con- 
sent he  would  have  been  ranked  among  the  first  three  or  four  American 
investigators  of  labor  problems.  But  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  whole  field  of  labor,  if  such  were  possible:  his  own  work 
was  in  that  smaller  but  still  immense  field  of  the  problems  of  organized 
labor  and  the  trade  unions.  In  this  field  he  stood  virtually  alone  among 
American  economists.  In  fact,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who 
had  really  grasped  certain  problems  of  American  trade  unionism  which 
he  has  taught  us  to  think  of  as  central  and  essential. 

The  significance  of  Hoxie's  study  of  trade  unionism  is  largely  due 
to  the  particular  way  in  which  he  approached  his  subject,  and  to  the 
particular  interpretation  he  gave  it.  We  used  to  say  of  him,  with  a 
sort  of  affectionate  amusement,  that  no  subject  could  be  discussed  in  his 
presence  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  Hoxie  would  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  some  definite  point  of  view  from  which  that  subject 
should  be  approached.  Throughout  his  writings  recurs  always  that 
phrase — point  of  view.  And  it  was  his  characteristic  point  of  view  that 
made  his  study  of  unions  significant. 

We  have  had  in  this  country  many  historical  studies  of  unionism; 
many  descriptive  accounts;  many  monographs  on  the  policies  of  this 
or  that  union,  its  membership,  its  methods,  its  conflicts,  and  its  aspira- 
tions—details; facts,  if  you  please.  They  lacked,  as  Hoxie  thought, 
interpretation.  And  so  he  set  out  to  interpret  trade  unionism  by 
approaching  his  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  beings 
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who  were  in  the  unions — perhaps  rather  from  the  collective  point  of  view 
of  the  class-conscious  group  of  human  beings  that  was  the  union;  because 
for  him  a  union  was  a  group  of  workmen  led  by  common  motives  to 
activities  which  probably  its  members  themselves  did  not  fully  recognize 
or  comprehend,  though  their  organization  took  on  the  general  form  of  a 
trade  union  and  though  the  world  outside  also  was  content  to  call  it  a 
trade  union  without  much  further  scrutiny. 

One  might  attempt  to  review  Hoxie's  economic  work  at  length  and 
yet  advance  very  little  in  the  discussion.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for 
an  appraisal  of  his  work  as  a  specialist.  Some  of  those  who  worked 
with  him,  as  students  or  as  colleagues,  have  lately  published  their  esti- 
mates of  his  work;  and  we  may  with  confidence  leave  it  to  them 
to  tell. 

But  Hoxie  was  not  merely  an  impersonal  scholar.  He  was  above 
all  else  a  personality ;  and  if  one  wishes  to  understand  him  and  the  work 
that  he  did,  one  must  think  in  terms  of  personality.  Hoxie  was  the 
personality  of  our  department.  He  was  our  great  teacher.  He  was,  I 
think,  of  all  the  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  department  the  one  who 
most  completely  commanded  the  affection  and  admiration  of  those  who 
came  closely  into  touch  with  him.  Hoxie's  influence  as  a  teacher  has 
marked  a  turning-point  in  life  for  not  a  few  of  his  students.  He  it 
was,  moreover,  to  whom  students  in  the  department  were  wont  to 
turn  for  guidance  when  they  were  puzzled — by  themselves,  perhaps,  or 
by  problems  of  their  individual  work,  or  by  some  collision  between  their 
outlook  on  things  and  the  more  or  less  routine  character  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  courses  of  instruction.  They  found  him  always  ready  to 
sympathize.    That  was  a  keynote  of  his  character. 

The  same  personal  touch  characterized  his  approach  to  the  special 
problems  of  his  scientific  work.  Hoxie  was  by  nature  an  enthusiast. 
But  he  did  not  stop  at  that.  He  tested  the  significance  of  learning  and 
scholarship  by  their  service  to  the  world.  He  believed  that  learning 
and  scholarship  should  render  a  noble  service :  that  the  future  of  human- 
ity was  pliant  to  what  we  thought  and  did  in  endeavors  like  his.  But 
he  had  early  convinced  himself  that  enthusiasm  without  science  held  no 
promise.  So  by  conviction  he  became  a  scientist — a  rigorous  and 
critical  scientist.  And  in  both  his  science  and  his  enthusiasm,  as  in 
everything  else,  he  was  in  spirit  an  idealist. 

Thus  in  his  very  make-up  were  combined  elements  which  might 
seem  contradictory  and  antagonistic;  which  were  in  a  sense  in  antago- 
nism; which  made  his  whole  nature  and  his  life  intense;  and  which 
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gave  him  a  certain  richness  of  experience  within  himself,  through  the 
contrary  leadings  and  the  reconciliations  of  aims  that  the  different  ele- 
ments of  his  character  urged  upon  him.  So  we  found  him  eager  to 
advance  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  which  he  worked,  yet  at  the  same 
time  stern  in  repressing  even  himself,  for  fear  lest,  in  attempting  to  add 
to  knowledge,  he  might  in  some  slight  degree  err  from  the  strict  standards 
of  scientific  truth,  in  which  alone  he  placed  his  faith. 

It  was  doubtless  because  of  this  attempt  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween the  different  promptings  of  his  nature  that  Hoxie  was  not  always 
understood  and  appreciated  even  by  those  who  might  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  his  work.  In  his  last  years  probably  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  union  leaders  who  knew  him  could  comprehend  his 
position  or  realize  the  significance  to  themselves  of  the  investigations  he 
was  pursuing.  They  felt,  humanly  enough,  that  they  had  decided  upon 
the  one  course  of  action  that  could  best  solve  their  special  economic 
problem;  that  right  and  justice  were  on  their  side,  and  that  it  was  imper- 
tinent for  scientific  judgment  to  mediate  between  the  right  side  and  the 
other.  No  doubt  the  leaders  on  this  other  side — the  opponents  of  union- 
ism— were  partisans  of  much  the  same  mold,  equally  self-assured, 
equally  uncomprehending.  But  between  the  opposing  ranks  Hoxie 
went  his  resolute,  systematic  way,  examining  everything,  challenging 
everything,  accepting  only  that  which  for  the  time  seemed  to  him  to 
have  met  those  strict  tests  that  his  scientific  standards  imposed. 

Now,  out  of  such  a  struggle  of  motives  and  restraints  was  bound  to 
come  work  of  an  unusual  and  special  type.  The  work  that  Hoxie  did 
and  the  work  he  did  not  do  are  both  in  a  measure  explained  by  the  con- 
flict between  his  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  dispassionate,  restrictive  ideal  of  his  critical  scientific  work. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  for  mere  enthusiasm  and  industry  to  pile  up 
structures  that  pass  for  achievement.  The  man  who  sees  his  work  plainly 
marked  out  for  him  in  the  morning;  who  works  on  all  day,  and  never 
doubts  his  materials  or  his  foundations,  will  ordinarily  raise  showy 
edifices  that  may  stand  for  a  brief  time  after  him.  But  Hoxie  could 
never  build  in  that  way.  His  half-reared  structures  were  unsparingly 
tested  in  the  light  of  new  experience,  and  the  beginnings  he  had  made 
had  endlessly  to  be  revised.  Past  this  self-critical  test  came  compa- 
ratively little  of  what  we  call  product  in  proportion  to  the  learning  and 
devotion  that  went  into  the  work. 

But  it  was  as  a  teacher  that  Hoxie  reached  the  highest  levels  of  his 
achievement;  and  we  wonder  if  in  teaching,  at  least,  he  was  not  freer 
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from  the  inhibitory  influence  of  his  critical  standards.  I  suspect  that 
his  teaching,  to  which  he  gave  his  best  enthusiasm,  was  of  all  his  work, 
the  most  difficult,  precisely  because  of  this  same  self-criticism,  at  once 
repressive  and  uplifting.  Indeed  he  said,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  that  he  was  now  convinced  that  his  teaching  had  been  his  most 
exhausting  work.  Almost  anything  to  which  he  might  have  turned  his 
hand  newly  would  have  been  easier.  But  to  teach  year  after  year  the 
students  who  confided  in  him;  with  that  intense  sense  of  responsibility 
to  traverse  again  and  again  the  same  general  ground,  realizing  each  time 
anew  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  presentation,  and  sen- 
sitively aware  that  he  must  constantly  safeguard  his  simplified  statements 
of  bafflingly  complex  facts — all  this  bore  heavily  upon  him.  It  was  in 
spite  of  such  difficulties  that  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  teaching. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  spiritual  ordeal  which  it  involved  that 
Hoxie's  teaching  carried  to  his  students  a  message  they  are  not  likely 
to  forget. 

To  some  of  us,  as  we  think  over  this  career,  there  comes  a  feeling  of 
regret  more  than  personal — of  doubt  whether  the  identified  work  that 
Hoxie  had  done  fulfilled  his  great  promise.  Will  those  who  have  only 
his  published  work  by  which  to  judge  him  realize  the  full  measure  of 
what  he  might  have  given  if  he  had  but  lived  longer  ?  This  a  is  natural 
question.  It  expresses  a  regret  that  one  might  always  feel  in  coveting 
for  one's  scholar-friend  what  Southey's  scholar  coveted  for  himself — 
a  name  that  will  not  perish  in  the  dust.  And  yet  it  is  a  mistaken  regret 
for  Hoxie. 

His  work  could  never  have  led  to  a  final  result:  that  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  man  or  of  what  he  did.  He  would  of  course  have  rendered 
important  services  to  the  science  in  which  he  labored.  He  would,  we 
hoped,  within  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  have  completed  a  master-study  of 
American  trade  unionism.  His  later  years  would  surely  have  brought 
some  returns  for  the  laborious  beginnings  he  had  made.  And  yet,  after 
all,  Hoxie  was  not  a  person  of  results  so  much  as  he  was  a  person  of 
development.  His  thinking  was  a  process,  not  a  matter  of  conclusions. 
His  chief  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  problems  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  labor  was  the  idea  of  a  method  of  investigation  and  inter- 
pretation. Had  he  lived  to  twice  the  length  of  his  life  he  would  perhaps 
have  done  not  very  much  more  than  he  did  do  to  indicate  to  those  who 
came  close  to  him  what  manner  of  scholar  he  was,  or  to  define  the  way 
in  which  he  believed  that  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  should  be 
carried  through.     He  was  not,  then,  a  man  who  in  ripe  age  would  produce 
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a  final  fruit.     It  was  his  growth  from  beginning  to  end  that  gave  the  key 
to  the  character  of  his  scholarship. 

But  again  one  may  feel  regret  that  the  record  which  Hoxie  has  left 
should  be  so  largely  only  a  grateful  memory  on  the  part  of  those  who 
learned  from  him,  and  so  little  the  record  that  stands,  as  we  pretend, 
alone,  in  the  more  enduring  substance  of  the  printed  page.  He  was  a 
teacher — but  is  not  a  teacher  one  whose  name  is  writ  in  water  ? 

Here  too,  we  mistake.     The  highest  names  in  human  history — the 

names  for  which  honor  gives  way  to  worship — have  been  names  of 

teachers.     The  man  who  takes  issue  with  our  modern  cant  which  puts 

"productive  scholarship"  on  one  side  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  on  the 

other  has  always  the  example  of  Socrates  before  him  for  his  consolation. 

The  printed  page  lives  only  as  it  also  teaches.     Otherwise  the  sort  of 

monument  that  one  achieves  in  this  supposedly  lasting  form  is  bought 

at  a  price  too  high  for  one  who  sets  his  standard  in  terms  of  service. 

Works  from  which  the  label  of  authorship  is  never  brushed  off  are  likely 

to  be  those  that  go  away  to  the  archives  and  are  little  disturbed  by  men 

who  come  after.     The  thoughts  of  Southey's  scholar  were  with  the  dead; 

his  hope  of  immortality  rested  with  those  among  posterity  whose  eyes 

were  fixed  upon  the  past.     Hoxie  worked  for  the  forward-looking  spirits 

whose  faces  are  toward  the  future.     His  standard  of  success  was  much 

more  nearly  that  which  he  realized:    not  doing  things  which  must  be 

identified  as  his,  but  doing  things  which  should  be  taken  over  into  the 

common  stock  of  human  accomplishment,  built  upon,  and  carried  on. 

Such  work  outgrows  any  name  and  proprietorship.     It  is  diffused, 

assimilated,  put  to  use.     If  the  teacher  shows  the  way  toward  something 

new  and  something  better  it  matters  less  whose  name  endures  in  that 

particular  connection.     Indeed,  we  could  hardly  praise  a  scholar  more 

finely  than  by  saying  that  his  work  was  such  that  it  led  his  disciples 

to  outdo  him.     For  that  means  that  his  thought  had  life  and  the  power 

to  grow. 

Judged,  then,  by  his  own  test  of  service,  Hoxie's  message  is  not  cut 
short.  The  true  teacher — the  man  who  kindles  the  spirits  of  other  men 
and  women  to  new  understanding — shall  not  perish.  He  lives  on  im- 
perishably  in  the  work  he  has  begun. 

ADDRESS  BY  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  JAMES  WEBER  LINN 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  this  afternoon  upon  the  relation  of  Pro- 
fessor Hoxie  to  his  students,  not  as  myself  a  former  student  of  his,  either 
as  undergraduate  or  graduate,  nor  simply  because  I  knew  him,  as  so 
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many  others  knew  him,  as  a  figure  in  the  foreground,  a  scholar,  an 
idealist  individualized  by  aims  and  accomplishments  as  well  as  by 
personality.  But,  engaged  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  in  the  business  of  registering  students  for  their  various  courses, 
and  in  the  other  business  of  teaching  English  composition — a  business 
which  gives  so  admirable  an  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  the  stu- 
dent's interests  and  moods  and  hopes — I  have  come  to  know  what  a  good 
many  young  men  thought  of  this  fiery  soul;  something  of  what  he  taught 
them;  a  little  of  what  he  meant  in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  and 
social  life;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  I  speak. 

The  few  words  I  shall  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  will  be 
insufficient,  of  course,  from  this  point  of  view,  and  they  may  even  be,  or 
seem  to  some  of  his  old  pupils  who  are  here,  misleading.  For  individu- 
ality is  like  chemical  substances — each  must  react  differently  to  the  same 
element.  But  the  elements  are  unchanging,  and  the  quality  of  Professor 
Hoxie  was  eminently  unchanging  too. 

He  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a  popular  instructor.  Whether 
men  liked  him  or  not  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him — for  he  was 
a  man  of  heart— but  the  admiration  of  students  was  not  a  determining 
factor  in  his  work.  It  never  influenced  him  at  all,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
either  in  the  form  of  his  lectures  or  in  his  estimation  of  the  students' 
powers.  In  some  phases  of  his  life  I  do  not  believe  he  always  divorced 
his  intelligence  from  his  feelings ;  but  in  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  his  material  in  class,  and  particularly  in  his  judgment  of  those  whose 
work  he  directed,  he  always  did. 

Some  of  the  undergraduates  whom  he  influenced  most  would  seem 
to  have  been  quite  uninterested  in  his  personality.  They  felt  him  aloof. 
I  knew  one  eager,  keen-minded  boy  whose  heart  smoldered  as  he  brooded 
over  Hoxie's  facts,  and  he  complained  to  me:  "How  can  he  have  carried 
on  those  investigations  for  so  long  without  knowing  what  they  must 
mean,  and  yet  if  he  knew  what  they  meant  how  could  he  be  so  cold  to 
that  knowledge?"  I  suggested  to  the  boy  that  he  talk  to  Hoxie  him- 
self about  it,  outside  of  class,  and  he  said  impatiently:  "I  have  tried 
again  and  again,  but  he  won't  talk  to  me;  he  only  gives  me  things  to 
read."  So  I  wrote  Hoxie,  asking  him  about  this  young  man,  and  Hoxie's 
answer  was  in  substance:  "It  seems  to  me  he  doesn't  need  encourage- 
ment so  much  as  he  needs  training." 

There  was  another  undergraduate  who  worked  with  Professor  Hoxie 
for  a  year,  in  three  courses,  one  after  another.  I  said  to  him:  "What 
do  you  get  out  of  the  classes?     Is  he  a  good  lecturer?"     The  boy 
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answered:  "I  should  hardly  say  that;  the  hour  certainly  isn't  what 
you  would  call  lively."  And  I  persisted:  "Do  you  get  particularly 
definite  information  ? "  " It  is  definite  enough " ;  he  said,  "all  that  stuff 
in  political  economy  is  definite,  only  with  Hoxie  you  seem  to  know  where 
you  are  going — one  thing  leads  on  to  another."  And  still  another  con- 
fessed to  me:  "I  do  not  always  understand  the  discussion — I  have  some- 
times gone  to  sleep  in  his  class.  But  I  do  like  his  work.  Most  of  the 
time  you  have  a  kind  of  feeling  that  something  big  is  going  on  close  to 
you." 

Of  course,  to  others  his  personality  did  appeal,  sometimes  with  an 
almost  painful  intensity.  They  cherished  him  defiantly,  as  one  might 
imagine  an  early  Christian  worshipping  in  the  arena.  They  found  him 
an  inspiration,  but  they  had  a  feeling  which  they  could  hardly  explain, 
and  which  I  think  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  that  he  was  not  appre- 
ciated— that  he  was  an  explorer  abandoned  by  his  party,  but  going  on. 
They  were  altogether  too  passionate  in  their  point  of  view,  I  am  sure, 
ever  to  communicate  it  to  the  man  himself,  and  probably  no  one  would 
have  been  more  surprised  to  know  about  it  than  he,  but  they  burst  out 
with  it  now  and  then  to  me. 

There  were  still  others — but  curiously  few  in  my  experience — who 
found  him  frankly  friendly;  curiously  few,  for  in  most  cases  the  emotion 
his  personality  aroused  seemed  to  be  strong,  or  else  not  to  be  noticeable 
at  all.  There  must  have  been  some  who  were  not  affected  by  him  either 
as  a  man  or  as  a  thinker — there  always  are  such — but  nobody  ever  com- 
plained to  me  of  emptiness  in  any  of  Professor  Hoxie's  courses. 

I  have  indeed  made  too  much  of  the  business  of  this  so-called  "popu- 
larity." Hoxie's  work,  of  course,  was  in  a  sense  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
Upon  that  old  trenched  battle  ground  of  labor  and  capital — and  what- 
ever it  may  be  today,  the  mildest  economic  pacifist  will  not  deny  that 
it  has  been  a  battle  ground — there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing neutrality,  even  by  the  spectator.  And  what  suspicion  must  fall 
on  the  trained  observer,  who  can  fail  to  understand  ?  Professor  Hoxie's 
students  knew  very  well  where  his  natural  sympathies  lay,  but  they 
knew  quite  as  well  that  in  the  classroom  he  was  the  scientist,  the  accu- 
mulator of  evidence.  His  very  sense  of  responsibility  to  truth  sometimes 
made  his  presentation  monotonous.  The  role  of  Garibaldi  is  an  easy 
one;  not  so  Cavour's.  But  history  in  the  long  run  does  rough  justice, 
and  the  letters  upon  letters  which  have  come  from  former  students  since 
Professor  Hoxie's  death  show  that  he  seemed  to  many  none  the  less 
noble  a  figure  because  his  hand  held  the  portfolio,  not  the  sword. 
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What  was  his  own  conception  of  the  relation  of  teacher  to  student  ? 
Fortunately,  he  has  left  it  on  record.  In  December,  191 5,  just  under  a 
year  ago,  he  stood  here  on  this  spot  and  spoke  to  the  students  then  taking 
the  title  of  Associate  at  the  Junior  College  finals.     He  said: 

What  we  really  need  is  ...  .  more  and  freer  interaction  between  student  and 
teachers.  Our  problem  is  to  end  the  varied  interests,  to  discover  the  springs  of  action, 
to  meet  the  complex  needs  of  all.    We  can  do  this  only  if  there  is  the  closest  personal 

and  the  freest  intellectual  exchange  between  the  teacher  and  his  students 

What  is  college  for?  I  say  again  without  hesitation  that  it  is  primarily  to  inspire  the 
students  with  a  crusading  spirit  and  to  fit  them  to  go  out  as  leaders  in  the  effort  to 
solve  on  the  highest  plane,  measured  in  terms  of  welfare  and  efficiency,  the  problems 
which  they  will  face  in  after-years.  How  can  it  live  up  to  this  ideal  ?  Only  by  uni- 
versalizing the  kind  of  teaching  which  I  have  tried  to  describe The  teacher 

must  throw  his  whole  life  and  soul  into  the  undertaking.  He  must  formulate  the 
problem  and  organize  the  raw  material  himself  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 
He  cannot  work  out  the  course  once  for  all,  and  give  it  this  way  year  after  year,  he  must 
himself  grow  in  insight  constantly  and  must  base  it  anew,  each  time,  on  the  latest  vital 

discoveries  and  ongoing  events He  cannot  sit  above  the  students  and  dole 

out  the  results  of  his  thought  and  reading  merely,  but  must  call  them  into  close 
co-operative  action  with  him.  He  cannot  deal  with  the  students  as  a  mass,  but  must 
try  to  study  and  meet  their  needs  as  individuals. 

Such  was  Professor  Hoxie's  creed.  Do  you  say  it  is  not  novel  ? 
The  test  of  belief  is  not  its  originality,  but  its  significance;  the  test  of  a 
religion  is  not  in  theory,  but  in  results.  And  the  results  of  Hoxie's  peda- 
gogical religion  as  he  practiced  it  may  be  found  among  the  young  explorers 
whom  he  led  over  the  wide  waters  of  effort,  and  persuaded  to  the  glory 
of  going  on :  persuaded,  not  by  exhortation — his  whole  temperament  was 
alien  to  exhortation — but  by  the  directive  influence  of  a  sincere  intelli- 
gence; led,  not  as  subjects  by  a  temporary  loyalty,  but  as  fellow-mariners 
whom  he  had  taught  to  steer  their  courses  by  the  everlasting  stars. 


DR.   FRANKLIN  JOHNSON 

By  JOHN  W.  MONCRIEF 

Dr.  Franklin  Johnson  was  a  man  of  diversified  gifts  and  large  attain- 
ments. He  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Ohio,  November  2,  1836.  His 
father,  Hezekiah  Johnson,  was  a  Baptist  minister,  who,  while  living  in 
Ohio,  was  influential  in  founding  Denison  University.  In  1846  the 
father  moved  to  Oregon,  where  he  organized  the  first  Baptist  church  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  While  living  at  Oregon  City  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Oregon  City  College,  which  was  the  predecessor  of  McMinn- 
ville  College. 

In  1861  Dr.  Johnson  was  graduated  from  Colgate  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  continued  his  education  by  studying  at  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and 
Leipzig,  and  by  traveling  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  In  1869  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jena.  In  1898  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Ottawa  university. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  several  pastorates.  The  first  was  at  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  1861-63 ;  following  that,  at  Lambertville  and  at  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  1864-72;  next  in  1872  at  Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Succeeding  this  was  his  pastorate  of  the  Old 
Cambridge  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  This  pas- 
torate lasted  from  1874  to  1888.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Johnson  ranked 
among  the  first.  He  was  genial,  winsome,  scholarly,  practical,  brilliantly 
and  correctly  imaginative.  His  whole  presence  and  manner  were  impos- 
ing in  the  highest  degree. 

In  1889  he  became  president  of  Ottawa  University  in  Kansas.  This 
position  he  held  until  in  1892,  at  which  time  the  young  University  of 
Chicago  selected  him  to  be  one  of  the  comparatively  small  group  of  men 
chosen  to  institute  and  develop  its  important  functions.  Until  the  time 
of  his  retirement  in  1908  he  was  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Homi- 
letics.  He  was  a  scholarly  and  inspiring  teacher.  His  students  always 
knew  that  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  latest  views  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  that  he  was  entirely  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  new 
aspects  of  questions  that  might  arise.  He  made  sure  that  the  new  was 
true  before  he  allowed  it  to  displace  the  old.  While  devoted  to  research 
and  thorough  scholarship,  his  faith  never  grew  dim. 

Dr.  Johnson's  literary  activity  was  constant  through  all  his  life.  In 
1873  he  published  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  with  Notes;  in  1875,  Heroes  and 
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Judges  from  the  Law-Givers  to  the  Kings;  in  1874,  Moses  and  Israel;  in 
1884,  True  Womanhood — Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Womanly  Character 
and  A  Romance  in  Song — Heine's  Lyrical  Interlude;  in  1886,  The  New 
Psychic  Studies  in  Their  Relation  to  Christian  Thought;  in  1896,  Quota- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  Considered  in  the  Light  of  General 
Literature;  in  1899,  The  Home  Missionaries;  in  1901,  Have  We  the  Like- 
ness of  Christ?  in  1904,  The  Christian's  Relation  to  Evolution.  He  was 
also  a  translator  of  Latin  and  Anabaptist  hymns,  a  writer  for  encyclope- 
dias, and  an  extensive  book-reviewer.  His  scholarship  was  broad  as  well 
as  minute,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  publications.  He  was  also  a  master 
of  fine  English,  and  all  that  he  wrote,  whether  in  art,  science,  or  theology, 
possessed  the  essential  features  of  literature.  He  was  a  constant  and 
extensive  traveler.  He  visited  Europe  many  times;  and  in  1888-89  he 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Greece;  in  1901-2  he  traveled  in  Egypt;  and 
in  191 2-14  he  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  visiting  Japan,  China,  India 
Palestine,  and  the  Balkan  States.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  also  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  i860  which 
nominated  Lincoln.  He  was  delegated  to  represent  the  state  of  Oregon 
together  with  Horace  Greeley  and  the  father  of  Anson  Burlingame. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  married  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  September  28,  1863, 
to  Mary  Alma  Barton,  who  lived  until  1882.  On  June  29,  1886,  he  was 
married  to  Persis  Isabel  Swett,  of  Boston,  who  survives  him.  His  death 
occurred  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  October  9,  1916. 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST 
CONVOCATION 

His  Excellency,  Vi  Kyuin  Wellington 
Koo,  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  was  the  Convocation  orator  on 
December  19,  1916.  His  subject  was: 
"  China  and  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Koo  has,  in  addition  to  other  dis- 
tinctions, that  of  being  the  youngest 
minister  ever  accredited  to  our  govern- 
ment. He  is  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Koo  who  was  one  of  the  first  students 
sent  by  the  Chinese  government  to  this 
country  for  an  education,  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  in  1909,  where 
he  also  received  his  Master's  degree  the 
following  year.  He  later  was  given  his 
Doctor's  degree  for  work  in  administra- 
tive law  with  Professors  John  Bassett 
Moore  and  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  the  latter 
becoming  in  19 13  legal  adviser  to  the  new 
Chinese  Republic  and  being  now  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Koo  is  the  author  of  a  notable  and 
authoritative  book  published  in  the  series 
of  "Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law"  by  Columbia  University  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Status  of  Aliens  in 
China.  He  recently  contributed  also  a 
leading  article  to  School  and  Society  on 
"Chinese  Education,"  which  was  an  out- 
line of  an  address  before  the  last  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Koo  has  been  English  secretary  to 
the  president  of  China,  and  has  had  diplo- 
matic experience  abroad  and  in  the  home 
office.  His  most  recent  appointment  be- 
fore becoming  Chinese  minister  to  the 
United  States  was  that  of  minister  to 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  a  position  that 
was  especially  created  for  him. 

In  presenting  the  orator  President  Jud- 
son  said: 

"Somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  the  city  of 
Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  and  on  the 
first  or  second  day  of  my  arrival  there  I 
received  a  call  from  two  young  men, 
Chinese,  who  five  years  before  had  been 
students  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago.     I    said    to    them: 


"Gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing  now?" 
They  said:  "We  are"  ashamed  to  tell 
you — we  are  so  young — but  we  are  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  China."  I  met 
another  young  man  there,  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries to  the  president  of  the  Republic, 
a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  in  the 
class  of  1901.  He  is  now  Chinese  Am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain, 
in  London.  I  met  another  young  man, 
secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
president  of  the  Republic,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  in  the  class  of  1908, 
who  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  the  School  of  Political  Science 
of  Columbia  University  in  1907;  and  him 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  afternoon 
as  the  orator  of  the  day:  His  Excellency, 
The  Minister  of  the  Chinese  Republic  to 
the  United  States;  Dr.  Vi  Kyuin  Welling- 
ton Koo." 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the  elec- 
tion of  fifty-two  students  to  membership 
in  Sigma  Xi,  and  four  students  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate, 91;  the  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education,  5;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  2 ;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy, 37;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, 10.  The  Divinity  School:  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  6;  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity,  1.  The  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science:  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  8;  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  2;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  8.  The  total 
number  of  degrees  conferred  (not  includ- 
ing titles  and  certificates)  was  74. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
December  18.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
His  Excellency  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo, 
Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dean  and 
Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the  Reynolds  Club 
Theater  on  Sunday,  December  17,  and 
the    Convocation    Religious    Service    at 
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11:00  A.M.  in  Leon  Mandcl  Assembly 
Hall.  The  Convocation  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Henry  Churchill 
King,  D.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

THE  ONE    HUNDRED    AND    SECOND 
CONVOCATION 

Professor  Richard  Green  Moulton, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and 
Interpretation  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Literature,  will  be  the 
orator  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Convocation,  to  be  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  March  20.  Professor 
Moulton  was  appointed  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  faculties  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  held  on  January  4, 
1892.  Dr.  Moulton  came  to  the  United 
States  on  a  temporary  visit  in  1890  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  interest  in  the 
university  extension  movement  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  for  sixteen 
years.  Some  tempting  invitations  to 
undertake  permanent  work  in  the  United 
States  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  leaving 
England.  When  he  met  Dr.  Harper 
in  Washington  in  the  Christmas  week  of 
1890  he  promised  to  give  one  year  of 
work  to  the  new  University.  Dr. 
Moulton's  many  friends  will  regard  his 
appearance  as  Convocation  orator  as  a 
Quarter-Centennial  celebration. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC   MEETINGS  OF 

CHRISTMAS  WEEK  IN 

NEW   YORK 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  a  large  number  of 
affiliated  societies  held  a  first  quad- 
rennial convocation  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  Several  thousand  scientists 
gathered  there  for  the  almost  innumer- 
able features  of  the  program  and  for  the 
opportunity  for  personal  meetings  and 
exchanges  of  ideas  with  fellow-scientists, 
which  to  many  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  such  great  gatherings. 

The  University  was  well  represented 
at  the  meetings,  both  in  respect  to 
addresses  given  and  papers  read  and  in 
regard  to  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  organization  of  the  meetings  and  for 
their  successful  issue.  Thus,  three  of  the 
twelve  sections  of  the  American  Associa- 


tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  were 
in  charge  of  members  of  our  staff  as  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Association,  Professor 
Salisbury  presiding  in  the  Section  on 
Geology  and  Geography,  Professor  Jordan 
in  the  Section  on  Physiology  and  Experi- 
mental Medicine,  and  Professor  Steiglitz 
in  the  Section  on  Chemistry.  Professor 
Moulton  was  active  as  secretary  of  the 
Section  on  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Professor  Millikan  attended  the  meetings 
as  president  of  the  American  Physical 
Society  and  gave  a  brilliant  opening 
address  in  a  symposium  of  the  Chemistry 
and  Physics  sections  on  "The  Structure 
of  Matter."  As  retiring  president  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  Professor 
Coulter  gave  an  address  on  "  Botany  as  a 
National  Asset,"  which  was  the  feature 
at  the  most  general  meeting  of  the  many 
species  of  botanists.  Other  faculty 
members  who  gave  addresses  or  pre- 
sented papers  included  Professors  Lillie, 
Mathews,  Carlson,  Goode,  Carr,  Hayes, 
Kitson,  and  Drs.  Bartelmez,  Barrow,  and 
Bretz.  Professor  Harkins  was  one  of  the 
chemistry  speakers  in  the  symposium  on 
the  structure  of  matter.  Professor  Her- 
rick  and  Dr.  Swift  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  anatomists.  Former  members  of 
our  faculty  who  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  programs  and  whom  it  was  a  special 
pleasure  to  meet  again  included  Dr. 
Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, Dr.  H.  H.  Donaldson,  director  of 
the  Wistar  Institute,  and  Dr.  Davenport, 
director  of  the  Station  on  Experimental 
Evolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature  in 
the  minds  of  attending  members  of  our 
faculty  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  these  great 
meetings  of  scientists  consisted  in  noting 
the  large  part  taken  in  many  instances 
in  the  scientific  programs  by  Ph.D. 
alumni  of  the  University.  We  have  such 
significant  facts  as  these:  Of  the  entire 
program  of  the  Section  on  Psychology, 
consisting  of  some  forty-six  papers, 
eleven  papers  were  presented  by  ten 
graduates  of  our  department  of  psychol- 
ogy. Eight  of  the  seventy-one  papers 
read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists  were  by  our  graduates  or 
students.  About  one-third  of  the  papers 
before  the  Section  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy were  presented  by  our  department 
or  its  former  students,  and  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Geographers  about  one- 
fourth  were  given  by  members  of  our 
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department  or  its  former  students.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  men  gave  thirty  of 
some  three  hundred  papers  which  the 
botanists  had  on  their  programs.  Facts 
of  this  kind  make  indeed  a  most  gratify- 
ing showing,  giving  direct  evidence  of  the 
vigor  and  productive  strength  of  that 
spirit  of  the  search  for  truth  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity,  which  the  University 
believes  to  be  perhaps  its  greatest  mission 
to  foster.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
honors  coming  to  this  offspring  of  the 
University  in  the  individual  branches  of 
science.  Thus,  Professor  William  Mc- 
Pherson,  Ph.D.  1899,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  as  the  retiring  vice-president 
of  the  Chemistry  Section  of  the  Associa- 
tion, gave  the  main  address  of  one  of  its 
meetings  on  "Asymmetric  Synthesis  and 
Vital  Force";  Professor  George  H.  Shull, 
of  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.,  1904, 
was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naturalists,  and  Professor 
Burton  E.  Livingston,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Ph.D.  1901,  was  elected 
vice-president  (presiding  officer)  of  the 
Botany  Section  of  the  Association.  Dr. 
R.  E.  Buchanan,  Ph.D.  1908,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Bacteriologists. 

The  next  quadrennial  convocation  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  1920,  at  which  time 
the  University  of  Chicago  will  be  a  promi- 
nent host  of  the  scientists,  who  will  be 
welcomed  by  our  city. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
central  division  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  holidays,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  Northwestern  University  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  division 
covers  the  Middle  West  and  South,  the 
Eastern  section  meeting  this  year  at 
Princeton. 

The  meeting  broke  all  records  for  atten- 
dance, the  thirty-five  papers  presented 
were  of  unusual  variety  and  interest,  and 
the  discussions  as  a  rule  were  stimulating. 
The  address  of  the  chairman,  Professor 
W.  H.  Hulme,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, dealt  with  "Scholarship  as  a 
Bond  of  International  Union,"  deploring 
the  lack  of  fairness  and  balance  on  the 
part  of  many  European  scholars  during 
the  present  war. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  who  presented 
papers  were:   S.  W.  Cutting,  on  the  Ger- 


man physician  Wesselhoeft,  who  visited 
America  in  1840;  C.  R.  Baskervill,  on  two 
English  ballads  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
A.  Coleman,  on  "Voltaire  and  Optimism." 
A  paper  which  aroused  much  interest  was 
that  of  J.  F.  Royster,  University  of  Texas 
(Ph.D.  1907)  on  "The  Value  of  the  Old- 
English  Written  Record  as  Linguistic 
Evidence."  H.  R.  Brush,  University  of 
North  Dakota  (Ph.D.  191 1)  called  atten- 
tion to  collections  of  French  poetry  deal- 
ing with  the  Hundred  Years'  War  which 
are  still  in  manuscript.  A.  L.  Owen, 
graduate  student  in  Romance  Languages 
discussed  the  sources  of  a  Spanish  play 
of  the  Romantic  period.  Among  the 
twenty-five  papers  read  by  title  only  were 
those  by  T.  A.  Jenkins,  Henri  David,  and 
W.  F.  Scheifley. 

At  the  teachers'  conferences  Thursday 
afternoon  J.  W.  Linn  took  part  in  the 
discussion  of  "Freshman  English,"  and 
A.  Coleman  presented  the  subject  of 
"Practical  Phonetics  in  Elementary 
French." 

The  Association  adopted  an  important 
report  of  a  committee  on  the  training  of 
modern  foreign  languages,  A.  R.  Hohl- 
feld,  University  of  Wisconsin,  chairman. 
This  report,  which  has  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  two  years  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future ;  it  deals  with  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  modern-language  teaching  in  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  way. 

Professor  Thomas  E.  Oliver,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  elected  chair- 
man for  next  year's  meeting  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Local  committee:  T.  A. 
Jenkins,  P.  H.  Boynton,  C.  Goettsch. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

Among  the  significant  features  of  the 
latest  Annual  Register  are  the  summaries 
of  attendance  for  the  year  191 5-1 6  which 
show  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  there  were  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year  1,320  men  and  868  women,  a 
total  of  2,i88; 

In  the  Senior  Colleges  there  were  539 
men  and  470  women,  a  total  of  1,009;  m 
the  Junior  Colleges,  794  men  and  609 
women,  a  total  of  1 ,403 ;  of  the  Unclassi- 
fied students,  308  were  men  and  41 2  were 
women,  a  total  of  720;  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  there  were 
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173  men  and  62  women,  a  total  of  235; 
and  in  the  University  College,  270  men 
and  1,099  women,  a  total  of  1,369.  The 
total  for  the  Colleges  was  4,736. 

Of  the  students  in  the  Professional 
Schools  441  men  and  52  women  were 
registered  in  the  Divinity  School,  a  total 
of  493;  267  men  and  20  women  in  the 
Medical  Courses,  a  total  of  287;  338  men 
and  13  women  in  the  Law  School,  a  total 
of  351;  and  198  men  and  1,196  women  in 
the  College  of  Education,  a  total  of  1,394. 
The  total  for  the  Professional  Schools  was 

2,525- 

The  whole  number  of  different  students 
enrolled  during  the  year  1915-16,  exclud- 
ing duplications,  was  4,055  men  and  4,455 
women,  a  grand  total  for  the  University 
of  8,510.  The  total  for  the  preceding 
year  was  7,781. 

The  paleontological  expedition  to 
northern  Texas  the  past  season,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Paul  Miller,  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  Paleon- 
tology, secured  some  very  valuable  ma- 
terial, which  is  now  being  prepared  for 
exhibition  in  Walker  Museum.  Mr. 
Miller  was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Jillson 
and  Bridge,  fellows  in  geology.  The  most 
important  of  the  specimens  are  several 
nearly  complete  skeletons  of  Labidosau- 
rus,  a  reptile  about  three  feet  in  length 
which  previously  had  been  only  imper- 
fectly known.  Several  good  skulls  of  a 
large  amphibian  and  parts  of  skeletons  of 
one  or  two  small  reptiles  new  to  science 
were  also  discovered. 

In  northern  New  Mexico  Professor 
Williston  and  his  son  spent  several  weeks 
exploring  the  Permian  deposits  along  the 
Puerco  River.  He  brought  back  the 
skull  and  a  large  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
large  carniverous  reptile,  Sphenacodon, 
permitting  for  the  first  time  a  restoration 
of  the  creature.  Dr.  Williston  also 
secured  most  of  the  skeleton  of  a  smaller 
reptile,  perhaps  five  feet  in  length,  which 
is  new  to  science. 

Thomas  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  of  which 
Professor  James  Henry  Breasted,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  is  the  Director,  is 
a  Beloit  College  graduate,  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  work  in  the  special  field  of 
Egyptology  and  Oriental  History,  and 
has  been  assistant  in  Haskell  Museum 


since  1909.  He  is  now  engaged  in  cata- 
loguing the  Egyptian  collections  in  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Professor  Breasted,  is  pre- 
paring a  guide  to  the  collections. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  gave  the 
dedicatory  address  at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual 
Training  at  Pullman,  Illinois,  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  Among  the  other  speakers  were 
President  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Profes- 
sorial Lecturer  on  Practical  Theology, 
and  Colonel  Frank  O.  Lowden,  who  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

In  the  St.  Louis  school  survey  which 
has  just  been  completed  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Director  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd,  a  number  of  other  members  of  the 
University  were  engaged. 

The  elementary  schools  were  tested  in 
penmanship  by  Assistant  Professor  Frank 
N.  Freeman;  in  reading,  by  Dr.  William 
S.  Gray;  and  in  music,  by  John  B. 
Cragun.  Associate  Professor  J.  Frank- 
lin Bobbitt,  made  a  report  on  the  course 
of  study  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
Dr.  Harold  O.  Rugg  reported  on  the 
finances. 

The  eleventh  conference  of  the  Western 
Economic  Society  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  November  10  and  11.  At  the 
first  morning  session  the  general  subject 
for  discussion  was:  "Undergraduate 
Courses  in  Economics,"  presented  by 
Professor  Walton  H.  Hamilton,  of  Am- 
herst College,  formerly  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

At  the  first  afternoon  session  Associate 
Professor  James  A.  Field  presented  a 
paper  on  "The  Place  of  Economic  Theory 
in  Graduate  Work."  At  the  banquet  in 
the  Quadrangle  Club  on  the  evening  of 
November  10  Dean  James  Parker  Hall 
led  in  the  discussion  of  "The  Relation  of 
Law  and  Economics." 

At  the  morning  session  of  November  1 1 , 
held  at  the  Reynolds  Club,  Professor 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall  spoke  on  "Com- 
merce Work  and  Economics." 

The  president  of  the  Society  is  Dean 
Shailer  Mathews;  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  is  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  the  secre- 
tary-  is   Assistant   Professor   Harold   G. 
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Moulton,  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy. 

At  the  recent  organization  of  the 
National  Research  Council  in  New  York 
City  Director  George  E.  Hale,  of  the 
Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  for- 
merly of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  made  chair- 
man and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  Professor  John  M.  Coulter, 
Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  and  Pro- 
fessor Robert  A.  Millikan,  were  made 
members.  This  new  organization  was 
established  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  members  of 
the  council  were  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  after  consultation 
with  the  presidents  of  leading  national 
scientific  bodies. 

Director  Charles  Hubbard  Judd  and 
Professor  George  H.  Mead  have  been  co- 
operating with  the  committee  on  schools 
from  the  Chicago  City  Council  in  the 
effort  to  discover  the  present  needs  of  the 
school  system  of  Chicago  and  the  best 
ways  of  meeting  them.  As  the  result  of 
this  co-operation  expert  testimony  regard- 
ing other  school  systems  in  the  country  is 
now  being  given  before  the  committee, 
and  among  the  prominent  educators  in- 
vited to  speak  before  the  committee  are 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard  University;  William  H.  Max- 
well, superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  schools;  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley, 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University; 
and  the  school  superintendents  of  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  and  Minneapolis. 

Professor  Shailer  Mathews  gave  a 
series  of  six  lectures  at  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  from 
November  4  to  November  6  inclusive. 
The  subjects  of  the  individual  lectures  are 
as  follows:  "Christianity  and  Imperial- 
ism," "Christianity  and  Feudalism," 
"Christianity  and  Nationalism,"  "Chris- 
tianity and  Internationalism,"  "Japan  of 
Today,"  and  "The  Call  of  Tomorrow." 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago of  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Social 
Legislation  Professor  James  Hayden 
Tufts  discussed  the  subject  of  "Health 
Insurance  Legislation."  Professor  Tufts 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which 
consists  of  representatives  of  thirty-two 


agencies  interested  in  social  betterment 
throughout  Illinois.  Professor  Ernst 
Freund  is  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, whose  discussions  and  investiga- 
tions frequently  result  in  the  formulation 
of  bills  to  be  recommended  to  the  state 
legislature. 

Professor  James  Henry  Breasted  and 
Assistant  Professor  Carl  F.  Huth,  Jr.,  are 
the  authors  of  an  important  new  series 
of  ancient-history  maps  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  publishers.  The  series 
of  sixteen  maps,  which  are  on  a  large 
scale,  include  those  on  the  ancient  Orient 
and  Palestine,  Egypt  and  early  Babylo- 
nia, the  Oriental  empires,  and  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean;  Greek  and  Phoenician 
colonization,  Boeotia  and  Attica,  Athens, 
a  sequence  map  of  Greece,  and  Alexan- 
der's empire;  ancient  Italy,  and  the 
growth  of  Roman  power  in  Italy,  Rome, 
the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Caesar's  Gaul,  and  the  Roman  Empire. 
Professor  Breasted  has  just  had  pub- 
lished a  new  volume  entitled  Ancient 
Times,  an  illustrated  history  of  the  early 
world  for  high-school  and  academy 
students. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the 
Quarter-Centennial  that  the  alumni  of 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  would  present  to 
the  University  a  portrait  of  Professor 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  very  valuable  service.  The  por- 
trait, recently  finished  by  Ralph  Clark- 
son,  the  Chicago  painter,  was  hung  in  the 
exhibition  of  American  painters  at  the 
Art  Institute  and  is  now  in  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery  in  Washington.  Later  it  will 
have  a  permanent  place  in  the  new  Julius 
Rosenwald  Hall  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey  gave  a  series  of 
evening  lectures  at  the  University^  of 
California  on  the  general  subject 
"Athenian  Life  and  Literature."  Pro- 
fessor Shorey  spent  the  Autumn  Quarter 
at  the  University  of  California  as  Sather 
professor  of  classical  literature.  Besides 
giving  the  Sather  lectures,  Professor 
Shorey  conducted  a  seminar  on  Plato  in 
the  philosophical  department  and  also  a 
course  in  Greek  literature.  Before  leav- 
ing for  Berkeley,  during  the  summer 
Dr.  Shorey  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Columbia  University. 
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Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  will 
give  the  final  address  in  a  series  before  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries.  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin's  address  will  be  given 
early  in  January,  the  other  addresses 
having  been  given  in  November  and 
December  by  Professor  John  H.  Latane, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  College 
Senior  class  a  lecture-recital  was  given  by 
Vachell  Lindsay,  author  of  "General 
William  Booth  Enters  Heaven"  and 
"The  Congo,"  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  28. 
The  program  included,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Lindsay's  reading  and  chanting  of  his 
own  works,  a  poem  game  invented  by  the 
author,  and  an  interpretation  of  his  poems 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Dougherty,  '16. 

To  secure  funds  for  the  humanitarian 
work  in  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  in 
Europe  two  hundred  students,  both  men 
and  women  solicited  contributions  at  the 
Minnesota-Chicago  football  game.  This 
special  collection  amounted  to  over 
$1,300;  approximately  $1,200  had  al- 
ready been  raised  among  the  student  body 
and  Faculty,  making  the  total  subscrip- 
tions to  date  about  $2,500. 

The  raising  of  the  funds  was  in  charge 
of  the  student  Christian  Associations  of 
the  University — the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  League — and  they  worked 
through  a  general  University  committee 
headed  by  Professor  Edgar  Johnson 
Goodspeed. 

In  addition  to  making  financial  contri- 
butions to  the  general  fund  for  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  men  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  responded  in  a  very  unusual 
way  to  the  appeal  for  actual  service 
among  the  prisoners.  Four  University 
men  are  now  serving  in  this  war  work — 
Mr.  E.  T.  Hiller,  who  is  at  the  prison 
camp  in  Nova  Scotia;  Mr.  William  E. 
Bartz,  who  is  now  in  Austria;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Clark,  in  Mesopotamia;  and  Mr.  Ralph 
C.  Ostergren,  in  Egypt.  Seven  other 
University  men  have  applied  for  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  the  prison  camps,  and 
their  fitness  for  the  service  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  general  committee  in 
New  York  City. 


Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  dis- 
tinguished actor-manager,  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  a  large  audience  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  November  28, 
his  subject  being  "Life,  Humor,  and 
Shakspere." 

At  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Academic  Teach- 
ers of  Public  Speaking,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  on  December  1 
and  2,  Associate  Professor  S.  H.  Clark 
made  a  report  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interpretation  versus  Imper- 
sonation. The  convention  was  held  at 
the  same  time  as  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Club 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  a  movement 
has  already  been  started  to  present  to  the 
University  a  portrait  of  Professor  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics. 
An  alumni  committee  of  over  thirty  mem- 
bers has  been  appointed  to  have  charge  of 
subscriptions  and  the  selection  of  the 
painter. 

Among  the  incorporators  of  the 
National  Dune  Park  Association,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment to  set  aside  a  remarkable  tract  of 
dune  territory  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  northern  Indiana  as  a  per- 
petual preserve,  is  Professor  Henry 
Chandler  Cowles. 

At  the  hearing  regarding  the  project, 
in  the  Federal  Building,  Chicago,  before 
representatives  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Professor  Cowles  was  one  of  the 
speakers,  among  whom  were  also  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  a  Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Professors  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Otis  W. 
Caldwell,  Zonia  Baber,  and  Elliot  R. 
Downing. 

Aside  from  the  desirability  of  a  great 
natural  park  near  a  great  center  of  popu- 
lation, the  speakers  laid  stress  on  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  dunes,  which  for 
many  years  have  served  as  the  best  region 
about  Chicago  for  university  and  school 
field  classes  in  botany,  zoology,  geology, 
geography,  and  nature-study.  They  also 
emphasized  the  unique  value  of  the  dunes 
for  their  scientific  interest,  as  the  Lake 
Michigan  dunes  are  regarded  as  the  finest 
in  the  world,  the  flora  being  remarkably 
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varied,  comprising  many  species  that  are 
rare  elsewhere,  or  found  only  in  remote 
regions. 

Compared  with  the  registrations  of  the 
Autumn  Quarter  a  year  ago  the  one  just 
closed  at  the  University  of  Chicago  shows 
a  gain  of  over  four  hundred  students,  the 
total  of  students  on  the  quadrangles  being 
3,758.  The  total  number  of  students 
registered  during  the  past  quarter  in  Uni- 
versity College  down  town  is  1,160,  which 
is  a  gain  of  130  over  the  number  a  year 
ago.  The  total  number  of  different  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  the  University, 
therefore,  during  the  Autumn  Quarter 
was  4,918,  as  against  4,384  in  1915 — a 
total  gain  of  534. 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Hitchcock  Lecture- 
ship at  the  University  of  California  and 
will  leave  Chicago  about  February  1  to 
fill  the  appointment.  Professor  Millikan 
will  give  at  Berkeley  a  series  of  six  lectures 
on  the  general  subject  of  "The  Structure 
of  Matter."  Among  the  recent  appoin- 
tees to  this  important  scientific  lecture- 
ship have  been  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 
research  professor  of  zoology  in  Columbia 
University  and  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  A.  D. 
Waller,  director  of  the  physical  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  London;  and  Profes- 
sor Julius  Stieglitz,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Associate  Professor  Walter  Farleigh 
Dodd  presided  on  December  29  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 
The  subject  discussed  at  the  conference 
was  the  teaching  of  constitutional  law, 
with  reference  especially  to  the  needs  of 
law  students,  academic  students,  and 
mixed  classes.  Professor  Ernst  Freund 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  political 
science,  in  relation  especially  to  history, 
economics,  and  law. 

Associate  Professor  Frederick  Starr, 
after  giving  addresses  in  Seattle  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  State 
University  of  Washington,  will  sail  for 
Yokohama,  arriving  there  about  Janu- 
ary 22.  After  some  days  at  Tokyo  he 
plans  to  revisit  the  island  of  Yezo,  to 
study  certain  features  of  Ainu  culture, 


and  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter on  two  other  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Japan.  Among  the  special  subjects  that 
Professor  Starr  expects  to  investigate  in 
Japan  are  shrines  of  a  peculiar  type, 
Buddhist  and  Shinto  ceremonials,  tattoo- 
ing, etc.;  and  he  will  then  spend  three 
months  in  Korea,  where  he  will  continue 
his  work  on  the  Handbook  of  Korean  Eth- 
nography. In  that  country  also  he  will 
complete  for  publication  his  material  on 
Korean  riddles  and  proverbs.  During 
the  coming  summer  Dr.  Starr  will  make 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Fuji,  and  later  plans 
to  complete  his  book  on  Japanese  sym- 
bolism which  has  been  long  in  preparation. 
In  the  autumn  of  191 7  he  will  make  an  ex- 
pedition to  Siam  and  Cambodia.  In  the 
former  country  southern  Buddhism  will 
be  studied  in  comparison  with  the  north- 
ern Buddhism  of  Japan  and  China;  and  in 
Cambodia  the  famous  ruins  of  Brahmin- 
Buddhist  temples  will  be  visited.  The 
photographic  results  of  Professor  Starr's 
expedition  are  expected  to  be  important, 
as  several  cameras  will  be  used,  and  Mr. 
Hambel  Maebashi,  of  Tokyo,  will  be  the 
official  photographer  throughout  the  trip. 
Professor  Starr  will  be  gone  a  full  year, 
returning  for  his  regular  work  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Winter  Quarter  in  1918. 

The  eighth  season  of  concerts  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Orchestral 
Association  includes  seven  concerts  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  three 
recitals. 

The  first  recital,  by  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  was  given  on  November  21;  the 
second,  by  Pablo  Casals,  violoncellist, 
and  Madame  Susan  Metcalfe-Casals, 
soprano,  on  January  16;  and  the  last,  by 
Mile  Jenny  Dufau,  soprano,  will  be  pre- 
sented on  March  13.  The  dates  for  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  are  October  17, 
November  7,  December  14,  January  23, 
February  6  and  20,  and  April  3.  All 
seats  have  been  sold  for  the  season. 

Leonard  Charles  van  Noppen,  A.M., 
will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
literature  of  the  Netherlands  at  4:35  p.m. 
in  Classics  10  as  follows:  January  24, 
"The  Dutch  Renaissance:  Holland,  the 
Country  of  Origins;  Its  Great  Men  in 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature";  January 
25,  "Vondel,  The  Poet  of  the  Sublime 
and  the  Dutch  Shakespeare";  January 
29,  "VondePs  Lucifer  and  Its  Influence 
on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost";  January  30, 
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"Van  Eeden,  The  Dutch  Tolstoi,  and 
the  Poets  of  Today";  January  31,  "The 
Influence  of  the  Netherlands  on  the 
Political  Institutions  of  America."  Pro- 
fessor von  Noppen  is  the  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  Lecturer  at  Columbia  University. 


At  the  One  Hundred  and  F"irst  Convo- 
cation President  Judson  announced  the 
receipt  of  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  year  for  five  years  from  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  University.  This  fund, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  is 
to  be  used  for  public  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity by  men  and  women  who  are 
leaders  in  their  particular  fields  of  work. 
The  President  has  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  manage  the  lectureship  Profes- 
sor Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  Professor  Paul 
Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek,  and  Associate  Professor  David 
A.  Robertson,  of  the  English  Department. 
This  committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
donor,  has  already  recommended  to  the 
President  and  Board  of  Trustees  that  the 
foundation  be  called  "The  William 
Vaughn  Moody  Lectures,"  as  an  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  late  poet's  literary 
fame  and  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  lectures  will  be 
delivered  from  year  to  year  both  singly 
and  in  groups  and  on  subjects  of  every 
kind.  It  is  hoped  that  the  lecturers  will 
always  be,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
gift,  "leaders." 


Major  O.  W.  Bell,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  been  detailed  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  order  to  organize  there  a 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  to 
which  will  be  admitted  all  male  students 
who  are  physically  qualified.  Participa- 
tion will  be  optional,  not  compulsory. 


Members  of  the  training  corps  will  receive 
at  least  five  hours  a  week  of  theoretical 
and  practical  training  in  military  science 
and  tactics.  The  theoretical  part  of  the 
training  will  embrace  military  art,  map 
reading,  military  law,  organization,  and 
other  subjects  of  a  military  character. 
The  practical  training  will  consist  of 
infantry  drills  and  minor  field  maneuvers. 
The  government  will  issue  uniforms,  rifles, 
and  accouterments  to  the  training  corps. 
Major  Bell  will  reach  Chicago  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  courses  in  military  science  and 
tactics  will  be  offered  with  the  opening  of 
the  Spring  Quarter  at  the  University. 


UNIVERSITY    PREACHERS 

The  University  Preachers  for  the  Win- 
ter Quarter  are  as  follows: 

January      7— President  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
Andover   Theological   Semi- 
nary,    Cambridge,     Massa- 
chusetts 
14— President  Albert  Parker  Fitch 
21— Bishop    William    Fraser    Mc- 
Dowell, Evanston,  Illinois 
28— Bishop    William    Fraser    Mc- 
Dowell 

February    4— Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  Fifth 
Avenue      Baptist      Church, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
1 1 — Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin 
18— President      William      Herbert 
Perry  Faunce,   Brown  Uni- 
versity,  Providence,   Rhode 
Island 
2S— Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

March  4 — Bishop  Francis  John  McCon- 
nell,  Denver,  Colorado 

11 — Bishop  Francis  John  McCon- 
nell. 

18 — (Convocation  Sunday.)  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  Black,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
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ATTENDANCE  IN  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1916 


Men 

Women 

Total 
igi6 

Total 
1015 

Total 

Gain 

Loss 

I.  The  Departments  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science: 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts  and  Literature 

190 
260 

176 
61 

366 
321 

339 

282 

27 
39 

Science 

Total 

45° 

439 

841 

46 

237 

337 

56i 

66 

687 

776 

1,402 

112 

621 

662 

i,247 
108 

66 

114 

155 
4 

2.  The  Colleges — 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Total 

1,326 
1,776 

124 
(2  dup.) 
19 

964 
1,201 

11 
7 

2,290 

2,977 

135 
26 

2,017 
2,638 

I25 
13 

273 
339 

10 
13 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science 

II.  The  Professional  Schools: 
1.  The  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

English  Theological 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary . . . 

38 

38 

37 

1 

Total 

181 

67 

no 

20 

5 

18 

7 
9 

1 

199 

74 
119 

21 
5 

175 

56 
127 

14 
4 

24 

18 

7 

1 

*2.  The  Courses  in  Medicine — 

Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

8 

Unclassified 

Medical 

Total 

3.  The  Law  School — 

Graduate 

*Senior 

Candidate  for  LL.B 

202 

134 
64 
69 

1 

17 

8 

1 

1 

219 

142 

65 

69 
2 

201 

135 

46 

5o 

3 

18 

7 
19 
19 

Unclassified 

1 

Total 

268 

40 

691 

2,467 

268 

10 

33i 

376 

i,577 
18 

278 

37i 

1,067 

4,044 
286 

234 

356 

966 

3,604 

250 

44 
15 

IOI 

440 

4.  The  College  of  Education 

Total  Professional 

Total  University 

*Deduct  for  duplication 

Net  totals 

2,199 
223 

i,559 
937 

3,758 
1,160 

3,354 
1,030 

404 
130 

S .  University  College 

WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY 
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THE  STUDYOF  LITERATURE  ANDTHE 
INTEGRATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

By  R.  G.  MOULTON 
Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  graceful  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  when  it  has  the  whole  world  outside  to  draw  upon 
for  its  Convocation  orators,  at  times  to  invite  members  of  its  own 
Faculty  to  speak,  in  the  presence  of  colleagues,  students,  and  friends 
of  the  University,  upon  topics  that  appeal  to  their  individual  point  of 
view.  It  thus  falls  to  me  today,  representing  the  Department  of  General 
Literature— a  department,  I  may  say,  which  in  some  ways  is  different 
from  any  department  in  other  universities — to  offer  some  suggestions  on 
the  relation  of  the  study  of  literature  to  the  rest  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 


If  we  put  together  the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
literary  output  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  literatures  of  the  modern 
nations  that  have  branched  out  from  the  mediaeval  unity  of  Europe,  we 
evidently  get  a  field  of  literature  wide  enough  to  make  it  safe  to  look 
for  principles  of  literary  evolution.  Surveying  this  field,  we  note  that 
in  primitive  life  poetry  covers  the  whole  field  of  thought.  I  use  the  term 
"poetry"  here,  as  always,  in  the  sense  of  creative  literature;  its  antith- 
esis is  prose,  not  the  rhythmic  style  so  called,  but  the  prose  that  limits 
itself  to  the  discussion  of  what  actually  exists.  In  primitive  life  what 
instinct  of  discussion  there  is  takes  a  creative  form:  the  myth  is  the 
embryo  of  the  future  science;  the  proverb  is  the  embryo  of  the  coming 
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philosophy.  In  due  time  the  instinct  of  discussion  strengthens  and 
gradually  evolves  its  proper  medium  of  prose:  the  history  (of  nature 
and  events)  that  observes,  the  philosophy  that  correlates,  and  the  oratory 
which,  as  exposition,  adapts  results  to  varying  audiences.  Such  poetry 
and  prose  suffice  for  ancient  literature.  But  when,  after  the  parenthesis 
of  the  Middle  Ages  with  their  entirely  different  scholastic  philosophy,  the 
thought-processes  of  the  ancient  world  are  continued,  they  are  continued 
with  a  difference.  The  invention  of  printing  has  made  unlimited  pro- 
vision for  records;  above  all,  the  experimental  method,  unknown  to 
antiquity,  has  enormously  accelerated  the  pace  of  discovery.  This  makes 
the  "New  Thought"  of  the  Renaissance.  One  of  the  most  marked  fea- 
tures of  this  New  Thought  is  the  division  of  labor  and  specialization :  the 
continual  differentiation  of  new  and  ever  minuter  fields  of  inquiry.  This 
brings  with  it  a  new  medium  of  expression,  as  different  from  prose  as 
prose  is  different  from  poetry.  It  may  be  called  "technical  literature": 
each  specialty  has  technical  terms  and  a  technical  nomenclature  of  its 
own.  Such  expressions  may  be  repellent  to  the  general  reader:  in  each 
special  field  they  are  essential  as  the  shorthand  of  thought.  The  tech- 
nical terms  have  a  sort  of  algebraic  flavor,  substituting  for  literary  words 
and  phrases,  which  are  pregnant  with  suggestions  and  polarized  with 
associations,  new  terms  as  lifeless  as  a,  b,  c.  In  due  time  the  results  of 
the  various  specialties  have  to  be  correlated  and  built  into  a  body  of 
organic  thought.  There  is  then  a  reversion  to  pure  literature.  When 
we  compare  a  Herbert  Spencer  with  a  William  James,  a  historic  excursus 
with  a  Macaulay's  history,  we  note  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the 
general  treatment  in  the  literary  style;  this  literary  style  is  not  an 
accessory  intended  to  catch  the  multitude,  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
index  pointing  to  the  integration  of  thought. 

But  this  process  of  specialization  reaches  a  particular  point  at  which 
a  halt  has  to  be  called.  By  the  constitution  of  the  New  Thought  nothing 
whatever  can  be  excluded  from  the  field  of  inquiry.  Now,  there  is  one 
subject  of  observation  which  by  its  very  nature  is  incompatible  with 
specialization.  And  this  is  a  thing  familiar  to  everybody:  only  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  universally  accepted  term  to  express  it,  unless 
we  use  the  word  "Life."  I  mean  Life  with  a  capital  L.  It  is  what  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  say  that  we  are  going  out  to  "see  Life."  It  is 
what  the  speaker  in  the  Latin  play  meant  when  he  said  that,  human 
himself,  he  considered  all  humanity  his  province.  And  when  the  modern 
poet  lays  down  that 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man, 
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he  does  not  mean  anthropology;  he  means  Life.  What  defines  this  Life 
is  its  synthetic  character,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  incompatible  with 
specialization.  Many  sciences  touch  Life,  but  by  their  constitution  as 
sciences  they  can  deal  with  only  one  aspect  of  Life  at  a  time.  Etymo- 
logically ,  biology  should  mean  the  science  of  life :  what  it  actually  means 
is  science  of  the  physical  basis  of  life.  Sociology  can  deal  with  life  only 
in  aggregations.  Ethics  and  psychology  yield  general  principles  of  life; 
but  they  need  to  be  supplemented  with  a  distributive  ethics  and  psy- 
chology before  they  can  overtake  the  personality  which  is  such  an  element 
in  synthetic  Life.  Hence  the  medium  for  this  study  of  Life  reverts  from 
science  to  literature.  The  literature  required  is  literature  in  the  most 
general  sense,  including  poetry  and  fiction,  including  the  floating  litera- 
ture of  journalism.  It  must  extend  to  the  most  frivolous  society  paper: 
for  the  instrument  of  reflection  must  not  admit  restrictions  foreign  to  the 
thing  surveyed,  as  you  cannot  measure  spherical  angles  with  plane  rules. 
And  all  this  is  precisely  what  Matthew  Arnold  means  when,  having  first 
laid  down  that  criticism  signifies  the  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  he 
defines  literature  as  the  "criticism  of  life."  It  appears  then  that  general 
literature,  besides  being  the  natural  organ  for  the  integration  of  thought, 
has  in  this  one  case  a  specific  function:  it  serves  as  the  only  possible 
science  and  practical  art  of  Life. 

We  may  reach  a  similar  result  by  a  different  route.  When  I  defined 
the  field  of  survey  I  was  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
had  for  its  creed,  "There  is  One  Literature  and  Aristotle  is  Its  Prophet!" 
Aristotle  is  indeed  the  founder  of  the  study  of  literature;  but  Aristotle  is 
one  thing,  the  use  made  of  Aristotle  by  the  Renaissance  quite  another 
thing.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  world  had  only  in  the  last  few  years 
waked  up  to  the  obvious  fact  that  Aristotle's  formulation  of  literary 
study  was  an  induction  from  a  single  particular — the  one  literature  of 
the  Greeks,  who  knew  no  other.  Aristotle  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
legislate  for  the  modern  literatures  as  yet  unborn.  Yet  there  was  one 
literature  in  Aristotle's  day — if  he  had  only  known  the  fact— which  was 
at  once  the  peer  of  Greek  literature  in  excellence  and  wholly  diverse  in 
kind,  thus  offering  ideal  conditions  for  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method.  Greek  drama  is  from  first  to  last  conditioned  by  the  theater: 
the  Hebrew  people  had  no  theater,  and  the  rhapsodic  drama  of  the  Bible 
is  projected  wholly  in  the  world  of  the  spiritual.  Greek  epic  reflects  a 
Homeric  civilization  materially  different  from  that  of  historic  Greece: 
the  stories  of  the  Bible  voice  the  transition  from  the  family  to  the  state 
and  are  merged  in  the  body  of  the  national  history.     There  can  hardly  be 
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two  things  more  unlike  than  Greek  verse  and  Greek  prose:  the  Hebrew 
language  rests  its  verse  system  upon  a  parallelism  of  sentences  which  is 
a  marked  feature  of  oratorical  prose,  involving  an  overlapping  of  what 
we  are  obliged  to  call  verse  and  prose,  like  the  union  of  recitative  and 
time  bars  in  music,  and  affording  an  elastic  medium  of  expression 
which  reflects  every  shifting  shade  of  thought.  If  Aristotle  could  only 
have  known  the  literature  we  call  the  Bible,  the  Poetics  would  have 
been  a  different  book,  and  three  centuries  of  criticism  with  their 
ebbing  and  flowing  tides  of  controversial  confusion  might  have  been 
spared  us. 

At  this  point  I  feel  impelled  to  a  digression.  I  am  representing  the 
study  of  general  literature:  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  immense  difficulties 
that  confront  it;  not  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  it 
would  be  the  proper  business  of  the  study  to  overcome,  but  gratuitous 
difficulties  thrown  in  its  way  by  perversities  of  external  circumstances. 
I  recognize  three  revolutionary  accidents,  if  I  may  so  term  them.  Litera- 
ture necessarily  involves  specific  literary  forms — epic,  lyric,  drama,  essay, 
history,  oratory,  and  the  like:  these  literary  forms  are  the  key  to  literary 
interpretation.  In  the  case  of  the  Bible,  these  literary  forms  were  swept 
out  of  existence  in  the  centuries  which  separate  us  from  the  original 
authors  of  biblical  literature.  The  story  is  a  simple  one,  yet  seems  to  be 
little  known.  We  five  in  an  age  in  which  the  printed  page  reflects  so 
exactly  variations  of  form  that  we  need  to  give  as  little  attention  to  form 
as  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  We  are  likely  to  forget  that  manu- 
scripts of  all  languages  prior  to  about  the  first  or  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  were  wholly  destitute  of  form:  pages  covered  with  alpha- 
betical letters  not  divided  into  words,  still  less  into  sentences,  with  no 
divisions  of  speeches  in  dialogue  or  names  of  speakers,  or  differences  of 
verse  and  prose.  In  manuscripts  of  this  kind  all  literary  forms,  from 
straightforward  narrative  to  brilliant  dialogue,  would  look  exactly  alike. 
But  a  difference  arises.  Greek  or  Indian  manuscripts  were  in  the  hands 
of  literary  men,  who  in  spite  of  the  manuscripts  were  keenly  sensitive 
to  niceties  of  form:  when  the  advance  came  in  the  art  of  writing  that 
made  the  written  page  vary  with  the  form,  the  form  these  men  gave  to 
their  literature  was  its  proper  form,  Homer  coming  out  as  epic,  Sophocles 
as  drama.  But  at  the  corresponding  period  the  Bible  was  in  the  custody 
of  men  who  were  anything  but  literary:  scribes  and  rabbis  to  whom  the 
Bible  was  material  for  commentary,  each  clause  a  subject  for  disquisition, 
as  we  know  that  the  shortest  text  may  begin  the  longest  sermon.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  advance  in  the  art  of  writing  reached  them  the  form  they 
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gave  to  their  Bible  was  that  of  numbered  texts  for  comment,  and  in 
this  form  of  texts  for  comment  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Thus  modern 
Bibles  are  a  misrepresentation  of  the  real  Bible;  a  double  misrepresen- 
tation, at  once  lacking  the  literary  forms  of  song  or  dialogue  essential  for 
interpretation,  and  stamping  the  whole  with  the  appearance  of  num- 
bered texts  and  chapters  which  does  not  belong  to  the  original  literature, 
but  was  the  creation  of  mediaeval  commentators.  Yet  the  cultured 
world  of  today  ignores  all  this:  it  studies  its  Bible  in  an  arrangement 
that  is  not  literary  but  (shall  we  say)  dosological;  it  is  content  to  take 
its  spiritual  food  in  the  perverse  form  of  text-pills. 

Scholars,  it  will  be  said,  know  better.  They  do;  but  here  arises  the 
second  of  the  revolutionary  accidents.  The  modern  vivification  of 
method  struck  the  study  of  history  a  full  generation  before  it  struck  the 
study  of  literature.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  the  historic  analysis 
which  goes  below  the  literary  surface  of  Scripture  to  the  earlier  docu- 
ments from  which  much  of  it  was  compiled.  This  "higher  criticism"  has 
achieved  great  results  in  its  proper  province,  which  is  Semitic  history: 
its  effect  on  literature  has  been  unfortunate,  as  diverting  general  culture 
from  literature  to  history,  and  favoring  what  is  a  besetting  temptation 
of  the  study  of  literature  at  all  times — the  temptation  to  substitute  the 
study  of  literary  origins,  which  is  one  thing,  for  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture itself,  which  is  another  thing  altogether. 

Of  course,  the  matter  of  this  Bible  has  always  engrossed  the  general 
mind;  it  has  worked  wonders  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  modern 
spiritual  life.  Unfortunately,  it  has  gone  farther  than  this:  it  has  also 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  systems  that 
confront  each  other  in  intrenched  camps.  And  the  effect  of  this — if  we 
may  interpret  men's  minds  by  their  actions — is  as  if  it  were  said :  Rather 
than  let  biblical  literature  be  taught  by  followers  of  the  wrong  orthodoxy 
let  us  leave  it  out  of  higher  education  altogether!  This  is  the  third  of 
the  external  obstructions  in  the  way  of  literary  study.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  to  call  upon  our  Department  of  Public  Speaking:  Stage  for  us  the 
play  of  Hamlet;  put  your  best  work  into  it,  and  spare  no  expense;  only 
we  might  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  omit  the  part  of  Hamlet 
because  the  critics  are  so  terribly  divided  over  that  question. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  insist  at  every  opportunity 
that  there  can  be  no  true  study  of  literature  in  the  foundation  of  which 
biblical  does  not  stand  on  equal  terms  with  classical  literature.  The  cul- 
ture of  our  modern  world,  notwithstanding  its  self-complacency,  needs 
reminding  that  it  is  in  truth  only  a  half-baked  culture,  affecting  the 
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language  of  breadth  and  completeness  when  all  the  while  a  major  factor 
in  its  evolution  has  been  altogether  ignored. 

I  return  to  the  main  thread  of  my  argument.  When  from  the  present 
point  of  view  we  examine  the  Bible  a  curious  note  is  observable.  Outside 
the  Bible  what  is  more  important  than  philosophy?  Inside  the  Bible 
the  word  never  occurs;  or  it  occurs  only  in  a  few  scattered  passages, 
evidently  referring  to  something  external,  which  is  treated  with  scant 
respect.  Yet  Scripture  is  full  of  what  seems  like  philosophy,  only  it  is 
called  by  a  different  name — the  name  "wisdom."  All  this  seems  to 
confirm  the  distinction  previously  made  between  the  philosophy  of  Life 
and  other  philosophy;  and  it  provides  a  name  for  the  philosophy  of 
synthetic  life,  for  biblical  "wisdom"  is  the  devout  contemplation  of  life, 
as  distinguished  from  analysis.  And  so  when  at  one  point  Ecclesiastes 
turns  analysis  upon  the  totality  of  things,  the  word  "wisdom"  dis- 
appears, and  in  the  hopelessness  of  results  "vanity"  takes  its  place. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  expression  of  this  wisdom  covers  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  creative  and  discussional.  There  is  especially  the 
magnificent  personification  of  "Wisdom"  which  is  the  dominant  note; 
not  to  speak  of  another  personification  which  moves  furtively  through 
the  Wisdom  Books,  as  the  "Strange  Woman"  suggests  the  idea  of  Sin 
as  a  "foreigner"  in  God's  good  universe.  Perhaps  the  greatest  contri- 
bution of  this  branch  of  world  literature  is  this  personified  Wisdom,  sug- 
gesting by  a  creative  touch  what  might  be  difficult  to  formulate — the 
identification  of  the  world  within  with  the  world  without,  and  fostering 
a  passionate  devotion  to  goodness,  like  the  poet's  adoration  of  his  muse, 
the  man's  love  for  the  woman  of  his  choice. 

Of  course,  wisdom  in  this  sense  belongs  to  other  literatures.  It 
makes  a  notable  part  of  oriental  literature.  It  pervades  modern  litera- 
ture, all  but  the  name.  What  else  is  the  characteristic  poetry  of  such 
as  Wordsworth  and  Browning?  What  is  satire  but  the  comic  side  of 
wisdom,  realities  of  life  casting  strange  shadows  when  the  light  of  wis- 
dom is  flashed  on  them  ?  Classical  literature  begins  with  its  seven  wise 
men,  and  votaries  of  wisdom  are  to  be  traced  at  intervals  from  Cal- 
limachus  to  Marcus  Aurelius;  though  the  delimitation  of  wisdom  in 
classical  literature  is  made  difficult  by  a  disturbing  force — the  "rhetoric," 
as  the  Greeks  understood  the  term,  which  is  preparation  for  public  life. 
Above  all,  Greek  literature,  with  its  continuation  in  the  modern  world, 
extends  to  the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  with  analysis  for  analysis'  sake. 
The  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  closed  circle  of  thought;  and  the 
interesting  thing  is  that  this  closing  of  the  circle  seems  to  coincide  exactly 
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with  the  separation  between  the  philosophy  of  life  and  all  other  philoso- 
phy. This,  to  my  mind,  lends  a  fascinating  interest  to  a  single  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  imaginary  Solomon  is 
made  to  say  that,  while  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  wisdom,  yet  in  fact  with  wisdom  all  other  things  came 
to  him: 

An  unerring  knowledge  of  the  things  that  are:  to  know  the  constitution  of  the 
world  and  the  operation  of  the  elements;  the  beginning  and  end  and  middle  of  times; 
the  alternations  of  the  solstices  and  the  changes  of  seasons;  the  circuits  of  years  and 
the  positions  of  stars;  the  natures  of  living  creatures  and  the  ragings  of  wild  beasts; 
the  violences  of  winds  and  the  thoughts  of  men;  the  diversities  of  plants  and  the 
virtues  of  roots.  All  things  that  are  either  secret  or  manifest  I  learned:  for  she  that 
is  the  artificer  of  all  things  taught  me,  even  Wisdom. 

You  stand  on  the  dock  and  watch  drifting  away  by  almost  impercep- 
tible stages  the  ship  which  is  bearing  your  friend  on  his  long  voyage  into 
unknown  regions.  So  in  this  passage  I  seem  to  see  Wisdom  conscious 
of  the  Philosophy  that  has  just  begun  to  part  from  her;  and  in  the  very 
swing  of  the  clauses  we  have  an  adumbration  of  the  special  sciences  to 
come. 

The  more  widely  then  the  field  is  surveyed  the  more  clear  appears 
the  double  function  of  literature:  it  makes  the  natural  medium  for  the 
integration  of  thought  and  the  special  organ  for  the  study  of  life. 

Now,  specialization  and  generalization  are  the  very  systole  and  dias- 
tole of  thought;  upon  the  rhythmic  alternation  of  the  two  depends  its 
sanity  and  wholesomeness.  As  Bacon  says,  no  perfect  discovery  can 
be  made  upon  a  flat.  Discovery  you  can  make  upon  a  flat,  and  down 
below  the  surface  to  any  distance.  But  such  discovery  remains  imper- 
fect discovery:  it  cannot  reach  its  real  value  until  it  has  been  correlated 
with  other  and  previous  discoveries,  and  to  obtain  such  integration  you 
must— in  Bacon's  figure — ascend  to  the  higher,  that  is,  the  more  general 
knowledge.  Specialization  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself; 
and  the  end  to  which  it  is  a  means  is  integration.  Or  is  it — as  the  lan- 
guage we  sometimes  hear  would  suggest — that  we  have  in  this  age 
reached  a  stage  beyond  perfection,  as  Bacon  saw  perfection?  that  we 
have  floated  into  a  millennium  of  the  pluperfect  in  which  pure  specializa- 
tion will  go  ringing  like  an  unresolved  discord  in  music  through  the  ages  ? 
Must  the  old  rhyme  be  rewritten  ? — 

There  was  an  ape  in  the  days  that  were  earlier; 
Year  followed  year,  and  his  hair  it  grew  curlier; 
Centuries  added  a  thumb  to  his  wrist: 
He  was  a  Man,  and  a  Spe-ci-al-ist! 
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It  will  be  said  that  philosophy,  as  the  scientia  scientiarum,  has  the 
office  of  correlating  the  separate  sciences  into  an  integration.  It  is 
indeed  a  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  philosophy  thus  to  correlate 
studies  into  a  unity,  and  to  criticize  schemes  of  things  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past.  But  if  philosophy  does  this  in  its  capacity 
as  scientia  scientiarum,  is  there  not  danger  that  something  of  scientific 
restrictiveness  will  be  insinuated  into  the  integration  itself?  We 
endeavor,  with  the  aid  of  Comte  and  his  successors,  to  organize  a  field 
of  learning  in  carefully  digested  departments  of  study.  But  the  trouble 
is,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  things  which  tend  to  elude  our  system  in 
the  interstices  between  the  departments  ?  the  things  that  touch  several 
departments  with  varying  values  in  each  ?  Will  this  university  be  will- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  existing  chairs,  to  found  one  more — the  chair  of 
"Inter-Departmental-Interstitial  Knowledge"  ?  Or,  if  this  is  not  accept- 
able, can  we  appoint  a  Professor  at  large,  whose  field  of  study  should  have 
no  further  definition  than  " things  in  general"  ?  If  the  chairs  be  estab- 
lished, the  incumbents  will  be  likely  to  find  themselves  overworked.  I 
understand,  of  course,  that  philosophy  deals  not  only  with  things,  but 
with  the  values  of  things.  But  what  instrument  has  scientific  philosophy 
for  overtaking  the  fluctuating  perspective  of  values  that  comes  in  as 
soon  as  human  life  is  made  part  of  the  field  to  be  surveyed  ?  All  this, 
which  seems  so  difficult  to  reach  from  the  side  of  theory,  makes  the  very 
breath  of  life  for  creative  literature. 

And  here  I  might  remark  that  too  limited  an  idea  seems  held  in  some 
quarters  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "creative  literature":  as  if  it 
implied  only  the  feigning  of  incidents  and  personages  that  had  no  exist- 
ence in  fact.  Such  constitutes  only  a  part  of  creative  literature,  nor 
does  this  indicate  its  relations  with  fact.  Poetry  can  deal  with  things  of 
fact,  but  it  must  deal  with  them  in  its  own  creative  way:  epithets  that 
are  suggestive  and  not  denned;  personifications  with  all  degrees  of 
shading;  descriptive  touches  that  make  their  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
beauty.  Virgil's  Georgics  is  a  manual  of  practical  farming  and  horti- 
culture; but  it  differs  fundamentally  from  such  a  manual  as  would 
emanate  from  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges.  We  need  go  for  illustra- 
tion no  further  than  the  opening  line: 

Quid  faciat  laetas  segetes  .... 

The  agricutural  college  would  never  have  passed  that  epithet  laetas,  as 
introducing  ideas  altogether  foreign  to  its  province.  It  would  have  used 
a  very  different  term — perhaps  some  member  of  the  Latin  Department 
will  help  me  out — some  piece  of  terse  Latinity  implying  the  combination 
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of  botanically  perfect  and  economically  profitable.  The  laetas  is  a  glim- 
mering hint  of  what  appears  as  a  finished  picture  in  the  Hebrew  poem 
which  fancies  the  cloud  paths  of  Deity  dropping  fatness: 

They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness: 
And  the  hills  are  girded  with  joy. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks: 
The  valleys  are  covered  over  with  corn ; 
They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 

Yet  to  introduce  this  poem  into  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Georgics 
would  be  to  strike  a  false  note,  for  creative  poetry  must  discriminate 
shadings  of  values  as  between  the  hint  and  the  full  picture.  Creative 
literature  is  itself  an  integration  between  the  reactions  we  call  facts  and 
the  reactions  we  call  beauty.  It  is  only  when  philosophy  as  scientia 
scientiarum  joins  hands  with  wisdom  and  its  creative  interpretation  of 
life  that  the  full  integration  of  knowledge  becomes  possible. 

II 

But  it  is  high  time  that  I  should  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  subject. 
The  study  of  literature  itself:  is  it  adequate  to  the  part  it  is  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  whole  field  of  thought  ?  May  it  be  that  the  antidote  is 
itself  infected  with  the  poison  ? 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  study  of  literature,  as  it  is,  was  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  specialization  unattended  by  a  corresponding  inte- 
gration. In  the  academic  field,  and  the  general  culture  influenced  by 
this,  it  seems  as  if  the  study  of  literature  was  organized  in  water-tight 
compartments:  one  set  of  students  occupied  with  English  literature, 
another  with  Greek,  or  French,  or  German,  without  provision  for  the 
grasp  of  the  " literature"  which  is  common  to  all.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  university  in  which  the  provision  for  philosophy  was  an 
arrangement  by  which  one  set  of  persons  read  philosophic  works  in 
English,  another  philosophic  works  in  German,  another  philosophic  works 
in  Latin  ?  There  would  be  much  philosophic  study,  but  hardly  a  study 
of  philosophy.  It  is  no  answer  to  point  to  similar  divisions  of  the  natural 
sciences.  For,  different  as  may  be  the  daily  tasks  of  the  chemist,  the 
geographer,  the  psychologist,  the  votaries  of  these  sciences  are  fully  con- 
scious, and  conscious  all  the  time,  that  the  "nature"  they  are  studying 
from  so  many  different  angles  is  one  and  the  same.  Is  there  anything 
corresponding  to  this  in  the  other  division  of  the  field  ?  Possibly,  for 
want  of  a  better,  the  word  "civilization"  might  be  recognized  as  the 
common  bond  of  the  humanities.  But  the  study  of  literature  is  organized 
on  the  basis  of  languages,  which  are  the  great  dividing  force;  in  the 
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separate  study  of  Italian,  German,  and  Greek  literature  it  is  the  surface 
variations  that  are  being  emphasized,  not  the  common  civilization  under- 
lying them  all.  The  combination,  one  after  another,  of  all  these  separate 
departments  is  impossible  to  the  individual  life;  were  it  possible,  this 
would  not  be  the  actual  study  of  literature,  but  only  the  gathering  of 
materials  for  such  study;  a  parallel  error  would  be  to  seek  the  study  of 
English  history  by  reading  through  local  histories  of  the  forty-two  Eng- 
lish counties.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  whole  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  aggregation  of  the  parts. 

The  thing  required  is  the  recognition  of  "world  literature."  This 
does  not  mean  the  impracticable  totality  of  things  which  is  properly 
termed  "universal  literature."  World  literature  is  universal  literature 
seen  in  perspective  from  a  single  point  of  view — the  standpoint  of  the 
observer's  civilization.  It  is  the  perspective  that  is  the  essential  thing. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  different  treatment  of  particular  features  of 
nature  as  seen  in  the  science  of  geography  and  the  art  of  landscape.  The 
mountain,  the  lake,  the  meadow,  and  the  pond  must  be  viewed  by 
geography  in  their  actual  dimensions;  in  landscape  a  point  of  view  is 
taken  from  which  these  things  shift  their  apparent  proportions.  What 
seems  a  point  of  snow  on  the  horizon  is  really  a  mountain  ten  thousand 
feet  high ;  had  it  been  less  than  ten  thousand  feet  high  it  would  from  its 
distance  disappear  from  the  landscape  altogether.  Thus  the  factors  of 
world  literature  are  two:  intrinsic  literary  importance  and  the  relation 
of  anything  in  literature  to  the  pedigree  of  the  student's  civilization. 
World  literature  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  the  Englishman  and  the 
Chinese.  There  is  difference  in  world  literature  as  it  is  seen  by  the 
Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  German.  But  in  this  case  the  dif- 
ference affects  only  the  detailed  arrangement  of  the  parts,  not  the  im- 
pression of  the  whole.  All  these  three  civilizations  have  a  common 
basis  in  the  union  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic ;  they  have  all  passed  through 
the  unity  of  the  Middle  Ages;  when  after  this  they  have  branched  out 
into  different  nationalities  they  constitute  together  a  common  reading 
circle,  each  particular  reader  laying  stress  upon  what  is  nearest  to  him, 
but  all  uniting  in  recognition  of  what  is  common.  And  world  literature 
in  this  sense  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  something  crowning  a  long  course 
of  education:  it  belongs  to  each  educational  stage,  elementary  or 
advanced,  and  determines  the  scale  according  to  which  particular  things 
are  studied.  For  all  of  us,  younger  or  older,  Homer  is  more  important 
than  Chaucer  or  Dryden;  the  Bible  more  important  than  any  other 
single  thing;  at  once  more  important  and  calculated  to  arouse  a  more 
powerful  literary  reaction. 
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For  a  long  time  there  has  been  an  approach  to  this  idea  of  world 
literature.  Leading  universities  have  had  their  departments  of  com- 
parative literature;  and  I  regard  it  as  a  notable  thing  that  recently  the 
Association  of  Universities  of  the  Middle  West  has  made  the  decision 
that  comparative  literature  ought  to  have  a  place  in  college  studies. 
But  "comparative  literature"  is  an  unfortunate  term;  it  may  rightly 
describe  a  specific  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  not  a  good  name  for  a  depart- 
ment of  study.  How  would  our  departments  of  mathematics,  of  history, 
like  to  hear  themselves  styled  as  "comparative  mathematics,"  "com- 
parative history"  ?  Comparative  literature  is  at  best  a  transition  stage; 
it  suggests  conviction  of  sin  rather  than  the  salvation  to  which  this  is  to 
lead.  Only  with  the  recognition  of  world  literature  does  the  true  study 
of  literature  take  its  beginning. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  constitution  of  literary  study  that 
goes  much  more  deeply  into  the  roots  of  things  and  is  proportionately 
more  difficult  to  state.  Does  the  present  constitution  of  the  study 
attain  the  true  balance  between  poetry  and  prose,  creative  literature  and 
literature  of  discussion  ?  Even  in  academic  thinking,  much  more  in  the 
world  outside,  we  hear  a  clamor  for  studies  "founded  on  fact."  I  often 
wonder  what  is  the  exact  idea  here  attached  to  this  word  "fact."  The 
man  in  the  street  has  no  difficulty  about  it:  fact  is  truth.  But  fact  is 
not  truth,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  facts  are  always  particulars,  and 
truth  is  general;  facts  are  raw  material  that  can  be  manufactured  into 
truth.  But  they  are  also  raw  material  that  can  be  manufactured 
into  falsehood:  witness  the  campaign  literature  of  the  wrong  political 
party,  monstrously  false,  yet  founded  on  statistics,  and  statistics 
are  facts.  And  particulars  which  are  not  facts  can  have  their  place  in 
the  manufacture  of  truth  or  falsehood.  The  distinction  between  the 
particulars  we  call  facts  and  others  is  that  facts  are  particulars  which 
happen  to  have  happened:  other  particulars  might,  would,  must  happen 
under  the  proper  conditions.  The  distinction  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  and 
"foundation  on  fact"  turns  out  to  be  "foundation  on  accident."  By  a 
most  unfortunate  confusion  of  words  the  common  antithesis  to  "fact" 
is  "fiction."  The  two  words  have  no  relation  to  each  other:  fact  is  a 
term  of  science;  fiction  is  a  term  of  literature.  The  true  antithesis  to 
fiction  is  the  studies  that  limit  themselves  by  facts,  whereas  fiction  admits 
all  relevant  particulars.  Biography  is  one  of  these  studies  that  are 
supposed  to  limit  themselves  by  facts.  Place  side  by  side  a  biography 
and  a  work  of  fiction  in  biographic  form,  like  Pendennis  or  Esmond.  In 
the  biography  the  allegiance  is  to  fact;  though  it  contains  much  of  general 
truth  it  also  contains  a  number  of  unrelated  particulars,  inserted  because 
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they  happened  to  the  hero  of  the  story.  In  the  fiction  there  is  no  motive 
for  introducing  unrelated  particulars;  it  need  admit  nothing  that  is  not 
deemed  relevant  to  general  truth.  The  fiction  comes  out  truer  than  the 
biography,  in  the  sense  of  containing  proportionately  more  of  truth. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  is  best  brought  out  by  analogy. 
Fiction  is  the  experimental  side  of  the  science  of  life:  creative  literature 
is,  in  the  humanities,  what  experiments  are  in  the  natural  sciences.  For 
what  exactly  is  scientific  experiment  ?  It  is  a  particular  kind  of  obser- 
vation: observation  of  material  expressly  arranged  for  observation. 
How  would  the  simplest  chemical  combination  be  brought  home  to  this 
audience  if  the  chemist  were  denied  the  use  of  experiment  ?  He  must 
drag  his  audience  away  to  some  place  where  the  particular  combination 
happened  to  be  going  on  in  nature;  arrived  at  the  place,  he  must  wait 
until  a  change  of  weather,  or  something  of  the  kind,  should  bring  about 
the  required  atmospheric  pressure  and  electric  shock.  Instead  of  this, 
the  expositor  of  chemistry  "makes  up"  an  experiment:  getting  what  he 
wants  away  from  the  rest  of  nature  into  his  chemical  apparatus,  and 
by  an  artificial  manipulation  of  this  apparatus  bringing  about  the  further 
conditions.  Similarly,  the  poet  or  novelist  may  ignore  the  irrelevant 
and  select  what  of  life  is  calculated  to  reveal  the  truth.  The  analogy 
is  one  to  be  pressed.  In  all  things  of  the  kind  there  are  two  stages:  the 
gathering  together  of  data  and  a  reaction  from  these  data.  Alike  the 
experimenter  of  science  and  the  poet  or  novelist  have  arbitrary  freedom 
as  to  what  data  they  may  choose  to  bring  together:  when  the  data  are 
assembled,  each  is  a  helpless  reporter  of  the  reaction  that  ensues.  But, 
it  may  be  objected,  the  novelist  may  report  the  reaction  wrongly.  So 
may  the  chemist.  Controversies  arise  in  science,  not  from  the  facts  of 
the  experiments  being  misstated,  but  because  the  reactions  are  wrongly 
interpreted.  The  argument  is  not  for  any  infallibility  of  fiction;  error 
is  a  matter  of  individual  performance;  but  the  creative  literature  stands 
as  a  more  powerful  weapon  of  research  for  human  life. 

The  analogy  is  assisted  by  another,  distinct,  yet  a  valuable  accessory. 
The  astronomer  in  his  astronomic  work  does  not  always  look  at  the  stars: 
he  studies  images  of  the  stars,  obtained  for  him  by  his  transit  instrument, 
or  spectroscope,  or  other  astronomic  apparatus.  Now,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  by  universal  consent  the  word  applied  to  poetry  is  imagination,  as 
if  the  poet's  brain  were  a  lens  focusing  human  life  for  our  observation. 
In  literary  study  we  speak  of  the  "philosophy  of  Shakespeare."  The 
man  in  the  street  understands  the  phrase  to  mean  the  philosophical 
opinions  of  a  certain  gentleman  of  Stratford-on-Avon;  he  raises  the 
doubt  whether  this  Shakespeare  was  much  of  a  philosopher;  if  he  was, 
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must  not  his  philosophy  be  hopelessly  out  of  date  ?  But  what  is  meant 
by  "the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare"  is  something  that  would  be  in  no 
way  affected  if  the  plays  were  written  by  Bacon,  or  by  a  committee  of 
Grub  Street  hacks.  The  "philosophy  of  Shakespeare "  is  the  philosophy 
of  human  life  that  will  be  found  on  examination  to  underlie  the  life  pre- 
sented in  the  plays  usually  attributed  to  this  man;  it  is  the  reader  who 
is  the  philosopher,  Shakespeare  being  the  indispensable  instrument  by 
which  so  much  of  life  has  been  focused  for  observation.  The  philosophy 
of  Shakespeare  advances  with  each  generation  of  readers,  while  the  plays 
remain  the  same.  How  ineffably  foolish  it  would  sound  to  hear  a  man 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  botany  or  chemistry,  but  with  the 
reservation  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  microscopes  or  tele- 
scopes, he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  he  could  not  see  "with  his  own 
eyes."  But  his  poor  eyes  will  fail  to  see  half  the  universe  because  it  is 
too  distant,  will  see  all  out  of  focus  the  other  half  that  is  too  close:  the 
scientific  apparatus  would  have  corrected  all  this.  To  limit  the  study 
of  nature  to  what  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  is  not  so  far  from  the 
study  of  human  life  that  would  limit  itself  by  facts. 

I  know  with  what  scorn  suggestions  of  this  kind  will,  in  some  quar- 
ters, be  received,  as  superficial  analogies  founded  on  verbal  metaphor. 
On  all  this  subject  I  would  make  four  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  let 
no  one  fancy  that  I  am  seeking  to  persuade  or  convert  him  to  a  theory. 
(Does  one  meet  any  person,  over  the  age  of  twenty,  who  alters  his 
opinions  as  a  result  of  mere  argument?)  Receive  what  is  said,  not  as 
persuasion,  but  as  a  confession  of  faith:  I  am  seeking  to  indicate  what 
are  the  leading  ideas  in  the  newer  study  of  literature,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  Again:  if  anyone  does  revolt  against  the  suggestion  of  fiction 
as  experimental  observation  in  life,  let  him,  before  making  his  final  con- 
clusion, ask  himself  how  much  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling  is  due  to 
insufficiency  in  the  idea  suggested,  which  is  problematical,  and  how  much 
to  what  is  certain — the  great  gulf  there  always  must  be  between  the 
material  world,  where  things  can  be  weighed,  tasted,  chemically  tested, 
and  the  spiritual  world,  which  enters  into  so  much  of  the  study  of  life, 
so  that  analogies  bearing  upon  this  must  be  taken  mutatis  mutandis.  In 
the  third  place,  if  I  have  used  metaphorical  language,  it  is  because  I 
believe  so  profoundly  in  metaphors.  It  is  psychologically  sound  to 
recognize  that  the  connection  between  thought  and  its  reflection  in  ade- 
quate language  is  both  close  and  automatic.  I  do  not  mean  that  meta- 
phors are  truths,  but  that  they  are  flash  lights  indicating  regions  in 
which  it  is  safe  to  look  for  truths.  And  finally,  the  point  I  am  seeking 
to  emphasize  can  be  stated,  though  less  clearly,  in  language  that  is  not 
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metaphorical.  On  the  one  side,  everyone  who  handles  science  at  all  will 
to  some  extent,  and  perhaps  laboriously,  use  experiments:  but  there  is 
a  great  gulf  between  such  and  the  masters  of  science  who  by  a  kind  of 
divination  initiate  crucial  experiments  with  which  sciences  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  So,  on  the  other  side,  all  of  us,  with  difficulty  and  much 
cudgeling  of  our  brains,  can  do  something  in  creative  literature.  (I 
could  make  a  sonnet  myself,  if  the  alternative  were  penal  servitude.) 
But  at  what  a  distance  from  this  seems  the  creative  genius  from  which 
come  the  fictions  that  are  immediately  convincing.  The  suggestion  is 
that,  alike  in  science  and  poetry,  the  creative  genius  will,  on  analysis, 
appear  to  be  a  selective  instinct  that  can  pierce  through  the  maze  of  the 
irrelevant  and  fix  upon  the  exact  material  which  yields  the  truth. 

Now,  when  from  this  point  of  view  we  survey  the  existing  study  of 
literature,  do  we  not  find  in  it  a  gravitation  toward  the  studies  that  are 
founded  on  fact,  with  a  lessened  emphasis  upon  the  creative  element  in 
literature?  Of  course,  Homer  and  Shakespeare  figure  in  our  list  of 
subjects;  but  even  in  the  case  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  is  there  not  a 
tendency  to  magnify  what  in  these  is  resolvable  into  facts — evidence  for 
the  order  of  the  Shakespearean  dramas,  for  the  strata  of  evolution 
through  which  the  present  form  of  the  Iliad  has  been  brought  about — 
while  there  is  some  suspicion  of  efforts  to  appreciate  what,  outside  educa- 
tion, makes  the  vital  attraction  of  the  poetry,  as  if  the  study  of  actual 
beauty  might  prove  too  "soft"  a  study,  might  be  interesting  rather  than 
disciplinary?  I  think  this  last  phrase  fixes  the  error  exactly:  for  I  would 
urge  that  the  vital  attraction  of  poetry  is  itself  the  highest  poetic  discipline. 

I  have  been  accustomed  in  my  teaching  to  call  at  times  upon  my 
students  for  what  I  dignified  with  the  name  of  their  literary  autobiog- 
raphies; that  is,  I  invited  them  to  tell  me  what  from  first  to  last  in  their 
lives  had  influenced  their  taste  for  literature.  I  have  read  several  hun- 
dreds of  such  confessions,  and  have  been  much  struck  with  the  frequency, 
almost  regularity,  with  which  I  would  come  upon  a  statement  that, 
having  loved  poetry  in  their  young  days,  they  went  to  high  school  or 
college  and  soon  lost  all  taste  for  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  gained 
something  to  compensate  for  what  they  lost.  But  why  should  the  edu- 
cation designed  to  develop  love  of  poetry  prove  in  fact  an  obstruction  ? 
Such  remarks  make  one  remember  the  Old  World  story  of  Alexander, 
how  in  the  midst  of  his  conquering  career  he  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  the  Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  and  found  him,  according  to  his  wont, 
lying  on  his  back,  basking  in  the  sun.  After  bending  over  Diogenes  long 
enough  to  attract  observation  the  conqueror,  with  imperial  condescen- 
sion, spoke:  "And  what  can  Alexander  do  for  Diogenes ?"     "Well,  you 
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might  at  least  stand  out  of  my  light!"  Does  this  "stand  out  of  the 
light"  touch  the  distortion  of  emphasis  in  the  organization  of  literary 
study,  as  if  some  curtain  of  fact  problems  were  being  interposed  between 
the  student  and  the  perception  of  poetic  beauty?  For  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  main  force  in  the  study  of  poetry  is  not  anything 
in  the  way  of  method,  nor  is  it  any  skill  of  a  particular  instructor:  the 
supreme  teacher  of  poetry  is  poetry  itself.  The  function  of  the  instructor 
is  only,  in  the  memorable  phrase  of  Paul,  that  of  the  paedagogos:  not  the 
actual  teacher,  but  the  usher  who  brings  the  student  into  the  presence 
of  the  poetry  and  leaves  the  poetry  to  do  its  own  teaching.  To  you, 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  day's 
proceedings,  who  are  to  be  presented  to  the  world  today  under  titles  like 
Magister,  Doctor — both  of  which  words  mean  teacher — the  best  counsel 
an  older  comrade  can  offer  as  fruit  of  forty  years  of  teaching  is  this 
warning  against  the  danger  of  being  an  obstruction  and  not  a  help.  The 
highest  merit  of  the  teacher  is  to  have  made  himself  transparent  so  that 
his  subject  may  shine  through  him. 

This  reference  to  the  teacher  connects  itself  with  the  main  topic  of 
my  address,  for  the  function  of  teaching  has  close  association  with  the 
integration  of  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  pathetic  to  see 
students,  who  take  their  vocation  as  teachers  seriously,  craving  for  all 
possible  instruction  in  method,  electing  every  course  the  authorities  will 
allow  them  to  take  in  the  special  subject  they  expect  to  teach.  They 
do  not  realize  that  detailed  knowledge  of  their  particular  subject, 
though  necessary,  is  the  easiest  part  of  their  equipment  as  teachers.  I 
have  a  friend,  himself  an  admirable  teacher,  who  is  accustomed  to  say, 
sarcastically,  that  he  thinks  the  teacher  of  any  subject  ought  to  have 
at  least  half  an  hour's  start  of  his  pupils.  What  the  would-be  teacher 
needs,  if  he  only  knew  it,  is  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  he  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  teach.  It  is  not  so  much  method  as  breadth  of  culture 
that  makes  the  teaching  power:  breadth  of  culture  that  gives  elasticity 
of  mind  play,  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  many-sided  human  life 
that  the  teaching  is  to  influence.  Specialist  investigation,  power  of 
teaching,  both  are  equally  honorable,  both  are  equally  related  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  But  the  two  are  diverse  in  kind:  speciali- 
zation is  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  the  power  to  make  discoveries: 
the  function  of  teaching  takes  the  results  of  these  discoveries  and  builds 
them  into  the  organic  body  of  common  knowledge. 

What  is  knowledge?  We  use  the  word  as  if  it  implied  a  simple 
idea;  yet  our  conception  of  knowledge  is  shot  through  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  scientific  knowledge,  and  therefore  specialized,  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  integration,  with  scope  for  play  of  creative 
imagination.  But  all  this  has  been  so  powerfully  handled  by  master- 
minds that  I  prefer  to  say  it  in  the  language  of  others  rather  than  in 
my  own.  Sir  John  Seeley  has  touched  the  theme  in  his  great  book  on 
Natural  Religion,  only  I  must  condense  his  succession  of  pages  into  a 
few  lines: 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  apprehends  any  object,  two  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge which  combine  to  make  complete  and  satisfactory  knowledge.  The  one  may  be 
called  theoretic  or  scientific  knowledge;  the  other  practical,  familiar,  or  imaginative 
knowledge.  In  order  of  time  the  second  kind  of  knowledge  has  precedence,  and 
avails  itself  of  this  advantage  to  delay  and  impede  the  arrival  of  the  first  kind.  Then 
it  fills  the  mind  with  prejudices,  hasty  misconceptions,  which,  seizing  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, are  stereotyped  in  the  form  of  superstitions.  When  this  imaginative  medley 
of  observation  and  prejudice  has  long  had  possession,  Science  arrives.  The  mind  now 
passes  under  a  new  set  of  impressions.  In  order  not  to  be  misled  by  feeling,  it  has 
been  forced  artificially  to  deaden  feeling;  it  arms  itself  with  callousness;  it  turns 
away  from  Nature  the  sensitive  side,  and  receives  the  shock  upon  the  adamantine 
shield  of  the  skeptical  reason.  In  this  way  it  substitutes  one  imperfect  kind  of  knowl- 
edge for  another.  Before  it  realized  strongly,  but  scarcely  analyzed  at  all;  now  it 
analyzes  most  carefully,  but  ceases  in  return  to  realize.  Objects  suffer  a  kind  of 
imaginative  eclipse  when  the  shadow  of  science  passes  over  them.  A  deep  shudder 
of  discomfort  passes  through  the  whole  world  of  those  whose  business  is  with  realizing, 
and  not  with  testing  knowledge.  Religion  is  struck  first,  but  poetry  and  art  suffer 
in  their  turn.  But  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when  this  transition  shall  be  over, 
and  a  new  reconciliation  shall  have  taken  place  between  the  two  sorts  of  knowledge: 
scientific  knowledge  will  reign  without  opposition,  but  the  claims  of  Science  once  for 
all  allowed,  the  mind  will  also  apprehend  the  universe  imaginatively,  realizing  what  it 
knows. 

The  last  thought  has  inspired  an  eloquent  outburst  that  relieves  the 
close  argument  of  Wordsworth  in  his  Prefaces. 

Poetry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge — it  is  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man. 
If  the  labours  of  the  man  of  science  should  ever  create  any  material  revolution,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we  habitually  receive,  the 
Poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at  present;  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  steps  of 
the  man  of  science  ....  carrying  sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science 
itself.  The  remotest  discoveries  of  the  Chemist,  the  Botanist,  or  Mineralogist,  will 
be  as  proper  objects  of  the  Poet's  art  as  any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed. 

And  the  great  master  of  modern  wisdom  has  comprehended  our  whole 
field  of  discussion  in  one  of  his  immortal  aphorisms,  in  which  Bacon  lays 
down  that  the  truth  of  being  and  the  truth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing 
no  more  than  the  direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

During  the  winter  of  1891-92  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  busily 
occupied  in  providing  a  faculty  for  the  new  University  in  preparation 
for  the  opening  in  October,  1892.  Every  meeting  during  that  winter 
placed  on  the  records  some  appointments.  A  transcript  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  the  meeting  held  February  13, 1892,  is  as  follows: 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  and  Faculties  the 
following  action  was  taken: 

Dr.  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson  was  elected  Professor  in  Philosophy. 

Herman  E.  von  Hoist  was  elected  Head  Professor  of  the  Department  of  History, 
from  August,  1892. 

Richard  G.  Moulton  was  elected  Professor  in  English  Literature  for  University 
and  University  Extension  work,  from  October  1,  1892. 

The  present  convocation,  therefore,  represents  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  election  of  Professor  Moulton  to  membership  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  During  this  quarter-century  he 
has  rendered  faithful  and  arduous  service  to  the  University — a  service 
loyal  in  character  and  brilliant  in  quality.  It  is  a  privilege  to  us  all  to 
have  him  as  the  orator  today,  and  to  listen  to  his  address.  We  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  meant  to  the  University,  and  we  wish  him  many 
years  more  of  active  and  successful  work. 

The  members  of  the  original  Faculty  of  1892  who  are  still  with  us 
number  twenty-seven.  Some  have  retired:  in  this  list  are  included 
Professor  Galusha  Anderson,  Professor  S.  W.  Burnham,  Professor 
Charles  Chandler,  Dr.  T.  W.  Goodspeed,  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
and  Associate  Professor  F.  A.  Blackburn.  Some  we  have  lost  by 
death:  President  William  Rainey  Harper,  Professor  E.  G.  Robinson, 
Professor  George  W.  Northrup,  Professor  W.  I.  Knapp,  Professor 
E.  B.  Hulbert,  Professor  H.  E.  von  Hoist,  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman, 
Professor  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Professor  J.  U.  Nef,  Professor 
G.  S.  Goodspeed,  Professor  R.  F.  Harper,  Professor  Franklin  Johnson, 
Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  Assistant  Professor  Heinrich  Maschke, 
and  Assistant  Professor  George  Baur. 

The  University  has  been  favored  during  the  quarter  just  closing 
with  a  number  of  interesting  gifts.   One  of  the  most  interesting  consists 
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of  a  valuable  first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  presented  to  the  Library  of 
the  University  on  this  occasion  in  especial  honor  of  Professor  Richard 
Green  Moulton  by  one  of  our  alumnae  and  one  of  his  former  students, 
Miss  Helen  Cowen  Gunsaulus. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Bowen,  of  Detroit,  has  given  the  University  a  portrait  of 
his  father,  the  late  Charles  P.  Bowen,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  1890  to  1900. 

A  portrait  of  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  painted  by  Ralph 
Clarkson,  of  Chicago,  has  been  presented  to  the  University  by  a  group  of 
Professor  Salisbury's  former  students.  These  portraits  the  University 
is  very  glad  to  receive  and  to  put  in  suitable  places  in  its  halls.  Five 
hundred  years  from  now  we  hope  that  students  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  recognize  Professor  Salisbury's  portrait  as  that  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  its  first  Faculty. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Blair  has  given  the  University  a  Chinese  painting 
on  silk  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  art  collection. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Robinson,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $150  for  the 
purchase  of  an  interesting  Babylonian  antiquity  for  the  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum. 

Professor  George  E.  Hale,  of  our  Department  of  Astronomy  and  of 
Pasadena,  California,  has  given  $500  for  the  Astrophysical  Journal. 

Mrs.  Edward  Morris,  of  Chicago,  has  given  the  University  $5,000 
to  provide  a  beginning  for  a  library  of  American  literature. 

A  year  ago  a  friend  of  the  University  gave  $200,000  for  a  building  to 
be  used  for  theological  instruction.  Owing  to  the  present  situation  as 
to  the  cost  of  building,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  proceed  as  yet  with  construction.  Meanwhile  another  friend  of  the 
University  has  given  $50,000  for  a  chapel  for  the  Divinity  School.  The 
plans  provide  that  the  chapel  shall  form  the  northern  side  of  a  quadrangle 
which  will  be  comprised  by  the  Divinity  dormitories  on  the  west,  the 
Classics  and  Modern  Language  buildings  on  the  south,  and  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum  on  the  east,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  theological 
building  by  a  cloister.  The  chapel,  which  will  be  a  gem  of  architecture, 
is  given  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Bond,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  for  her  husband, 
the  late  Joseph  Bond  of  this  city.  Mr.  Bond  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  was  warmly  interested  in  the  training  of  theologi- 
cal students.  The  University  is  very  much  gratified  with  this  generous 
gift,  with  the  beautiful  addition  to  our  quadrangles  which  it  implies, 
and  especially  with  the  perpetuating  in  stone  of  the  name  of  one  who 
was  so  vitally  connected  with  the  early  years  of  its  work. 
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At  the  present  national  emergency  the  University  has  been  consider- 
ing seriously  what  it  can  do  as  its  share  of  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
Within  the  last  quarter,  on  designation  by  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  and  on  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Major  Ola  W.  Bell,  of  the  United  States  Cavalry, 
has  become  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  A  unit  of  the 
Senior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been  organ- 
ized among  our  students  and  the  work  of  training  is  actively  proceeding. 
It  is  understood  that  those  who  complete  this  course  will  be  eligible  for 
appointment  as  officers  in  the  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Steps  have  been  taken  within  the  last  few  days  for  the  organization 
of  an  Ambulance  Company.  The  officers  will  be  members  of  the  Faculty, 
and  the  entire  equipment  will  be  provided  by  the  Red  Cross  organization. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Faculty  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  organization  in  order  to  see  what  each  individual  can  do  if 
need  be  as  his  share  of  the  national  defense. 

I  have  been  handed  today  a  request  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Science  Faculties  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  offer  the 
scientific  laboratories  and  equipment  of  the  University  to  the  federal 
government  for  use  in  case  of  war,  those  having  signed  the  request 
further  offering  their  personal  services  to  the  government  in  case  of  war 
for  the  performance  of  any  necessary  duties  for  which  they  may  be  quali- 
fied. This  request  is  signed  by  fifty  members  of  the  Science  Faculties — 
all  in  fact  who  could  be  reached  at  this  time. 

The  University  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  last  quarter 
in  prosecuting  the  subscriptions  for  the  medical  fund.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  total  amount  to  be  obtained  in  new  money  is  $5,300,000, 
which  has  been  nearly  but  not  quite  realized  at  this  time.  Pledges  now 
in  hand  amount  to  $5,193,500. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction,  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made : 

George  T.  Northup  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1906),  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

William  Scott  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  from 
July  1,  1917. 

Major  Ola  W.  Bell,  United  States  Army,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  from  January  1,  191 7. 

Florian  Znaniecki,  Lecturer  on  Polish  History  and  Institutions,  from 
April  1,  1917. 

Antonio  Heras,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  for  three  quarters,  from  January  1,  1917. 

Benjamin  F.  Bills,  Instructor  in  the  Law  School  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  from  October  1,  1917. 

Mr.  Georges  Van  Biesbroeck,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Belgium, 
at  Uccle,  who  has  served  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy, 
has  been  appointed  to  an  Assistant  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy, 
from  July  1,  191 7. 

PROMOTIONS 

Assistant  Professor  Henri  C.  E.  David,  of  the  Department  of  French, 
to  an  associate  professorship  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Associate  Dorothy  Stiles,  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture, 
to  an  instructorship,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Instructor  Harold  O.  Rugg,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to  an 
assistant  professorship,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Assistant  Professor  Frank  N.  Freeman,  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, to  an  associate  professorship,  from  October  1,  1917. 

Instructor  William  Scott  Gray,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
an  assistant  professorship,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Instructor  William  G.  Whitford,  of  the  Department  of  Design, 
School  of  Education,  to  an  assistant  professorship,  from  July  1,  191 7. 
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Instructor  Ethelwyn  Miller,  of  the  College  of  Education,  to  an 
assistant  professorship,  from  October  1,  1917. 

Instructor  Cora  C.  Colburn,  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
to  an  assistant  professorship,  from  July  1,  191 7. 

Assistant  James  Kessler,  of  the  Department  of  Romance,  to  an 
instructorship,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Associate  Professor  William  Draper  Harkins,  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  to  a  professorship,  from  October  1,  1917. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Associate  Professor  Walter  F. 
Dodd,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters,  191 7,  in  order  that  he  may  accept  a  temporary  appointment 
under  the  state  government  of  Illinois. 

Extension  of  leave  of  absence  to  October  1,  191 7,  has  been  granted 
to  Associate  Professor  Charles  R.  Mann,  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
in  order  that  he  may  complete  the  work  he  has  been  doing  in  connection 
with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Professor  Edwin  O.  Jordan, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  to  spend  the 
Spring  Quarter,  1917,  in  South  America  studying  certain  sanitary  prob- 
lems in  which  he  is  interested. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Ethel  Preston,  of  the  School 
of  Education,  for  one  year  from  October  1,  191 7. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  permit,  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Head  of  a  Department,  the  attendance  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  of  other  universities,  as  guests  of 
the  University  with  the  privilege  of  attending  seminars  and  of  carry- 
ing on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  For  these  privileges 
no  charge  will  be  made  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal 
laboratory  fee  when  laboratory  work  is  to  be  done. 

PUBLIC  LECTURE  FUND 

A  donor  whose  name  is  not  announced  has  given  $1,500  a  year  for 
five  years  to  provide  for  public  lectures  before  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  lectures  are  to  be  given  by  eminent  speakers.  A  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  Faculties,  consisting  of  Professor  Andrew  C. 
McLaughlin,  Chairman,  Associate  Professor  David  A.  Robertson,  and 
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Professor  Paul  Shorey,  has  been  appointed  and  has  general  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  plan.  These  lectures  are  to  be  known,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  donor,  as  the  William  Vaughn  Moody 
Lectures. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  BAPTIST   DIVINITY  HOUSE  AND  THE  CHICAGO 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Formal  memoranda  of  agreement  have  been  entered  into  between 
the  University  and  the  Norwegian  Baptist  Divinity  House  and  between 
the  University  and  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational). 

In  the  first  instance  the  Norwegian  Baptist  Divinity  House  agrees 
to  provide  instruction  in  certain  courses  and  to  appoint  instructors 
therefor,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to  furnish  a  building 
for  dormitory  purposes. 

In  the  second  instance,  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions, 
the  University  agrees  to  receive  books  from  the  library  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary;  to  grant  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  privileges  respecting  the  various  libraries 
of  the  University  such  as  are  now  extended  to  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University. 

GIFTS  RECEIVED 

In  addition  to  contributions  received  for  the  Medical  Departments, 
of  which  particulars  are  given  elsewhere,  the  following  gifts  were  made 
during  the  Winter  Quarter: 

By  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Robinson,  of  Chicago,  to  the  Oriental  Museum, 
for  the  purchase  of  Babylonian  antiquities,  $150. 

By  Professor  George  E.  Hale,  for  the  Astrophysical  Journal,  $500. 

By  Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Blair,  to  be  hung  in  the  Exhibition  Room  in 
the  Classics  Building,  a  Chinese  painting  on  silk  probably  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century. 

By  former  students  of  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography, 
a  portrait  of  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  painted  by  Ralph  Clarkson. 

By  Mrs.  Helen  Swift  Morris,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  library 
of  American  Literature,  $5,000. 

By  the  Class  of  1914  (in  addition  to  the  $1,011.55  already  raised 
for  its  loan  fund)  $34 .  50. 

By  Miss  Helen  C.  Gunsaulus,  in  honor  of  Professor  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Mr.  Lem  C.  Bowen,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  two  sisters,  a  portrait  of  his 
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father,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Bowen,  of  Detroit,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  University,  serving  until  his  death,  August  10,  1900. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  to  enable  the  Department  of  Botany 
to  extend  and  improve  the  work  of  the  botanical  garden  at  the  corner 
of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional greenhouse  space. 

By  amendment  of  the  pertinent  statute  two  representatives  of  the 
Alumni  Council  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Student  Organizations,  Publications,  and 
Exhibitions. 

The  alterations  which  are  transforming  the  faculty  gymnasium  of 
Bartlett  Gymnasium  into  a  trophy  room  have  been  completed. 

The  ornamental  iron  tower  superimposed  on  Rosenwald  Tower  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  in  use.  Records  for  the  Bureau  are  now  being  made 
from  this  observatory. 

Mr.  Nathan  C.  Plimpton,  who  has  served  in  the  Auditor's  office 
since  1901,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Auditor  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Mr.  Plimpton  is  in  charge  of  the  Auditor's  office  during  the 
absence  in  Europe  of  Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  who  is  stationed  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  A  cablegram  from  Mr.  Arnett,  dated  March  13,  states  that 
he  is  "well  and  busy."  He  sailed  for  Bergen,  Norway,  in  January,  and 
after  visiting  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  returned  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
represents  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  other  agencies  in  the 
work  of  relieving  the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  of  the  several  belliger- 
ent nations. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

In  the  January  number  of  the  University  Record  was  printed  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Medical  School  campaign  up  to  January  12, 
1917,  when  less  than  $600,000  remained  to  be  raised. 

On  January  30  the  newspapers  were  informed  of  additional  sub- 
scriptions which  brought  the  total  amount  pledged  to  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000.  Mrs.  Edward  Morris  gave  $50,000.  Two  anonymous 
donors  presented  $100,000  each.  The  gift  of  $100,000  with  which  the 
donor's  name  has  not  heretofore  been  announced  was  made  by  Mr.  Harold 
H.  Swift,  an  alumnus  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  February  7,  1917,  the  President  of  the  University  issued  the 
following  statement: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Epstein  of  Chicago  have  contributed  to  the  medical  school 
enterprise  of  the  University  of  Chicago  $100,000  to  erect  and  furnish  the  equipment 
for  a  university  dispensary.  This  will  provide  a  structure  in  which  will  be  reception 
rooms,  rooms  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  rooms  for  hospital  and  dispensary,  social 
service  work  and  workers,  both  professional  and  volunteers.  Mrs.  Epstein  is  at  present 
a  student  in  the  university.  Mr.  Epstein  is  president  of  the  General  American  Tank 
Car  Corporation.  His  gift  brings  the  total  of  contributions  to  the  Medical  School  to 
$5,100,000  and  leaves  $200,000  more  to  be  raised  before  the  goal  of  $5,300,000  is 
reached  [Chicago  Herald,  February  8]. 

On  February  1,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  was 
announced : 

A  fund  producing  an  annual  income  of  $3,000  has  been  given  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  three  research  fellowships  by  Frank  G.  Logan,  retired  stock  broker.  They 
are  to  be  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  and  in  medicine  and  are  to  be  known  as  the 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Fellowships."  The  gift  cannot  be  applied  to  the  fund 
to  develop  the  medical  plans  for  the  university,  says  President  Judson.  Nearly 
$300,000  is  still  to  be  obtained  to  complete  the  $5,300,000  fund  being  raised  [Chicago 
Journal,  February  1]. 

Other  gifts  have  been  made  which  bring  the  total  nearly  to  the 
required  amount  of  $5,300,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  fund  will  be 
completed  and  all  the  necessary  legal  arrangements  made  during  the 
Spring  Quarter  so  that  at  the  Convocation  in  June  the  entire  plan  with 
funds  completed  and  plans  and  policies  outlined  will  be  announced. 
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In  the  Spring  Quarter  of  19 16  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  approved 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Department  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics.  The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  army 
to  colleges  and  universities  was  passed  in  June,  19 16.  The  Circular  of 
Instructions  was  issued  by  the  War  Department  in  September  following, 
and  application  was  immediately  made  by  the  University  for  the  detail 
of  an  army  officer.  In  January,  1917,  the  War  Department  detailed 
Major  Ola  W.  Bell,  United  States  Cavalry,  for  the  University,  and  he 
was  duly  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics.  The  plan  for  military  instruction  was  adopted  by 
the  College  Faculty  and  put  into  immediate  operation.  About  550 
students  have  registered  in  the  Corps  and  have  been  carrying  on  active 
training  in  infantry  drill,  besides  attending  lectures  by  the  Major  on 
military  subjects. 

An  ambulance  company  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  also  been  formed.  The  Red  Cross  is  supplying  the  immediate 
equipment.  The  officers  are :  Captain,  Elbert  Clark;  First  Lieutenants, 
Edwin  F.  Hirsch,  A.  G.  Bower,  C.  W.  Sweet;  Acting  First  Lieutenants, 
A.  B.  Luckhardt,  George  O.  Caldwell;  First  Sergeant,  Michael  Leahy. 
The  company  contains  eighty-five  men.  Many  of  them  spent  the  entire 
spring  recess  in  pursuing  the  training.  Whenever  needed  they  will  be 
turned  over  by  the  Red  Cross  to  the  United  States  Ambulance  Service 
for  use  in  the  army. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  April  meeting  voted  to  offer  the  scien- 
tific laboratories  of  the  University  to  the  national  government  for  war 
uses.  This  action  of  the  Board  was  taken  on  a  request  signed  by  some 
fifty  members  of  the  various  laboratory  departments,  and  practically  all 
the  members  of  the  science  departments  have  offered  their  services  in 
case  the  government  should  need  the  laboratories. 

A  large  number  of  alumni  and  students  of  the  University  have  filed 
their  applications  for  participation  in  the  camp  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  at  Fort  Sheridan.  Others  have  passed  the  physical  examination 
for  appointment  as  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  their  applications 
are  now  pending. 

"3 
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Special  courses  of  instruction  have  been  arranged  for  women  students 
in  preparation  for  such  service  as  they  can  render.  Meantime  the  women 
of  the  Faculty  families,  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  neighborhood  have 
organized  the  "Women's  War  Aid  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  the 
purpose  being  to  correlate  and  unify  the  work  of  the  various  groups 
already  organized,  and  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  further  groups 
in  aid  of  various  war  services,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  officers  and  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
respective  groups.  The  officers  are:  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Frank  Hugh  Montgomery,  first  vice-president;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Wallace,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Eliakim  Hastings  Moore, 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell,  secretary. 

MAJOR  O.  W.   BELL,  PROFESSOR  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Major  Ola  W.  Bell  was  born  (187 1)  in  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
appointed  from  that  state  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York.  He  was  graduated  in  June,  1896,  and  was  assigned 
as  additional  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  stationed  at  the 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri.  In  December,  1896,  he  was  assigned  as 
Second  Lieutenant,  same  regiment.  With  the  Third  Cavalry  he  served 
during  the  Spanish- American  War  and  until  August,  1902.  He  was 
Inspector  Instructor  at  the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  En- 
campment, Leesburg,  Virginia,  in  June,  1899.  He  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment to  the  Philippines  in  August,  1899,  and  served  with  it  during  its  three 
years  in  northern  Luzon,  during  the  Philippine  insurrection.  In  1900  he 
was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Port,  Inspector  of  Customs,  and  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  at  the  Port  of  San  Fernando  de  la  Union,  Philippine 
Islands.  In  November,  1900,  he  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Cavalry.  In  1901  he  was  detailed  as  Quartermaster  at  Port  San 
Fernando  de  la  Union  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  July,  1902,  when 
he  accompanied  the  regiment  on  its  return  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  promoted  to  Captain  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  August,  1902,  stationed 
at  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia.  In  July,  1903,  he  was  made  Inspector 
Instructor  of  Georgia  National  Guard  Encampment,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
During  October,  November,  and  December,  1903,  he  commanded 
Troop  C,  giving  exhibition  drills  at  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Macon,  Georgia;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
Albany,  Georgia.  In  May,  1904,  he  was  detailed  with  the  troop  for 
exhibition  drills  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  In  July,  1904,  he  was 
appointed  Regimental  Quartermaster  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
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April,  1905,  when  he  was  detailed  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
In  March,  1905,  he  served  as  Quartermaster  and  Commissary,  U.S.A. 
transport  "Sumner."    In  June,  1905,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  New 
York  Depot,  Quartermaster's  Department.    In  July,   1905,  he  was 
assigned  as  Constructing  Quartermaster  of  Posts  of  Forts  Terry,  Michie, 
Wright,  and  Mansfield,  with  station  at  New  London,  Connecticut.     In 
January,  1906,  he  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia  Depot,  Quartermaster's 
Department.    In  March,  1907,  he  was  transferred  to  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Missouri,  as  Post  and  Constructing  Quartermaster.    In  April, 
1909,  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  Depot,  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment.   In  June,  1909,  assigned  to  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  he  accom- 
panied the  regiment  to  the  Philippines,  serving  with  the  regiment  during 
its  tour  of  foreign  service.     He  was  a  member  of  the  regimental  polo 
team.    In  March,  191 2,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  via  Japan  and 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  joining  his  regiment  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas, 
August  1.    In  September,  191 2,  he  was  detailed  to  the  Mounted  Service 
School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  was  graduated  June  30,  1913.    Then  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  on   the   Mexican  border,  where  he   served  as 
Regimental  Quartermaster  and  Adjutant  of  the  Eagle  Pass  District  until 
December,  1913.     He  was  Quartermaster  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  until 
August,  1914,  when  he  was  detailed  to  the  Army  School  of  the  Line, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1915, 
after  which  he  rejoined  the  regiment  at  Laredo,  Texas.     He  was  engaged 
in  intermittent  border  patrol  duty  until  October,  19 16,  when  he  was 
detailed  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania.    In  January,    1917,   he   was   detailed  as  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  University  of  Chicago.     Major  Bell 
was  married  in  August,  1899,  to  Miss  Hortense  P.  Poulin,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.    They  have  three  children. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  CHICAGO  AMBULANCE  COMPANY 
AMBULANCE  COMPANY   NO.   3    OF   THE   AMERICAN   RED   CROSS 

An  ambulance  company  has  been  organized  at  the  University  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  local  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  generously  set  aside  funds  for  its  equipment.  Two  motor 
ambulances,  complete  field  equipment,  quartermaster  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  uniforms  for  the  men  are  furnished.  A  hospital  sergeant, 
who  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  training  in  field  work,  will  be 
detailed  to  the  company.  The  University  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  company  as  a  part  of  its  preparedness  measures. 
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All  the  officers  are  members  of  the  Medical  School  Faculty.  The 
enlisted  men  are  members  of  the  first-year  class  in  medicine,  or  are 
Junior  College  students  who,  for  the  most  part,  expect  to  study 
medicine.  The  company  when  complete  will  consist  of  ninety-one 
officers  and  men  and  will  be  organized  and  drilled  in  the  same  manner  as 
ambulance  companies  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
Obligation  for  service  is  for  two  years.  In  case  of  need  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  War  Department  as  a  unit  and  will  maintain  its 
identity  and  rank  as  a  company.  It  is  planned  to  make  this  ambulance 
company  a  permanent  organization  from  year  to  year  so  long  as  the 
present  unsettled  condition  of  international  affairs  obtains.  Realizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  which  confronts  our  government,  thirty  of  the 
students  and  three  of  the  officers  remained  at  the  University  during  the 
spring  vacation  and  drilled  every  day. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  RIFLE  CLUB 

The  University  of  Chicago  Rifle  Club  was  organized  during  the 
Spring  Quarter  of  1916  and  affiliated  with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America.  This  affiliation  of  course  places  the  club  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department.  The  qualification  scores  are  recorded 
by  the  War  Department.  The  Club  is  also  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois. 

Practice  was  had  at  the  indoor  range  under  the  grandstand  in  Stagg 
Field  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  late  in  November  the  allotment 
of  ammunition — 120  rounds  for  each  of  the  115  charter  members — was 
received.  After  vexatious  delays  the  allotment  of  rifles — 1  rifle  to  every 
5  members — was  received  late  in  January,  1917.  With  service  rifles 
supplied  by  Dr.  A.  C.  von  Noe  and  Dr.  W.  J.  G.  Land  a  number  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  members  shot  regularly  over  the  Fort  Sheridan  range 
throughout  the  winter,  regardless  of  the  severity  of  weather  conditions, 
establishing  a  record  unique  in  the  rifleman's  world,  since  this  is  the  only 
club  in  the  United  States  which  has  shot  regularly  throughout  the  winter. 
Some  of  the  scores  made  in  zero  weather  and  in  snow  storms  are  remark- 
able. 

This  club  is  firing  the  National  Rifle  Association  course,  a 
modification  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  course.  This  course  is  more 
practical  than  the  course  fired  by  the  National  Guard,  as  well  as  more 
difficult. 
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To  the  present  there  have  been  the  following  qualifications:  marks- 
man, 17;  sharpshooter,  10;  expert  rifleman,  4.  The  names  of  those 
qualifying,  as  said  before,  are  recorded  by  the  War  Department. 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

The  National  Research  Council  has  been  formed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  intended  to  bring  into  co-operation  governmental,  educational, 
industrial,  and  other  research  organizations,  with  the  object  of  develop- 
ing national  resources  and  making  them  available.  The  chairman  of  the 
Council  is  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  formerly  Director  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory.  Committees  have  been  appointed,  eighteen  in  number, 
representing  all  the  interests  included  in  the  work  of  the  Council.  The 
chairmen  of  three  of  these  committees  are  from  the  University  of 
Chicago:  Physics,  Professor  R.  A.  Millikan;  Botany,  Professor  J.  M. 
Coulter;  Mathematics,  Professor  E.  H.  Moore. 

The  first  work  of  these  committees  has  been  to  prepare  a  national 
census  of  research,  showing  what  laboratories  and  investigators  are 
available.  The  further  work  will  be  to  encourage  the  co-operation  of 
research  institutions  in  working  out  problems  of  pure  science,  to  promote 
research  in  various  branches  of  science,  to  establish  research  fellowships, 
and  to  secure  endowments  for  research.  The  whole  program  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  fundamental  research  is  the  important  thing. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain  recently  said,  "One  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war  has  been  that  we  have  learned  as  a  state  to  respect 
and  be  guided  by  scientific  method  and  scientific  men  to  a  degree  which 
nothing  but  a  great  necessity  could  have  achieved." 

The  Council  has  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  research 
committee  in  each  educational  institution  equipped  for  research.  These 
university  committees  are  intended  to  foster  the  spirit  of  research  by 
emphasizing  the  national  importance  of  all  forms  of  investigation,  and 
especially  through  the  provision  of  more  favorable  conditions  for  all 
forms  of  research;  to  promote  co-operation  in  research  both  within  and 
without  the  institution;  and  to  secure  the  foundation  of  research  fellow- 
ships, professorships,  and  endowments.  These  research  committees 
have  already  been  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Yale  University,  Northwestern  University,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Throop  College  of  Technology.  The  members  of  the 
research  committee  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  as  follows:    the 
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President,  ex  officio;  from  the  Faculty,  Messrs.  Coulter,  Michelson, 
Millikan,  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Stieglitz,  Moore,  and  Bensley;  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Messrs.  Ryerson,  Rosenwald,  and  Swift;  from  the 
alumni,  Messrs.  Jewett  and  Bacon. 

All  of  the  committees  will  hold  meetings  in  Washington  during 
April  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.  At  that  time  the  various  suggested  problems  will  be  con- 
sidered and  assigned  to  appropriate  investigators  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  evident  that  during  the  coming  year  the  University  will 
be  asked  to  give  some  of  its  investigators  time  and  equipment  for  under- 
taking some  of  the  immediate  problems,  and  it  will  also  be  asked  to 
stimulate  fundamental  research  in  every  field  of  scientific  inquiry. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PLANS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  MILITARY  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

At  a  meeting  of  ninety  members  of  the  Faculties  and  Administrative 
Officers  of  the  University  of  Chicago  held  in  Harper  Assembly  Room, 
Thursday,  March  15,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  with 
power  to  add  to  its  number:  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  Mr.  Julius  Stieglitz, 
and  Major  O.  W.  Bell.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

In  the  presence  of  a  great  national  crisis,  we,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  herewith  declare  our  unswerving  loyalty  to  our  country,  and 
our  readiness  to  offer  her  our  services  whenever  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Resolved,  That  the  situation  in  which  the  country  is  placed  demands  the  immediate 
inauguration  of  a  system  of  military  service  in  which  every  individual  of  suitable  age 
shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  government. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Faculties  and  Administra- 
tive Officers  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  21,  in  Harper  Assembly  Room.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

At  a  meeting,  held  Wednesday,  March  21,  1917,  of  members  of  the  Faculties  and 
of  Officers  of  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  called  by  some  of  its  members 
to  consider  practicable  measures  of  military  and  scientific  preparation  in  the  present 
crisis  of  the  country,  the  following  memorial  was  passed  and,  signed  by  its  supporters, 
ordered  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  state  of  Illinois: 

We  express  our  conviction  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  security  and 
defense  of  the  country  would  be  best  assured  by  an  adequate  system  of  universal 
military  training  combined  with  universal  preparation  for  citizenship  and  for  military, 
industrial,  or  scientific  service  in  case  of  war. 
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We  also  express  our  conviction  that  the  United  States  of  America  can  best  further 
the  cause  of  world-peace,  international  justice,  and  free  development  of  peoples,  if  it 
speaks  as  a  country  in  a  state  of  complete  preparedness  for  defense. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  held  a  meeting  on 
March  30.  In  accordance  with  authority  vested  in  its  appointment 
its  membership  was  enlarged  to  include: 


F.  J.  Miller 
J.  Stieglitz 
O.  W.  Bell 
Fred  Merrifield 
E.  H.  Moore 
A.  A.  Michelson 
H.  G.  Gale 
J.  M.  Coulter 
R.  D.  Salisbury 
A.  J.  Carlson 
J.  M.  Dodson 


F.  W.  Shepardson 
J.  R.  Angell 
D.  B.  Reed 
Elizabeth  Wallace 
Adolf  C.  von  N06 
D.  A.  Robertson 
W.  S.  Gray 
J.  M.  Manly 
A.  W.  Small 
W.  G.  Hale 
Newman  Miller 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  President's  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
is  a  volume  of  about  260  pages.  The  usual  reports  by  administrative 
officers  have  added  importance  in  this  publication,  for  nearly  every  report 
is  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  celebration. 
There  is  a  brief  report  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
celebration.  The  full  record  of  the  ceremonies  is  to  be  published  in 
a  separate  volume.  To  another  volume  commemorative  of  the  Quarter 
Centennial  have  been  consigned  the  publications  of  members  of  the 
Faculties,  a  list  which  has  ordinarily  been  a  feature  of  the  President's 
Report. 

The  President  concludes  his  own  official  statement  as  follows: 

PLANS  AND  HOPES 

With  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  University  are  still  incomplete.  In  the  ways  of  equipment  the 
departments  already  organized  need  further  buildings. 

Buildings  needed. — One  hesitates  to  give  expression  to  this  need 
because  each  new  building  brings  an  added  cost  chargeable  to  the  endow- 
ment funds.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  University  that  the  donor  of  the  building  should  accompany  his  gift 
by  an  additional  sum  for  permanent  endowment,  the  income  of  which 
can  be  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  the  building.  The  buildings  most 
needed  are: 

1.  That  for  the  modern  languages.  This  building  will  lie  in  the 
Harper  Memorial  Library  group,  between  the  Harper  Memorial  Library 
and  the  Classics  Building. 

2.  The  building  for  the  social  sciences,  history,  political  economy, 
political  science,  and  sociology.  This  building  will  lie  in  the  group 
immediately  east  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library. 

3.  A  recitation  building  for  the  University  High  School. 

4.  A  gymnasium  for  the  University  High  School. 

5.  An  administration  building.  The  administration  offices  are 
scattered  now  in  different  buildings,  none  of  which  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  purposes  in  question.    A  single  commodious  building  would  be 
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a  very  great  relief  to  the  administration  of  the  University,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  release  space  in  other  buildings  which  is  greatly  needed 
for  other  purposes. 

6.  Another  need  is  for  what  are  usually  called  dormitories.  The 
University  now  houses  not  more  than  about  10  per  cent  of  its  students. 
It  is  becoming  each  year  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  suitable  accom- 
modations for  those  who  live  outside  of  the  Quadrangles.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  desirable  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  the  erection  of 
residences  for  students.  Of  course  these  bring  back  a  certain  amount  of 
income,  unlike  the  laboratories  and  recitation  buildings.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  square  of  land  between  Ellis  and  Ingle- 
side  avenues,  and  fronting  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  should  be  devoted  to 
a  quadrangle  and  dormitories  for  men,  while  the  north  half  of  the  block 
on  which  Ida  Noyes  Hall  is  situated  will  be  devoted  to  dormitories  for 
women.     Gifts  for  these  purposes  would  be  extremely  welcome. 

Medicine. — The  University  has  no  complete  medical  school.  The 
two  years  in  the  basal  sciences  are  provided  in  the  Quadrangles,  and 
provided  excellently,  in  the  laboratories,  and  with  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  Indeed,  the  University  is  using  the  income  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  in  these  fundamental  medical  sciences.  What  is 
needed  to  complete  the  school  is  a  provision  for  clinical  work  and  a 
clinical  staff  at  the  Midway.  The  first  need,  of  course,  is  for  a  hospital 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  University  for  medical  teaching  and 
for  medical  research.  The  second  need  is  the  provision  of  adequate 
endowment  in  order  that  the  hospital  itself  may  be  beyond  the  need 
of  being  financed  by  income  from  its  patients,  and  in  order  that  the 
medical  faculty  may  be  free  from  the  pressing  need  of  personal  practice. 
It  is  not  the  ambition  of  the  University  to  plan  for  a  large  medical 
school,  or  to  turn  into  the  medical  profession  a  large  number  of  practi- 
tioners. In  my  opinion  the  University's  function  is  to  provide  rigorous 
training  for  a  small  number  of  the  best  men,  and  simultaneously  to  train 
men  as  medical  teachers  and  experts  in  medical  research.  Nothing 
more  important  could  be  done,  not  merely  for  the  University  of  Chicago, 
but  for  the  city  of  Chicago  itself,  than  to  equip  such  a  medical  school 
as  I  have  indicated. 

Applied  science. — The  question  has  often  been  asked  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  University  with  regard  to  a  school  of  technology.  Such  a  school 
has  been  from  the  first  in  the  contemplation  of  the  University.  Again 
I  speak  not  from  any  official  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  for 
myself,  in  saying  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  a  function  of  the  University 
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at  the  present  time  to  enter  the  field  of  undergraduate  technological 
work.  Such  work  is  done  adequately  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the 
state  of  Illinois.  A  great  field,  however,  in  which  the  University  could 
render  an  important  service  to  technology  is  that  of  graduate  work,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  proper  plan  for  beginning  and  carrying  on  such  work 
is  to  take  it  up  department  by  department.  For  instance,  the  great 
Department  of  Chemistry,  if  supplemented  by  a  proper  building,  equip- 
ment, and  staff,  could  provide  at  once  for  research  in  applied  chemistry 
in  a  way  which  could  not  fail  to  render  a  service,  not  merely  in  training 
research  students,  but  also  in  obtaining  results  of  value  in  all  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  to  the  multitudinous  needs  of  the  country.  Other 
departments  in  like  manner  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided,  I  trust, 
with  opportunities  for  research  in  the  applications  of  science.  In  that 
way  there  would  in  the  end  be  grouped  together  a  graduate  school  of 
technology  in  the  true  sense,  in  which  the  connections  might  be  made  at 
every  point  between  pure  science  as  now  conducted  in  the  University 
and  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life  which  depend  on  pure  science  for 
their  development. 

Schools  of  Theology. — The  University  has  from  the  first  maintained 
a  Divinity  School.  It  is  believed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  it  is 
advisable  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  University  to  similar  institutions 
which  may  think  it  desirable  to  transfer  their  work  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Quadrangles.  The  day  of  isolated  theological  seminaries  is  past.  Stu- 
dents of  theology  need  the  life  of  the  University,  the  access  to  great 
libraries  and  laboratories,  the  fellowship  of  scholars  in  many  fields  of 
thought,  the  close  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  modern  science,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  connection  with  a  university,  and  better  if 
situated  in  a  large  city.  A  school  of  theology  can  easily  make  working 
arrangements  with  the  University  whereby  the  school  retains  complete 
autonomy  and  yet  has  opened  to  it  all  the  University  privileges.  To 
extend  these  privileges  is  a  duty  of  the  University,  and  they  will  be 
extended  gladly.  Thus  far  such  co-operative  plans  have  been  effected 
with  schools  representing  the  Disciples,  the  Universalists,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  Others  will  be  welcome.  The  University  is  not  seeking 
to  extend  its  borders.  It  is  glad  to  render  a  service  to  all  religious  cults 
which  desire  a  training  ministry. 

A  research  fund  needed. — Attention  has  been  called  in  previous 
Reports  to  the  fact  that  while  the  University  is  carrying  on  research  in 
many  departments,  and  while  there  is  in  certain  ways  a  large  amount  of 
publication,  nevertheless  there  is  no  endowment  devoted  specifically  to 
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these  matters.  It  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  there  could  be  specific 
gifts  to  the  endowment  funds  of  the  University,  the  income  of  which 
could  be  used  only  in  these  particular  lines.  Otherwise  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  instruction  or  of  other  things  tend  unavoidably  to  divert  from 
research  funds  which  are  greatly  needed.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  University  may  obtain  gifts  in  the  shape  of  endowments 
for  research  and  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  research. 

The  Colleges. — Comment  has  been  made  in  previous  Reports  on 
considerations  relating  to  the  organization  of  our  Colleges.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  certainly  more  than  one  year,  and  perhaps  nearly  two 
years,  of  the  College  course  is,  as  to  its  subject-matter,  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  high  schools,  and  that  this  fact  is  true  throughout  the 
country.  The  matter  is  receiving  more  discussion  continually  in  edu- 
cational bodies.  The  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  through  its  Committee  on  Curriculum,  is  making  a  definite 
study  of  the  matter,  and  will  at  an  early  date  make  a  specific  recom- 
mendation. I  am  convinced  that  all  colleges  connected  with  universities 
need  a  radical  reorganization,  and  that  the  subject-matter  of  instruction 
therein  should  be  of  a  university  character,  the  elementary  work  being 
transferred  to  the  secondary  schools,  where  it  belongs.  In  many  insti- 
tutions the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  college  students,  leading 
to  great  pressure  on  the  means  of  instruction  and  on  funds  available, 
will  make  this  matter  a  subject  for  very  pressing  attention. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PORTRAIT  OF 
PROFESSOR  ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY, 
ROSENWALD  HALL,  FEBRUARY  8, 
1917 

In  the  lecture-room  of  Rosenwald  Hall  at  four  o'clock,  February  8, 
a  portrait  of  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  painted  by  Ralph  Clarkson, 
N.A.,  was  formally  presented  to  the  University.  The  portrait  itself 
was  unfortunately  not  delivered  to  the  University  in  time  for  the  cere- 
monies. The  painting  has  been  hung  in  the  library  of  Rosenwald 
Hall.  The  addresses  given  at  the  presentation  exercises  are  printed 
herewith.  

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  THOMAS  C. 
CHAMBERLIN 

Friends,  Colleagues,  and  Students  of  Professor  Salisbury: 

When  the  older  children  of  the  household  return  bearing  a  gift  of 
appreciation  and  affection,  the  whole  household  rejoices.  This  occasion 
brings  great  pleasure  to  all  the  colleagues  of  Professor  Salisbury,  not  a 
few  of  whom  have  been  students  of  his  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
while  all  of  us  have  been  students  of  him  as  a  master  and  as  a  leader.  I 
think  you  will  want  to  know — and  it  will  help  to  meet  the  President's 
suggestion  as  to  time — something  of  the  intellectual  career  of  him  whom 
we  meet  to  honor  today.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  give  you, 
from  personal  knowledge,  the  essentials  of  that  career. 

I  think  the  Salisburys  were  born  to  be  teachers;  at  least,  I  knew  an 
elder  sister  and  a  younger  sister  who  had  the  inherent  personal  qualities 
and  the  intellectual  attributes  which  make  a  teacher.  The  earliest 
decision  of  Rollin  Salisbury,  when  he  came  to  years  of  independence, 
was,  I  think,  a  determination  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  He  sought  that  preparation  at  one  of  the  state  normal 
schools  of  Wisconsin,  fortunately  that  one  which  then  most  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  mastering  the  substance  and  the  spirit  of  what  was  to 
be  taught,  rather  than  the  technical  details  of  presentation,  although 
these  were  by  no  means  neglected,  and  our  students  realize  today  that 
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they  were  not  neglected.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  young  Salisbury 
graduated  with  a  fine  record. 

But  when  he  had  reached  the  completion  of  the  normal  course  of 
study,  he  felt  the  need  for  a  broader  scholastic  training,  a  deeper  and 
stronger  hold  upon  the  subjects  that  he  was  to  teach,  and  he  sought 
these  at  Beloit  College.  It  so  happened  that  there  had  been  just 
established  in  that  college  a  new  course  of  study  which  preserved  a 
nearly  even  balance  between  the  scientific  and  the  literary  work.  It 
embodied,  besides,  a  pedagogical  idea  which  we  need  not  pause  to  define. 
I  was  very  fond  of  that  new  course,  for  I  had  had  a  finger  in  its  making, 
and  so  I  was  naturally  interested  in  the  young  man  who  first  came  to 
take  it.  Young  Salisbury,  with  advanced  preparation,  entered  it  at 
about  the  middle  stage ;  another  young  man  of  like  advanced  preparation 
joined  him,  and  these  two  constituted  the  first  class  of  the  new  course. 
Geological  literature  in  this  region  was  rather  scant  in  those  days,  and 
it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  little  more  of  it  in  my  private  library 
than  in  that  of  the  college.  And  so  these  two  young  men  spent  their 
afternoons  in  my  library,  and  there  our  conferences  were  held,  and  thus, 
but  little  less  than  forty  years  ago,  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rollin 
Salisbury  began.  It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  recall  the  later  attain- 
ments of  those  two  young  men.  One  of  them,  some  time  after  gradu- 
ation, was  called  back  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  a  teacher,  and  later  became 
a  dean.  For  a  time  he  served  as  acting  president  of  the  institution. 
He  is  now  its  head  dean.  The  other,  in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  be 
the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  is  now  its  Dean.  A  pedagogical  venture,  in  the  form  of  a  new  course 
that,  in  its  first  effort,  could  turn  out  deans,  and  deans  only — and  such 
deans — seems  somewhat  to  justify  the  partiality  with  which  I  recall  it. 

For  some  years  after  leaving  college,  Rollin  Salisbury  was  my  com- 
panion in  the  study  of  the  Quarter  nary  formations  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Survey,  and  together  we  traveled  to 
and  fro  some  tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  between  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  think  it  was  in  the  course  of  thus  sweeping 
over  so  broad  and  instructive  a  field  that  the  geographical  foundation 
was  laid  for  that  geological  and  physiographical  productiveness  that  has 
become  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  career  of  him  we  honor  today. 
Personal  familiarity  with  the  face  of  this  vast  and  varied  area  furnished 
the  basis  for  that  minute  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  physiography, 
for  that  insight  into  the  principles  of  geomorphology,  and  for  that  lucid 
grasp   of   glacial   formations,    which    characterize   the   discussions   of 
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Professor  Salisbury's  later  years.    The  face  of  the  earth  is  as  expressive 
as  the  face  of  man — save  perhaps  when  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

But  Professor  Salisbury  was  not  satisfied  with  the  attainments  of 
the  normal  school  and  the  college,  excellent  as  these  were  of  their  kind. 
And  so  he  spent  a  period  in  Europe,  in  the  study  of  men  and  methods, 
as  well  as  of  nature's  formations.  His  work  centered  at  Heidelberg, 
under  the  famous  petrologist  Rosenbusch;  but  in  addition  to  that  he 
identified  and  traced  from  Denmark  to  the  borders  of  Russia  a  great 
terminal  moraine  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  recognized  as  such  by 
Continental  glacialists.  The  German  geologists  had  been  mapping  as 
terminal  moraines  certain  little  sharp  ridges  a  few  scores  of  feet  across 
and  a  few  tens  of  feet  high,  such  as  now  girt  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland, 
but  they  had  not  recognized  that  those  broad  tumultuous  tracts,  some 
miles  in  breadth  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  were  really  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  great  ice  sheet  that  formerly  invaded  Northern  Europe. 
They  were,  however,  identified  even  at  that  early  date  by  the  young 
American  student. 

It  may  perhaps  bring  this  personal  study  of  long  ago  into  connection 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  same  territory,  if  I  note  that  as 
Professor  Salisbury  approached  the  Russian  border  he  became  the 
subject  of  military  espionage.  A  soldier  kept  the  reconnoitering  geologist 
under  his  eye  for  the  whole  day.  Those  of  you  who  tramped  with 
Professor  Salisbury  in  the  field  in  his  younger  days  can  readily  join 
with  me  in  the  guess  that  when  that  soldier  returned  to  his  barracks  at 
the  close  of  that  day,  he  was  a  tired  soldier  and  had  an  evil  opinion  of 
American  geologists. 

In  his  studies  in  Europe,  Professor  Salisbury  attained  a  familiarity 
with  the  German  and  French  languages  that  once  and  again  has  brought 
him  into  notice  as  a  literary  scholar  as  well  as  a  scientist.  At  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geologists  held  some  years  later  at  Washington, 
he  was  asked  to  interpret  to  the  American  audience  the  substance  of 
the  papers  presented  in  German  and  French.  He  did  this  with  so  much 
skill  as  to  call  forth  the  comment  that  the  resume  was  often  more  graphic 
and  lucid  than  the  original. 

Professor  Salisbury,  on  returning  from  Europe,  was  called  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  Beloit  College,  to  take  charge  of  the  geological  department. 
I  wish  I  could  describe  something  of  the  enthusiasm  that  gathered  about 
his  teaching  and  something  of  the  influence  he  exerted  among  the 
students.  The  best  scientific  data  at  command — and  this,  in  these  halls, 
speaks  more  decisively  than  the  best  of  adjectives — is  that  there  followed 
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him  when  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  two  or  more  of 
his  students  from  Beloit,  and  when  later  he  was  called  to  Chicago,  these 
students  followed  him  here,  and  when  a  little  later  he  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Pleistocene  formation  of  New  Jersey,  these 
students  followed  him  there.  This  devoted  following  is  a  touch  of 
what  is  characteristic. 

The  most  notable  and  distinctive  of  the  scientific  investigations  in 
which  Dr.  Salisbury  has  engaged  individually — most  of  his  work  has 
been  associative — was  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  New 
Jersey.  His  work  there  involved  some  very  critical  questions  concern- 
ing the  more  ancient  glacial  formations.  The  existence  of  the  older 
glaciation  had  even  been  denied,  but  its  reality  was,  I  think,  fully 
established.  Two  others  of  his  former  students  have  brought  testimony 
to  similar  ancient  glaciation  in  other  regions — Professor  Atwood  in  the 
San  Juans,  and  Dr.  Alden  in  North  Dakota.  The  verity  of  this  very 
ancient  glaciation  is  now  generally  accepted. 

The  long  interval  of  erosion  between  glaciations  and  the  depositions 
in  New  Jersey  connected  with  it  introduced  some  strange  and  puzzling 
features  into  Professor  Salisbury's  field,  and  their  solution  gave  rise  to 
interpretations  unfamiliar  even  to  the  profession,  but  they  are  amply 
sustained,  and  form  a  notable  contribution  to  our  science.  Work  of 
this  class  forecasts  what  would,  I  think,  have  grown  to  monumental 
dimensions  had  Professor  Salisbury  chosen  to  give  his  chief  attention  to 
scientific  work  for  its  own  sake.  But  he  has  chosen,  as  you  know,  a 
combination  of  a  study  of  the  material  world  with  work  in  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  world  for  the  well-being  of  students.  Scien- 
tific work  has  been  secondary  to  a  humanistic  purpose  in  the  life  of 
Professor  Salisbury. 

Doctor  Salisbury  was  from  the  outset  one  of  the  advisors  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Department.  The  plans  which  have  been  pursued 
in  these  halls  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  were  not  the  plans  of  a  single 
individual;  the  two  older  men  of  the  staff  came  here  together,  not  so 
much  as  individuals  as  companions  in  work.  The  plans,  the  purposes, 
and  the  forecasts  for  this  Department  were  clearly  defined  in  our  councils 
before  either  of  us  set  foot  on  this  campus,  and  those  plans,  in  their 
essentials,  have  been  pursued  with  steadiness  and  fidelity  to  this  day. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  period  Professor  Salisbury  has  assumed  the 
greater  part  of  the  executive  work  of  the  Department.  This  has  per- 
mitted the  senior  companion  to  pursue  certain  studies  not  otherwise 
equally  possible. 
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Under  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of  Professor  Salisbury,  a 
Department  of  Geography  in  close  companionship  to  the  Department  of 
Geology  has  been  established  here.  It  has  been  more  than  the  mere 
establishing  of  an  additional  department.  It  has  been  the  rejuvenation 
of  an  old  science,  indeed  it  has  been  scarcely  less  than  the  creation  of  a 
new  science.  The  effort  has  been  to  develop  a  department  with  a  new 
point  of  view,  with  a  new  assemblage  of  working  data  and  with  a  new 
purpose. 

On  the  most  vital  aspects  of  Professor  Salisbury's  work  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  mere  word,  for  it  is  more  fitting  that  I  should  leave  this  to 
him  who  speaks  for  the  body  of  former  students  who  bring  their  tribute 
today,  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying  that,  as  I  analyze  the  work  of  our 
colleague,  it  has  centered  on  three  lines  of  great  intrinsic  value:  (i)  the 
training  of  youth,  not  only  to  think,  but  to  realize  the  meaning  of  their 
thoughts,  and  the  inspiring  of  youth  to  high  personal  development; 

(2)  an  allied  but  distinctly  different  thing,  the  training  of  youth  to  be 
investigators.  If  in  doing  this  he  has  limited  his  own  personal  investi- 
gations, he  has,  by  way  of  ample  compensation,  sent  into  the  field  a 
flock  of  trained  young  investigators  who  are  making  their  mark.  This 
work  of  training  investigators  is  of  a  distinctly  high  order;  it  requires  a 
rare  combination  of  personal  qualities,  of  precise  knowledge,  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  methods  and  technique  of  investigation. 

(3)  The  third  great  line  of  work,  a  very  conspicuous  work,  has  been  the 
gathering  of  determinate  truths  together  into  an  organization  of  knowl- 
edge so  framed  that  it  may  do  effective  work  among  men.  It  is  one 
thing  to  strike  off  chips  of  fresh  knowledge  from  the  rocks  here  and 
there;  it  is  another  thing  to  fit  these  together  into  the  best  form 
for  the  instruction  of  man.  This  work  is  shown  in  that  notable  list 
of  treatises  that  bear  his  name.  The  value  of  this  work  is  not  easily 
overestimated. 

I  have  thus  run  over  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  career  of 
him  whom  we  delight  to  honor,  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  I 
might,  those  contacts  with  nature,  with  men,  and  with  institutions  that 
have  been  sources  of  intellectual  inspiration  to  him,  and  which,  through 
his  inspiring  personality,  have  fed  abundantly  so  many  who  have 
gathered  in  these  halls.  So,  returning  to  what  was  said  at  the  outset, 
this  tribute  to  one  of  our  household  brings  rejoicing  to  us  all.  From 
what  I  have  said,  you  can  readily  infer  what  it  brings  to  the  elder 
brother. 
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ADDRESS  ON   BEHALF  OF  THE  DONORS  OF 

THE  PORTRAIT 

By  PROFESSOR  WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD 

Harvard  University 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

The  small  part  that  I  have  had  in  making  the  arrangements  for  this 
portrait  has  been  carried  on  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  think  it 
will  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  I  originally  dictated  three  letters 
and  I  gave  my  secretary  three  lists  of  people  to  whom  she  could  send 
those  letters.  The  first  were  written  very  intimately,  and  I  told  her  to 
send  these  to  the  list  of  those  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  I  told  her 
that  if  they  belonged  to  my  own  sex  she  could  call  them  by  their  first 
name,  but  I  cautioned  her  that  she  must  be  careful  in  this  matter,  that 
this  was  a  coeducational  institution,  and,  furthermore,  while  I  knew  all 
of  those  in  the  first  list  very  well  indeed,  several  years  had  passed,  their 
home  arrangements  may  have  changed,  and  my  letters,  although  they 
must  be  effective,  must  not  embarrass  the  donor  if  read  by  the  other 
member  or  members  of  the  household. 

The  second  letter  went  to  a  list  of  less  personal  friends,  and  the 
third  to  several  that  I  know  but  slightly.  Each  time  I  picked  those 
whom  I  knew  to  be  great  admirers  of  Professor  Salisbury,  and  an  effi- 
cient secretary,  using  the  "follow-up"  methods  of  the  modern  business 
world,  did  the  rest.  I  have  actually  refused  funds,  and,  in  cases  of 
underpaid  college  professors,  cut  some  subscriptions  to  less  than  half. 
I  have  never  done  that  for  an  oil  expert  or  any  sort  of  mining  geologist. 
One  professor  wrote  back  immediately  when  I  cut  his  part  down,  that  he 
hastened  to  inclose  his  check  for  the  remainder,  fearing  that  I  might 
cut  him  off  entirely.  All  the  letters  that  have  come  back  have  been 
interesting  to  me  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  few  of  them. 

I  had  one  from  a  man  who  was  sick  in  bed,  but  he  told  his  secretary 
to  say  that  "he  is  just  tickled  to  death  to  subscribe  to  so  worthy  an  ob- 
ject and  wishes  you  every  success  in  your  efforts."    He  shortly  recovered. 

Another  was  from  a  man  we  all  knew  here  at  Chicago  for  years  and 
years,  who  is  now  at  Princeton.  He  says:  "I'm  very  glad  to  chip  in 
my  bit  to  help  immortalize  the  genial  features  of  an  old  and  tried  friend. 
If  you  need  more  I'll  take  another  look  in  the  stocking." 

Another  wrote:  "I  only  wish  my  gift  could  be  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  my  gratitude  to  him,  though  that  could  never  be  covered 
by  money.     I  still  count  him  the  greatest  teacher  I  have  ever  known." 
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Another  says:  "Professor  Salisbury  is  the  most  skilful  and  the  best 
teacher  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with.  His  teaching  is 
wonderful  in  its  application  of  real  pedagogy  and  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  keen  enjoyment.  I  hope  that  the  portrait  will  show  some- 
thing of  the  great  force  of  the  man." 

A  man  writes  from  London :  "  Even  in  these  times  with  the  economist 
index  figure  standing  at  198  per  cent,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  anything 
that  honors  Salisbury.  We  all  owe  him  a  lot  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  some  recognition  now." 

Others  write:  "No  doubt  all  of  R.D.S's  students  feel  as  I  do  a 
debt  to  his  personality,  to  his  embodiment  of  energy  and  efficiency, 
entirely  aside  from  the  fund  of  knowledge  that  he  passed  down  to  us. 
I  hope  the  artist  has  been  able  to  put  into  the  canvas  some  hint  of  the 
virility  and  vitality  of  the  man." 

"I'm  glad  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  a  little  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  finest  teacher  I  ever  had." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  make  a  contribution  to  anything  which  will  give 
expression  to  the  lasting  regard  with  which  we  remember  the  grand  old 
man  who  led  us  in  long  strides  over  mountains  and  through  volumes. 
....  Please  send  me  an  occasional  announcement  or  bulletin  from  your 
department,  as  I  still  retain  the  geological  vernacular." 

"  I  am  sure  that  there  is  none  to  whom  Professor  Salisbury's  influence 
has  meant  more  than  to  myself,  and  I  should  feel  distinctly  slighted  if 
such  a  plan  went  through  and  I  didn't  participate." 

"I  had  not  heard  of  the  movement  to  present  a  picture  of  'Old  Sol' 
to  the  University.  I  certainly  want  to  be  in  on  this.  I  know  of  no  one 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  before  going  into  business  to  whom  I  am 
under  more  obligation  than  I  am  to  him,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
inclose  check." 

"Accept  my  contribution  as  only  a  faint  expression  of  my  apprecia- 
tion for  Mr.  Salisbury." 

"I  have  every  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him  and  respect  him  as  one 
of  the  strongest  men  and  teachers  I  ever  knew." 

"I  had  not  heard  about  the  plan  before  and  would  have  felt  badly 
had  I  not  had  the  opportunity  to  come  across  with  my  mite." 

A  few  letters  have  come  in  today  that  I  have  got  hold  of  without 
Professor  Salisbury  knowing  it.  The  writer  of  one  of  them  says:  "It  is 
eminently  fitting  that  his  portrait  should  adorn  the  quarters  of  the 
Earth  Science  Departments  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  develop, 
but  those  of  us  who  have  known  him  intimately,  not  only  in  the  class- 
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room,  but  in  the  less  formal  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  the  mountains, 
will  require  no  picture  to  enable  us  to  remember  for  many  years  to  come 
the  man  who  gave  us  our  initial  training,  and  launched  us  on  our  pro- 
fessional careers." 

The  second  says:  "No  one  has  ever  been  more  loyal  or  efficient  in 
any  institution  of  learning  than  you  have  been  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  it  is  most  appropriate  and  most  pleasing  to  all  your  old 
friends  and  students  to  feel  that  your  efforts  are  being  recognized.  The 
traditions  of  the  University  will  always  record  your  splendid  work  there 
and  your  portrait  will  always  be  a  monument  to  your  untiring  work  in 
behalf  of  your  students  and  the  University." 

The  third  writes:  "  I  am  glad  the  University  is  to  have  this  portrait 
that  in  the  long  years  to  come  the  students  of  geology  may  look  upon 
the  strong  face  of  the  grand  man,  the  inspiring  teacher,  and  the  famous 
geologist  who  has  done  so  much  toward  the  building  up  of  a  great 
department  in  the  University.  I  count  my  years  of  association  and 
friendship  with  you  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life.  To  you 
and  to  Professor  Chamberlin  I  owe  my  great  love  for  geology  and  what- 
ever measure  of  success  I  may  be  able  to  achieve  in  that  line.  The 
thoroughness  and  inspiring  character  of  your  teaching  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  because 
of  the  large  number  of  your  pupils  who  belong  to  that  organization." 

A  fourth  letter,  addressed  to  President  Judson,  is  as  follows :  "I  have 
received  your  card  informing  me  that  the  portrait  of  Professor  Salisbury 
will  be  presented  to  the  University  on  February  8,  and  inviting  me  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremonies.  Nothing  would  please  me  better  than 
to  come  to  the  University  on  this  occasion,  for  my  long  friendship  and 
great  regard  and  esteem  for  Professor  Salisbury  would  make  it  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  witness  the  presentation  of  his  portrait.  Some 
important  business  matters  in  New  York,  however,  require  me  to  be 
there  on  February  8,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  coming  to  the  University  of  Chicago  on  that  day.  I  beg  that  if  you 
see  Professor  Salisbury  you  will  give  him  my  kindest  regards  and  con- 
gratulations, and  that  you  will  tell  him  how  deeply  I  regret  that  matters 
beyond  my  control  prevent  my  being  with  him  on  February  8." 

Still  another  wrote  me,  saying:  "Since  Chicago  days  I  have  taken 
the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  at  Columbia,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  a  teacher 
who  was  his  equal.  I  used  to  have  a  secret  conviction,  not  even  yet  dis- 
pelled, that  Professor  Salisbury  could,  if  he  so  desired,  develop  brains  in 
a  lamp  post  or  its  equivalent." 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  others  speak  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  man  we  want  to  honor.  I  have  known  Professor  Salisbury  some- 
what intimately  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  but  this  is  the  first  good 
opportunity  that  I  have  had  to  say  what  I  think  of  him. 

My  first  meeting  did  not  begin  altogether  pleasantly.  With  a 
college  chum  I  deliberately  cut  the  first  three  meetings  of  the  first  course 
which  I  registered  for  in  the  Department.  I  have  since  looked  with 
compassion  upon  those  men  whom  I  have  known  to  cut  even  the  first 
meeting.  We  were  asked  to  remain  after  class,  and  after  expressing  his 
regret  that  we  had  so  neglected  our  college  work,  he  asked  for  our 
excuse.  Fortunately,  we  had  one  that  appealed  to  his  sympathy.  We 
had  completed  a  week's  work  in  the  city  in  order  that  we  might  have 
sufficient  funds  to  accompany  him  on  his  field  excursion  during  the 
second  term  of  the  summer.  The  conference  ended  in  a  plan  by  which 
we  were  to  come  to  him  and  have  those  first  three  lessons  given  to  us 
privately.  I  have  never  known  many  full  professors  to  do  that.  It 
was  in  the  field  that  we  came  to  know  him  best,  and  that  summer 
established  friendships  that  will  last  throughout  life.  I  quoted  a  few 
minutes  ago  from  the  letter  of  my  companion  in  that  first  crime.  His 
letter  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  that  I  received.  Since  that 
first  summer  in  the  field  we  have  worked  together  in  the  classroom, 
tramped  about  in  the  local  field,  climbed  mountains,  crossed  glaciers, 
lived  in  camp  together,  slept  together,  worked  on  manuscript  together, 
planned  out  new  courses  of  instruction,  new  laboratory  courses,  con- 
ferred a  thousand  times  on  the  welfare  of  our  special  students — at 
times  the  educational  and  administrative  positions  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  have  looked  like  a  great  checker-board  on  which  he  was  moving 
the  men  about  until  now  many  of  them  have  reached  the  king's  row — 
and  finally  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  many  hours  with  him  on  the 
plans  for  this  magnificent  building  for  the  Departments  of  Geology  and 
Geography. 

The  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  you  have  now  extended  to 
me  would  have  been  grasped  by  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  in  making  the  plans  for  this  portrait.  They  would  have 
said,  I  believe,  many  of  the  things  I  want  to  say.  I  speak  as  the  direct 
representative  of  137  former  students  or  immediate  colleagues  of  Pro- 
fessor Salisbury,  and  I  realize  that  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  him, 
we  will  express,  in  some  measure,  the  feelings  of  many  hundreds  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  join  in  this  enterprise. 
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Professor  Salisbury  is  a  master  of  the  subject-matter  which  he  uses 
in  educational  work.  This  has  not  only  involved  an  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  astronomy, 
and  something  of  higher  mathematics,  but  has  meant  years  of  research 
work,  of  careful  and  laborious  field  studies  in  geology,  which  have  given 
him  a  command  of  the  subject  he  teaches.  He  has  a  first-hand,  intimate, 
and  personal  familiarity  with  the  subject.  No  one  ever  felt  when  he 
entered  the  classroom  that  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  wanted  to 
teach,  or  was  unprepared  to  give  his  lesson.  He  is  so  full  of  the  subject 
that  when  he  comes  into  a  classroom  his  thoughts  turn  directly  to  the 
students  before  him,  and  the  subject-matter  at  his  command  is  used  as 
so  many  tools  with  which  he  may  model  or  mold  or  in  some  way  shape 
their  mental  habits.  It  is  the  student  who  is  his  chief  interest  during 
the  class  hour.  Each  lesson  is  taken  up  in  the  spirit  of  research,  as  only 
a  true  research  worker  can  give  a  lesson,  and  that  spirit  transmitted  to 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  students  is  perhaps  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributions to  education. 

The  scientific  method  is  one  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  working.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  definite  method  of  thinking  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Through  that  rigorous  training  under  which  so  many  of  us  have 
suffered  he  has  cultivated  our  imaginations,  he  has  led  many  to  a  feeling 
of  intellectual  independence,  to  an  appreciation  that  their  own  minds 
could  work,  that  they  could  reason  safely  and  accurately  from  one  step 
to  another,  until  some  conclusion  of  real  significance  was  reached. 
That  awakening  of  latent  spirits  in  college  men  is,  I  believe,  a  great 
achievement.  Too  many,  by  the  time  they  reach  college,  have  become 
mechanical  in  their  ways  of  study.  They  have  lost  that  enthusiasm  of 
childhood,  or  are  unwilling  (believe  it  is  not  polite)  to  show  it;  they  have 
ceased  to  put  themselves  into  their  work,  to  become  truly  interested  in 
their  college  studies.  Just  as  hard  work  may  develop  a  strength  of 
character,  so  continuous,  serious,  well-guided  mental  effort  will  cer- 
tainly develop  strong  minds.  Furthermore,  every  class-hour  with 
Professor  Salisbury  was  a  training  in  devotion  to  truth,  in  exact  think- 
ing, in  open-mindedness,  a  training  in  the  reservation  of  judgment  until 
adequate  facts  are  known,  a  search  for  the  truth,  in  which  the  instructor 
joined  with  those  being  instructed.  There  is  a  high  moral  tone  to  such 
teaching.     It  is  indeed  truly  wonderful  teaching. 

That  true  research  spirit  has  led  him  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
he  has  had  in  geological  work  into  research  in  education  and  pedagogy. 
He  enjoys  his  teaching.     I  have  seen  him  when  nothing  could  have  kept 
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him  from  the  classroom.  He  has  entered  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
recalling  the  pleasure  of  the  last  hour  he  had  with  that  class,  and  has 
come  out  at  the  close  of  the  hour  again  happy.  Such  a  spirit  is  con- 
tagious. It  is  a  common  remark  from  many  students  that  they  have 
taken  his  courses  "to  learn  how  to  teach." 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  strongest  impulse  which  has  led  Pro- 
fessor Salisbury  on  in  his  work  has  been  a  real  interest  in  the  individual 
students  with  whom  he  works.  It  is  for  them  that  he  always  plans  his 
work  so  carefully;  it  is  for  them  that  he  thinks  out  new  courses  of 
instruction,  new  plans  for  laboratory  work,  new  ways  by  which  they 
may  have  the  advantages  of  field  trips,  of  special  lectures,  or  travel; 
and  it  is  for  them  that  he  so  carefully  plans  all  examination  questions. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  known  him  to  be  truly  enthusiastic  about 
the  good  work  of  some  Freshman.  He  loves  to  get  hold  of  them  young. 
Each  year  as  a  new  brood  comes  into  the  Department  they  put  new  life 
into  this  man.     It  is  for  them  he  toils,  and  they  always  have  his  best. 

His  interest  in  education  has  gone  so  far  that  I  know  he  would  like 
to  found  and  conduct  a  model  school  for  boys.  He  would  want  them 
to  learn  to  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  with  their  heads,  to  work 
hard,  to  love  their  work,  to  use  their  imaginations,  cultivate  initiative, 
and  be  good  fellows.  Such  an  institution  would  be  fortunate  with  him 
as  director,  and  if  he  would  not  accept  the  directorship,  I  would  make 
him  president  of  the  board. 

In  all  his  work  at  the  University  he  has  held  to  the  highest  ideals  in 
teaching.  He  has  looked  upon  teaching,  not  as  the  work  of  an  artisan, 
but  as  the  work  of  an  artist.  Just  as  truly  as  the  human  mind  is  the 
greatest  creation  in  the  natural  world,  so  the  modeling  or  shaping  or 
training  of  human  minds  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work  man  may  do. 
To  have  a  good  influence  upon  other  people's  minds,  so  that  it  may 
affect,  perhaps,  their  entire  lives,  stands  among  the  highest  and  greatest 
of  achievements,  and,  I  believe,  places  the  possibilities  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  among  those  in  the  greatest  of  the  fine  arts,  and  such  teaching 
is  of  first  importance  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Such  ideals,  however, 
demand  strength  and  determination,  and  those  qualities  are  locked  up 
in  the  character  and  in  the  impelling  personality  of  the  man  whom  we 
have  come  here  today  to  honor. 

The  student  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  go  with  him  into  the 
field,  to  live  with  him  in  camp,  and  to  climb  with  him  to  great  mountain 
tops,  has  felt  the  inspiration  of  a  true  lover  of  nature  who  sees  in  the 
flowers  and  trees  and  the  wild  life  as  much  of  interest  and  beauty  as  in 
the  geologic  and  geographic  features  of  the  landscape.    About  the  camp 
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fire  in  the  evening  there  is  that  good-fellowship  that  means  so  much  to 
the  young  student,  and  the  little  philosophical  remarks  made  during 
such  visits  often  reflect  the  inner  man.  His  close  communion  with 
nature  has,  I  believe,  had  a  profound  influence  upon  his  own  nature  and 
upon  his  devotion  to  the  truth;  and  his  frank,  straightforward,  honest 
methods  of  dealing  with  individuals  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  this 
study  and  love  of  nature. 

As  we  have  climbed  the  mountains  and  risen  higher  and  higher 
above  all  settlements  and  above  the  turmoil  and  rush  of  city  life,  Pro- 
fessor Salisbury  has  always  become  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  He 
has  wanted  to  reach  great  outlook  points  where  broad  views  could  be 
obtained,  where  the  larger  problems  associated  with  that  immediate 
field  could  be  better  appreciated,  and  where  in  that  isolation  and  separa- 
tion from  worldly  affairs  one  may  have  the  freedom  of  study  and 
contemplation.  That  is  one  of  the  places  where  we  may  enjoy  the 
magnificent  and  the  beautiful. 

Yet  Professor  Salisbury's  interest  as  reflected  in  the  classroom,  as 
reflected  throughout  his  life,  has  been  in  people,  and  in  recent  years  in 
his  turning  more  and  more  to  geographic  studies  and  in  the  development 
of  the  Department  of  Geography  under  his  leadership,  we  have  seen 
that  side  of  his  nature  expressed.  He  has  seen  throughout  the  study  of 
the  sciences  that  they  have  a  value  to  mankind,  and  the  great  human 
applications  of  modern  scientific  geography  have  thus  appealed  to  him. 
I  know  it  is  his  ambition  to  see  men  and  women  who  pass  through  this 
University  so  well  acquainted  with  the  great  geographic  features  of  the 
world,  with  the  climatic  conditions,  with  the  distribution  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  influence  of  these  geographic  factors  upon  the  activities 
and  ambitions  of  men,  that  they  may  come  to  sympathize  in  an  intelligent 
way  with  the  various  peoples  of  the  world. 

With  the  expansion  of  our  commercial  relations,  with  our  more 
intimate  and  complicated  political  relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  there  comes  a  responsibility  upon  all  great  institutions  of  learning 
to  train  the  American  people  better  to  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  different  peoples  live.  A  knowledge  of  world  geography  should 
be  secured  by  every  student  in  college,  and  passed  on  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  each  year  until  the  people  of  this  nation  may  know  better 
how  to  deal  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth.  In  the  end,  this  subject 
should  contribute  much  to  a  stronger  and  more  intelligent  citizenship,  to  a 
broader  and  broader  cosmopolitan  citizenship  among  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  wish  to  present  this  portrait  to  the  University. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  artist  has  so  faithfully  caught  that  expression 
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of  genial  thoughtfulness,  that  strength  of  character,  and  that  attractive 
personality  that  has  always  meant  so  much  to  us.  We  appreciate  that 
he  has  worked  with  a  love  for  his  art  just  as  Professor  Salisbury  has 
worked  with  a  love  for  the  art  of  teaching,  and  we  appreciate  that  the 
artist  shares  with  us  a  great  admiration  of  the  man. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  many  more  students  at  this  University  may 
have  the  same  advantages  that  we  have  here  enjoyed.  Men  like  this 
determine  the  standing  of  an  institution.  They  make  the  institution, 
and  through  their  work  the  University  lives  on  in  the  lives  and  works  of 
those  who  have  here  secured  their  inspiration  and  training.  We  want 
this  gift  to  carry  with  it  a  message  of  our  appreciation  and  of  the  wonder- 
fully effective  and  forceful  teaching  of  Professor  Salisbury  and  of  his 
personal  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  students,  and,  more  than  that, 
through  this  gift  we  wish  to  express  publicly  our  sincere  affection  for 
Professor  Salisbury. 

ACCEPTANCE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

By  PRESIDENT  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  University  is  more  than  pleased  to  receive  this  tribute  of  honor 
and  affection.  One  of  the  charming  things  about  the  Old  World  insti- 
tutions— I  have  especially  in  mind  Christ  Church,  Oxford — is  that  the 
walls  are  laden  with  the  portraits  of  the  mighty  men  who  have  done 
their  nation  and  institution  honor — the  great  scholars,  the  great  states- 
men, the  great  churchmen,  who  have  made  it  possible  to  conduct  the 
work  through  the  centuries.  As  time  passes  we  shall  gather  more  and 
more  on  our  walls  the  portraits  of  those  of  our  number  who  have  had 
great  dreams  and  have  labored  to  bring  those  dreams  into  reality.  It  is 
ever  a  source  of  inspiration  when  the  eminent  painter  or  sculptor  em- 
bodies what  these  seers  dream  in  such  a  form  that  it  lasts  through  the 
ages.  What  the  teacher  has  done  has  vanished  away  oftentimes  and 
disappeared  in  the  souls  of  so  many  students  that  you  cannot  find  it. 
It  is  there;  it  means  great  things;  but  often  you  cannot  find  it.  And 
so  I  am  glad  to  have  one  of  these  groups  of  students  embody  in  visible 
form  the  features  of  the  leader  who  has  been  their  inspiration. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  departments  of  the  University  with 
which  Professor  Salisbury  has  been  connected  have  grown  up  and  have 
done  their  work.  The  Department  of  Geology,  of  which  Professor 
Chamberlin  has  been  Head  from  the  first,  and  in  which  Professor 
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Salisbury  has  been  a  professor  from  the  first,  has  turned  out  ten  state 
geologists,  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  state  geologists.  There  have 
gone  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  from  the  Department 
about  twenty  men,  several  more  than  any  other  University  has  in  the 
Survey.  In  private  geological  work  of  an  economic  nature  there  are 
about  twenty-five  of  our  men,  many  of  them  in  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility. In  faculties  of  state  universities  we  have  thirty-four  men  in 
nineteen  states,  that  is,  in  about  half  of  the  state  universities.  Eleven 
of  our  men  are  heads  of  departments  of  geology.  The  Department  is 
represented  in  at  least  eight  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  some 
of  them  by  more  than  one  man. 

The  Department  of  Geography,  of  which  Professor  Salisbury  is 
Head,  has  also  made  its  influence  widely  felt.  Not  many  colleges  and 
universities  offer  work  in  that  field,  but  our  Department  is  represented 
in  more  than  half  of  the  institutions  offering  work  in  geography.  It  is 
represented  in  at  least  sixteen  state  and  municipal  normal  schools  by  at 
least  twenty-five  representatives.  In  the  line  of  historical  geography 
(the  influence  of  geography  on  American  history),  work  is  now  being 
given  in  about  a  score  of  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  all  of  this  work,  with  possibly  one  exception,  had  its  source  in  our 
Department.  In  all  that  work  we  know  Professor  Salisbury  has  had  a 
hand. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  ROLLIN  D. 

SALISBURY 

Mr.  President  and  Friends: 

I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  what  has  been  said  does  not  make  it 
easy  for  me  to  speak. 

In  years  gone  by  I  used  to  hear  it  said,  more  frequently  than  I  liked, 
that  certain  people  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  It  is  curious  how 
time  twists  things  about,  for  now  it  seems  I  must  be  heard  for  a  moment, 
even  though  not  seen — at  least  not  by  proxy,  as  was  anticipated. 

For  my  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  I  should  prefer  to  be  a 
listener  only.  Yet  from  another  point  of  view  I  want  to  speak — to  the 
extent  at  least  of  expressing  my  appreciation,  my  very  deep  appreciation 
— of  the  thing  which  has  been  done  for  me.  That  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  me  as  students  have  cared  to  do  what  they  have  done 
must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  grateful  things  of  my  life.  I  have  not 
the  words  to  tell  them  how  much  their  appreciation  and  their  regard 
mean.  But  to  those  of  you  who  are  much  younger  than  I,  perhaps  I 
may  say  that  it  is  the  expression  in  one  way  and  another  of  generous 
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appreciation,  whether  in  a  large  way  like  this,  or  in  innumerable  small 
ways,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  large  rewards  of  the  sort  of  life  which 
men  of  our  calling  lead.  The  touch  of  good-fellowship,  the  appreciative 
word,  the  warmth  of  heart,  expressed  in  many  ways,  and  often  felt 
when  not  expressed,  go  far  toward  compensating  the  somewhat  meager 
returns  of  other  sorts  which  come  to  most  men  of  our  profession. 

No  work  which  I  have  ever  done  or  attempted  to  do  has  given  me 
so  much  real  satisfaction  as  the  attempt  to  be  of  help  to  young  men  and 
women  whose  lives  will  go  farther  into  the  future  than  mine.  To  be  of 
service  in  helping  them,  even  a  little,  to  larger  success  and  to  greater 
influence  and  usefulness,  and  to  feel  that  they  in  turn  will  help  a  younger 
generation  in  a  similar  way,  and  that  the  push  in  the  right  direction  now 
will  go  on  gathering  momentum  through  the  generations  and  the  ages 
to  come — and  you  know  that  geologists  entertain  no  small  idea  of  the 
length  of  time  when  generations  are  to  go  on — is  one  of  the  great  inspira- 
tions of  life.    To  me  it  has  been  the  greatest. 

And  now  that  the  portrait  is  done,  I  am  more  anxious  than  I  can 
say  that  the  result  should  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  subject  himself  probably  is  not  a  good  judge  of  the 
result;  but  the  expression  of  opinion  concerning  it  has  been  so  cordial 
and  so  unanimous  that  I  must  believe  that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  done 
extremely  well,  considering  what  he  had  to  do  with.  Whatever  else  is 
true,  the  portrait  is  not  neutral.  If  it  doesn't  speak  and  express  positive 
opinions,  it  is  not  Mr.  Clarkson's  fault,  and  if  the  result  pleases,  I  am 
sure  you  will  remember  the  artist  who  is  responsible  for  its  success. 

There  is  one  other  friend,  or  family,  to  whom  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  work  owe  something,  as  I  do.  Mr.  Clarkson  wished  to  do 
his  work  in  the  country.  This  was  made  easy  for  me  and  for  him  by  the 
kindness  of  my  good  friends — the  good  friends  of  many  of  us — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heckman,  who  gave  me  a  home  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 
We  shall  never  know  how  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  result  is  due  to  them. 

I  am  sorry  for  my  inability  to  express  more  adequately  the  feeling 
of  which  I  am  full  today,  the  feeling  which  often  has  been  in  my  mind 
since  I  first  knew  of  what  my  friends  had  planned.  All  of  you  have  been 
in  positions  at  one  time  and  another  when  you  found  words  unadapted 
to  the  expression  of  feeling,  for  some  feelings  are  not  translatable  into 
language.  But  I  know  that  you  have  understanding  of  what  I  should 
like  to  have  said,  and  I  only  beg  you  to  accept  what  you  know  I  would 
like  to  have  said,  in  place  of  that  which  I  have  said  so  poorly. 


THE  WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY 

LECTURES 

Public  lectures  are  no  new  thing  in  the  life  of  the  University;  there 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  calendar  that  does  not  offer  one  or  more  to  a 
busy  and  sometimes  bewildered  public;  but  the  establishment  of  the 
William  Vaughn  Moody  Lectures  is  in  many  respects  a  memorable 
event. 

The  founder  of  the  lectureship  desires  to  make  it  a  permanent  and 
important  feature  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University  and  the 
community  at  large.  To  this  end  he  has  offered  to  give  a  certain  sum 
of  money  annually,  a  part  to  be  expended  each  year  for  a  series  of 
lectures,  and  a  part  to  be  set  aside  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
endowment  fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  feeling  both  of 
the  founder  and  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  his  aims  that 
lectures  on  this  foundation  should  be  of  great  and  lasting  value.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  lectures  and  lecturers  will  win  for  the  foundation  a  place 
as  important  as  has  been  attained  by  the  Percy  Turnbull  Lectures  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Barbour-Page  Lectures  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston. 

Lectures  may  be  arranged  individually  or  in  series.  Usually,  it  is 
expected,  the  lectures  will  consist  of  a  series  by  some  very  notable 
person,  but  the  Committee  is  not  obliged  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  to 
make  such  a  series  annual.  An  obligation  of  this  sort  has  sometimes 
caused  serious  embarrassment  to  foundations  desirous  of  securing 
lectures  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  founder  has  set  no  limitation  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures. 
It  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  foundation 
that  the  lectures  should  not  be  technical  or  narrowly  professional,  and 
that  the  lecturers  should  not  be  chosen  from  considerations  of  personal 
friendship  or  inter-university  comity.  It  is  hoped,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  however  wide  may  be  the  range  of  subjects  in  coming  years,  they 
will  all  contribute  directly  to  the  enrichment  of  life  by  the  application 
to  it  of  vigorous  and  fruitful  ideas. 

The  founder  desires  that  his  name  shall  not  be  attached  to  the 
foundation  or  even  made  known  to  the  public.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, without  violation  of  confidence,  that  this  is  not  his  first  gift  to  the 
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University,  and  that  this  gift — unexpected  and  entirely  unsolicited  as 
it  was — had  its  origin  in  an  unceasing  interest  in  the  University,  a 
belief  in  its  value  to  the  commonwealth,  and  a  vision  of  it  as  growing 
constantly  in  vital  resources  and  in  influences  wider,  deeper,  more 
powerful,  and  more  pervasive. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  founder,  and  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
Mrs.  Moody,  the  foundation  has  been  named  the  William  Vaughn 
Moody  Lectures.  The  appropriateness  of  this  designation  will  be  at 
once  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  the  fine  and  vigorous  soul  thus  com- 
memorated. His  was  par  excellence  a  life  devoted  to  ideas  and  to  art, 
but  it  was  in  their  application  to  the  nobler  issues  of  life  that  for  him 
his  ideas  and  his  art  had  their  value.  A  few  readers  of  his  poems  and 
plays  have  perhaps  so  focused  attention  upon  the  incrusted  and  elaborate 
richness  of  much  of  his  verbal  art  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  his  constant 
and  growing  occupation  with  ideas  of  immediate  and  fundamental 
significance  for  life;  but  the  more  thoughtful  lovers  of  his  work  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  range  and  importance  of  his  ideas.  There  are 
few  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  specially 
characteristic  of  our  day  that  did  not  come  to  articulate  utterance  in 
his  all  too  brief  career.  Questions  of  patriotism  and  of  the  larger  inter- 
nationalism find  noble  and  clear- visioned  expression  in  the  great  "Ode 
in  Time  of  Hesitation,"  in  "The  Quarry,"  and  in  the  courageous  plea, 
"On  a  Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines."  The  mutual  relations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  men  who  direct  and  those  who  are  directed  have 
rarely  been  more  movingly  sung  than  in  "Gloucester  Moors."  The 
vision  of  a  day  when  machinery  shall  be,  not  a  hindrance,  but  an  aid 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  man  makes  "The  Brute"  not  only  a  noble  poem, 
but  an  important  piece  of  constructive  economic  thought.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  creative  evolution  in  "The  Menagerie"  is  an 
interesting  anticipation  of  the  philosophy  of  Bergson.  "Song  Flower 
and  Poppy"  sets  forth  the  value  of  art  in  life  and  life  in  art;  "The 
Daguerreotype"  is  an  almost  too  intense  phrasing  of  the  profoundest 
of  our  common  human  affections ;  and  the  great  dramatic  trilogy  strives 
for  a  rational  and  emotional  unification  of  the  multiform  problems  of 
the  meaning  and  value  of  human  life. 

Surely  no  other  name  could  better  connote  the  breadth  and  vital 
power  of  the  aims  of  the  foundation.  Surely  no  other  name  could  more 
constantly  and  insistently  call  upon  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
foundation  and  upon  the  lecturers  themselves  for  largeness  and  freedom 
of  outlook  and  utterance,  for  courage,  for  passionate  love  of  the  best 
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that  the  past  has  wrought  out  and  transmitted  to  us,  and  for  no  less 
passionate  search,  in  the  new  world  daily  unfolding  to  our  eyes,  for  yet 
nobler,  freer,  more  potent  ideals  and  modes  of  life. 

For  the  present  year  the  Committee  has  arranged  for  a  series  of 
three  lectures  by  three  eminent  men  of  letters. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  series  will  be  delivered  at  the  University 
on  April  5,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  poet  and  professor  of  poetry  in  Prince- 
ton University.  Mr.  Noyes  was  largely  responsible  for  stimulating  the 
interest  of  the  founder  in  the  establishment  of  the  foundation.  Partly 
because  of  this,  but  chiefly  because  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  world 
of  literature,  the  Committee  invited  him  to  deliver  the  inaugural  lecture. 
Mr.  Noyes's  subject  will  be  "The  Spirit  of  Touchstone  in  Shakespeare's 
Plays." 

The  second  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  April  19,  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Leacock,  Professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  economics  in  McGill 
University.  Mr.  Leacock  received  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  but  his  appointment  is  due  to 
his  eminence  in  economics  and  in  the  philosophic  criticism  of  human  life. 
His  subject  will  be  "The  Mutability  of  the  Forms  of  Literature." 

The  third  lecture  of  the  series  will  be  delivered  on  April  26,  by 
Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  Editor  of  The  Nation,  and  author  of  many 
volumes  of  literary  criticism.  Mr.  More's  appointment  is  due  to  his 
eminence  as  a  sane  and  philosophic  thinker  and  writer.  His  subject 
will  be  "Standards  of  Taste." 


THE  DAVID  BLAIR  McLAUGHLIN 

PRIZE 

The  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize  is  a  prize  of  approximately 
fifty  dollars,  established  in  memory  of  David  Blair  McLaughlin,  1895- 
1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of  1916.  It  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  eighteen 
majors  of  college  work  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in 
the  writing  of  English  prose.  It  was  founded  by  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  Mrs.  McLaughlin  in  December,  1914.  The  Department  of  English 
was  asked  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  competition  and  award,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Professor  Linn  and  Associate  Professors  Boynton  and  Flint 
made  suggestions  and  consulted  with  Professor  Lovett. 

The  first  competition  occurred  in  1916,  and  the  conditions  were  as 
follows:  Each  contestant  was  to  write  a  critical  essay  of  three  thousand 
to  five  thousand  words  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  literature  or  the 
fine  arts,  history,  philosophy,  or  social  science.  The  subject  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges  by  a  given  date,  and  the 
essay,  typewritten,  was  to  be  handed  to  him  two  weeks  later.  The 
papers  were  to  be  unsigned  but  accompanied  by  the  author's  name  in  a 
sealed  envelope.  These  conditions  were  announced  in  chapel,  in  the 
Maroon,  and  in  various  English  classes.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Professor  Linn,  Associate  Professor  Flint,  and  Mr.  Grabo  was  appointed 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges  to  read  and  pass  upon  the  manu- 
scripts submitted.  The  subjects  of  some  of  the  essays  submitted  were: 
"Byron  and  His  Russian  Disciples,"  "A  Legal  Freethinker  for  the 
Supreme  Court,"  "The  Origin  of  Style  in  American  Architecture," 
"Our  Crime  against  the  Criminal,"  "Ibsen  and  His  Contribution  to 
Modern  Drama."  The  award  was  given  to  Mary  Emma  Quayle,  of  the 
Class  of  1 919,  for  a  paper  on  "The  Poetry  of  Yeats." 

An  especial  interest  attaches  to  this  gift,  for  the  person  commemo- 
rated belonged  to  the  University  in  a  double  sense.  David  McLaughlin 
was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise.  Though  he  had  attended  the  Uni- 
versity but  five  quarters,  he  was  so  notable  a  personality  that  he  was 
widely  known,  and  the  universal  interest  and  intense  sympathy  aroused 
by  his  fatal  diving  accident  in  August,  19 14,  were  a  tribute  ordinarily 
given  only  to  one  of  long  association  with  the  quadrangles.     This  deep 
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impression  made  in  so  short  a  time  was  the  result  of  his  appearance,  his 
attainments,  and  his  character.  The  University  has  had  no  son  of 
nobler  physical  distinction.  Very  tall  and  straight,  with  alert  bearing, 
fresh,  fair  coloring,  and  a  clean-cut  profile,  he  stood  forth  in  any  group. 
And  the  impression  of  keenness  and  fineness  given  at  once  by  his  appear- 
ance was  borne  out  by  his  work  in  the  classroom.  In  his  English  classes, 
for  example,  he  showed  a  delicacy,  restraint,  and  sense  of  form  that  were 
of  the  happiest  augury.  He  had  studied  drawing  and  had  displayed  in 
that  field  the  same  grasp  of  form.  It  was  because  his  work  in  composi- 
tion had  so  greatly  interested  him  that  his  parents  gave  to  their  memorial 
the  character  it  has. 

His  gifts  he  carried  with  a  delightful  modesty  that  was  at  the  same 
time  wholly  firm  and  self-reliant.  Indicative  of  his  whole  attitude  was 
his  manner  in  a  classroom.  His  look  was  keen,  concentrated — a  look 
to  stimulate  an  instructor.  But,  perhaps  because  of  his  academic  con- 
nection on  both  sides  of  the  family,  his  bearing  expressed  a  friendliness 
and  ease  that  even  very  happy  natures  usually  acquire  only  when  distant 
three  or  four  years  from  the  high  school.  His  refreshing  humor  was 
never  an  interruption  in  a  class;  it  was  a  new  bond  of  amity  and  under- 
standing between  student  and  instructor.  It  simply  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  a  class  hour  might  not  be  a  pleasure,  or  an  instructor  a  friend. 

But  it  was  the  boy's  character,  after  all,  which  promised  for  him  a 
high  future.  And  to  that  character,  in  its  fineness,  trustworthiness, 
poise,  and  strength,  all  the  things  which  Stevenson  says  in  the  memorable 
peroration  of  his  Aes  Triplex  are  applicable.  His  was  a  "happy-starred, 
full-blooded  spirit,"  and  one  could  not  feel,  when  it  "shot  into  the 
spiritual  land,"  that  there  was  any  unfitness.  The  sense  of  loss — loss  to 
a  world  sorely  needing  just  the  qualities  such  a  soul  had  to  give — was 
desolating,  but  there  was  none  of  the  pain,  for  those  who  knew  David 
McLaughlin,  of  contrasting  the  earthly  with  the  spiritual.  Kipling's 
tribute  to  his  wife's  brother  might  have  been  written  of  him: 

Scarce  had  he  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough  the  dross  of  earth 
E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God,  so  walked  he  from  his  birth, 
In  gentleness  and  simpleness  and  honor  and  clean  mirth. 

It  is  grievous  to  be  able  to  record  nothing  that  the  world  recognizes 
as  achievements.  But  what  can  nineteen  years,  in  this  age  of  "pro- 
longed infancy,"  leave  behind  it  in  deeds?  The  A's  of  his  academic 
record  are  all  that  one  has  a  right  to  expect.  But  who  shall  say  he  may 
not  have  even  earthly  achievement  through  those  young  spirits  whom  as 
exemplar  he  shall  quicken  ? 
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THE  POETRY  OF  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 

By  MARY  EMMA  QUAYLE 

For  centuries  Ireland  has  treasured  a  vast  wealth  of  native  folklore, 
yet  her  only  great  singer  began  his  work  late  in  the  last  century.  William 
Butler  Yeats  was  born  in  1865,  and  completed  his  first  volume  of  poems 
in  1889.  His  work  falls  into  three  general  divisions:  poetry,  lyrical 
dramas,  and  prose  tales.  All  his  writings  are  based  upon  the  Irish 
folklore  with  which  he  became  familiar  as  a  child.  His  poetry  breathes 
the  atmosphere  of  Ireland,  but  whether  it  is  the  real,  material  Ireland 
that  he  shows  us,  or  a  fantastic  creation  of  his  own,  we  shall  see  later. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  judge,  as  fairly  as  possible,  from  the  text 
of  the  poems  and  lyrical  dramas,  what  Yeats  believed  to  be  the  function 
of  nature  in  verse,  his  conceptions  of  love  and  life,  and  his  ideas  of  the 
place  of  poetry  in  the  modern  world.  The  ultimate  aim  will  be  to 
determine  Yeats's  importance  as  a  poet  and  the  degree  of  permanent 
value  of  his  work. 

It  is  necessary  first  in  the  study  of  poetry  to  consider  the  verse  form, 
meter,  and  habits  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Yeats 
uses  in  all  his  dramas  blank  verse  of  rarely  musical  quality  and  of  such 
great  freedom  that  many  have  accused  him  of  transgressing  the  laws  of 
blank  verse,  in  ignoring  accent  and  the  forms  of  scansion.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  frequent  inversions  of  stress  and  that  the  lines  sometimes 
vary  greatly  in  length,  but  the  effect  is  always  satisfyingly  musical. 
The  sense  of  the  poetry  produces  the  rhythm  or  "tune,"  instead  of  being 
dominated  by  it.  The  "tune"  is  necessarily  simple,  never  pronounced 
like  that  frequently  employed  by  Poe.  Mr.  Reid  says  on  this  point, 
"I  should  say  that  the  tune  of  Annabel  Lee  is  external,  is  not  inevitable, 
while  Mr.  Yeats's  tunes  are  internal,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  poem, 
tune  and  substance  melting  together  so  that  the  form  and  the  sense  are 
one.  His  prosody  is  based  upon  what  Mr.  Bridges  calls  'the  natural 
speech  stress'  rather  than  on  that  which  is  ordered  by  the  'numera- 
tion of  syllables'  and  a  strict  regularity  of  accent."1    Such  verse  is  very 

1  Forrest  Reid,  W.  B.  Yeats,  a  Critical  Study,  p.  88. 
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easy  to  read  because  the  rhythm  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  sense,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vocal  test  is  the  final  one. 

Mr.  Yeats  is  a  symbolist.  In  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds,  which 
appeared  in  1899,  he  first  uses  symbolism  consciously.  Although  the 
effect  is  beautiful,  over  half  the  book  is  necessarily  devoted  to  explana- 
tory notes.  Symbolism  is  good  as  far  as  it  is  natural  and  lucid.  But 
when  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  a  page  of  explanation  is  neces- 
sary for  a  single  figurative  line,  symbolism  has  become  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  poet's  path.  In  1899  we  find  Yeats  using  figures  in  a 
deliberate,  self-conscious  way  that  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  his 
work.  In  his  later  lyrics,  however,  the  symbolism  has  almost  vanished, 
leaving  his  style  austere  and  crystallized,  but  still  beautiful. 

Nature,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  folklore,  is  employed  by 

Yeats  in  a  distinctly  original  way.     It  is  to  him  a  mirror  in  which  the 

restless  moods  of  his  poetry  are  faithfully  reflected.    Trees,  lakes,  stars 

have,  for  him,  no  beauty  or  value  in  themselves.    He  sees  and  reveals 

them  to  the  reader  only  as  "the  trembling  trees,"  "the  desolate  lake," 

"an  obscure  star."    Nature  wears  for  him  the  grayness  of  his  somber 

reveries.    The  sea  is  always  "the  bitter  tide,"  "a  pale  cup,"  "the  dim 

sea  that  cries  her  old  cry  still."    Water  is  the  symbol  of  the  passing 

away  of  life  and  time — 

All  that's  beautiful  drifts  away 
Like  the  waters: 
Life— 

Goes  dripping  like  a  stream 
From  change  to  change.1 

The  background  of  nearly  all  the  love  poems  is  "  the  drear  Hart  Lake," 
"this  desolate  lake" — 

You,  too,  have  come  where  the  dim  tides  are  hurled 
Upon  the  wharves  of  sorrow.' 

A  fairy's  face  is  "pale  as  water  before  dawn."3    The  stars  are  very 

frequently  referred  to  as  "pale  stars,"  "dishevelled  wandering  stars," 

"mournful  stars" — 

God  lights  the  stars,  His  candles, 
And  looks  upon  the  poor.4 

The  moon  is  "wandering,"  "worn,"  "curd-pale,"  representing  weariness 

and  decay.    The  sky  is  "dew-dropping,"  "old,"  and  mysterious.    The 

heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the  waters,  portray  gloom  and  a  sense  of  the 

1  Poems,  "Fergus  and  the  Druid."  3  ibid.,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire." 

"  Ibid.,  "The  Rose  of  Battle."  <  Ibid.,  "The  Ballad  of  Moll  Magee." 
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perishability  of  man  and  his  mortal  joys.  The  fairies  warn  the  little 
human  child,  "the  world's  more  full  of  weeping  than  you  can  under- 
stand."1 Everything  is  made  to  correspond  with  this  gently  melancholy 
view  of  life.  Yeats  creates  for  us  "a  whirling  and  a  wandering  fire," 
"the  heavy  boughs,"  "pale  lights,"  "the  withered  sedge."  The  dawn 
alone  glows  with  color  and  brightness,  departing  from  the  common 
grayness  of  the  rest  of  nature.  We  are  shown  "the  green  dawn," 
"odorous  twilight,"  "a  hundred  morns  flowered  red,"  On  earth  "all 
must  fade  like  the  dew,"  "the  dim  tide  sighs  on  the  dove-gray  sands." 

The  moon  like  a  white  rose  shone 
In  pale  west,  and  the  sun's  rim  sank, 
And  clouds  arrayed  their  rank  on  rank 
About  his  fading  crimson  ball.3 

Not  only  stars  and  the  sea,  but  the  birds  and  animals  become 
shadowy  and  subjective  in  the  twilight  grayness  of  the  poet's  imagination. 

" '  My  speed  is  a  weariness,'  falters  the  mouse."3 

"Through  the  broken  branches  go  the  ravens  of  unresting  thought."4 

"The  Years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind, 
And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet."s 

All  this  accumulation  of  examples  is  meant  to  emphasize  one  idea, 
which  Mr.  Reid  expresses  concisely  as  follows:  "Mr.  Yeats's  view  of 
nature  is  in  the  highest  degree  mystical  and  subjective.  The  world, 
as  we  find  it  in  his  poetry,  is  a  world  that  has  passed  through  his  imagina- 
tion and  is  wrapped  in  the  twilight  grayness  which  reigns  there.  Wood 
and  stream  and  mountain  ....  appeal  to  him  principally  for 
their  imaginative  associations.  The  whole  mood  is  a  yearning  for 
release."6 

Mr.  Yeats  makes  no  attempt  to  depict  nature  as  it  really  is.  The 
Ireland  which  he  pictures  in  his  poetry  is  an  Ireland  of  solitude  and  bare, 
desolate  beauty;  an  ideal  Ireland,  mysterious  and  haunting.  He  gives 
us  no  real  Irish  people.  He  writes  from  Ireland,  "I  should  like  to  live 
here  always,  not  so  much  out  of  liking  for  the  people,  as  for  the  earth 
and  sky,  though  I  like  the  people,  too."  This  is  always  his  attitude. 
The  characters  of  his  poetry  are  shadowy  sketches.  His  interest  is  all 
in  the  "brightening  air,"  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  woods  of  his  idealized 

1  Poems,  "The  Stolen  Child."  *  Ibid.,  "The  Two  Trees." 

3Ibid.,  "The  Wanderings  of  Oisin."       s  Ibid.,  "The  Countess  Cathleen." 

3  Ibid.  6  Forrest  Reid,  W.  B.  Yeats,  a  Critical  Study. 
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Ireland.  He  depends,  not  on  people,  but  on  nature  for  all  his  atmos- 
phere, in  fact  for  the  whole  embodiment  of  his  poetry.  And  everything 
is  grayed,  and  made  weird  and  unnatural  to  fit  the  mood  which  inspires 
the  poetry.  The  words  and  the  sense,  however,  are  always  as  closely 
allied  as  soul  and  body. 

Yeats  treats  love  also  in  an  original  way.  Love  to  him  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  but  is  marred  by  a  realization  of  life's  brevity  and  mortal  weakness. 
His  poems  express  a  passionate  longing  for  something  beyond  human 
love,  an  ideal  the  pursuit  of  which  makes  the  lover  restless  and  weary. 
Michael  Robartes  in  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds  loves  no  mortal,  but  an 
abstract  and  eternal  beauty.  Yeats  constantly  expresses  distrust  of 
the  permanence  of  love. 

"Other  loves  await  us." 

"Before  us  lies  eternity;  our  souls 
Are  love  and  a  continual  farewell."1 

There  is  always  the  resigned  courage  of  lost  love  and  heartfelt  dis- 
appointment— 

Although  our  love  is  waning,  let  us  stand 

By  the  lone  border  of  the  lake  once  more.1 

All  the  love  poems  bring  home  the  same  central  theme:    love  is 

beautiful,  but  fleeting  as  a  shadow.     Still  Yeats  expresses  a  firm  belief 

in  a  land  where  love  is  never  weak  nor  transitory,  but  always  permanent 

and  ideal. 

Mount  by  me  and  ride 
To  shores  by  the  wash  of  the  tremulous  tide, 
Where  men  have  heaped  no  burial  mounds, 
And  the  days  pass  by  like  a  wayward  tune, 
Where  broken  faith  has  never  been  known, 
And  the  blushes  of  first  love  never  have  flown.3 

Love  on  earth  is  but  momentarily  sweet  and  endlessly  sorrowful.  The 
only  joy  Yeats  finds  in  love  is  in  looking  forward  to  the  mysterious  land 
where  love  will  be  perfect  and  painless.  There  he  will  no  longer  see 
"the  phantom,  Beauty,  in  a  mist  of  tears."4 

The  fairies  stand  in  very  close  relation  to  the  human  beings.  They 
are  made  as  real  as  any  of  the  characters  who  are  human,  especially  in 
The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Mr.  Yeats 
did  not  believe  in  fairies  himself.    At  any  rate,  he  paints  them  very 

1  Poems,  "  Ephemera."  *  Ibid.,  "  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin." 

'  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  "  Anashuya  and  Vijaya." 
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realistically.  The  "good  people"  "post  about  the  world"  and  "they 
may  steal  new-married  brides,  after  the  fall  of  twilight  on  May  eve." 

"     .     .     .     .     God  permits 
Great  power  to  the  good  people  on  May  Eve."1 

"They  can  work  all  their  will  with  primroses, 
Change  them  to  golden  money,  or  little  flames 
To  burn  up  those  who  do  them  any  harm."2 

The  fairies  go  to  each  door,  on  May  eve,  asking  for  milk  and  fire,  but 

Woe  to  the  house  that  gives, 

For  they  have  power  upon  it  for  a  year.J 

The  fairy  child  calls  dreamy  Mary  Bruin  away  "to  where  the  woods,  the 
stars,  and  the  white  streams  are  holding  a  continual  festival."4  The 
songs  of  the  fairies  are  exquisite — 

The  wind  blows  out  of  the  gates  of  the  day, 
The  wind  blows  over  the  weary  of  heart, 
And  the  lonely  of  heart  is  withered  away, 
While  the  fairies  dance  in  a  place  apart. 


For  they  hear  the  wind  laugh  and  murmur  and  sing, 
Of  a  land  where  even  the  old  are  fair, 
And  even  the  wise  are  merry  of  tongue.* 

The  somber  Druids  are  seen  at  twilight,  but  when  followed,  they  "change 
and  flow  from  shape  to  shape,  first  as  a  raven  ....  then  a 
weasel,  now  a  thin  gray  man."6  The  Druids  are  the  "most  wise  of 
living  souls."7 

The  poetry  reveals  a  strange,  though  essentially  simple,  philosophy 
of  life,  which  Mr.  Yeats  must  have  formulated  as  a  very  young  man. 
He  writes  at  length  on  this  subject  in  his  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,  but  our 
task  is  to  find  out  what  he  thought  about  life  from  his  poetry  alone.  In 
the  first  place,  he  seems  to  feel  a  certain  unstableness,  a  perishability  of 
the  earth  and  all  earthly  things.    Nothing  around  him  seems  permanent. 

The  wandering  earth  herself  may  be, 
Only  a  sudden  flaming  word, 
In  clanging  space  a  moment  heard, 
Troubling  the  endless  reverie.8 

1  Poems,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire." 

'Ibid.  *Ibid.  *Ibid.  s  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.,  "  Fergus  and  the  Druid."  7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.,  "The  Song  of  the  Happy  Shepherd." 
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This  "weary  earth"  exists  only  until — 

.     .     .    .     God  shall  come  from  the  sea  with  a  sigh 
And  bid  the  stars  drop  down  from  the  sky, 
And  the  moon  like  a  pale  rose  wither  away.1 

The  poet  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  omnipotence,  the  infinite  love  and 
wisdom  of  God. 

"  He  who  could  bend  all  things  to  His  will 
Has  covered  the  door  of  the  infinite  fold, 
With  the  pale  stars  and  the  wandering  moon."3 

"  God  covered  the  world  with  shade, 
And  whispered  to  mankind."3 

"He  who  is  wrapped  in  purple  robes, 
With  planets  in  his  care, 
Has  pity  on  the  least  of  things, 
Asleep  upon  a  chair."4 

In  every  poem  one  feels  the  conflict  of  spirit  and  matter.  Truth  is 
arrived  at  only  through  the  imagination. 

.     .     .     .     There  is  no  truth, 
Saving  in  thine  own  heart.5 

The  poet  disdains  the  earth  and  things  material.  His  poetry  is  woven 
of  shadowy,  symbolic  elements;  his  "hollow  moon"  and  "desolate 
lake"  are  only  symbols  to  give  substance  to  the  weird  grayness  of 
imagery.  They  are  no  real  moon  nor  lake,  such  as  other  men  see.  Yet 
his  poetry  is  always  satisfying,  because  the  definite  and  tangible  sub- 
stance of  his  philosophy  is  behind  it.  He  is  ascetic,  mystical.  His 
very  asceticism  leads  him  into  some  revolting  errors.  For  instance,  he 
repeatedly  connects  physical  drunkenness  with  a  flaming,  divine  vision 
which  is  "perfect  blessedness." 

"I  see  the  blessedest  soul  in  the  world, 
And  he  nods  a  drunken  head."6 

"One  has  seen  in  the  redness  of  wine, 
The  Incorruptible  Rose."7 

1  Poems,  "The  Wanderings  of  Oisin." 

2 Ibid.,  "Countess  Cathleen." 

3  Ibid.,  "The  Ballad  of  Father  Gilligan." 

« Ibid. 

s  Ibid.,  "The  Song  of  the  Happy  Shepherd." 

6  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds,  "The  Blessed."  1 1bid. 
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As  all  these  quotations  prove,  Yeats  looks  upon  life  as  gray  and 

monotonous — 

"For  life  moves  out  of  a  red  flare  of  dreams 
Into  a  common  light  of  common  hours, 
Until  old  age  bring  the  red  flare  again."1 

"God  gives  a  little  round  of  deeds  and  days."2 

In  his  disdain  of  things  earthly  the  poet  scorns  man  with  his  common 
round  of  toil,  his  strife  and  sorrow. 

But  oh  sick  children  of  the  world, 
Of  all  the  many  changing  things, 
Words  alone  are  certain  good.3 

Mr.  Reid  asserts,  "If  we,  as  immortal  spirits,  are  sent  into  the 
world  clothed  in  flesh,  it  must  be  because  our  life  here,  and  under  the 
circumstances  that  our  bodies  impose  upon  it,  is  necessary  for  our 
spiritual  development;  and  it  follows  that  we  defeat  the  divine  purpose 
if  we  refuse  that  life,  or  refuse  the  world.  The  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Yeats  ....  implies  such  a  refusal.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
rebellion,  of  the  fallen  angels."4  "We  must  destroy  the  world,"  cries 
Paul  Ruttledge,  "  we  must  destroy  everything  that  has  Law  and  Number, 
for  where  there  is  nothing,  there  is  God."5  Mr.  Yeats,  like  Ruttledge, 
is  consumed  by  a  passionate  flame  of  asceticism,  which  would  burn  to 
ashes  all  the  altars  which  our  modern  civilization  has  erected.  His 
ardent  mysticism  would  turn  iconoclast  against  all  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  man.  Such  philosophy  is  destructive.  We  have  now  to  see 
wherein  the  value  of  such  work  lies. 

With  the  results  of  this  brief  study  before  us,  the  question  now 
arises,  what  relation  has  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry  to  the  problems  of  our  own 
lives?  Recently  a  great  many  novelists,  dramatists,  and  poets  have 
centered  their  writing  in  modern  social  and  industrial  problems.  Yeats 
expresses  neither  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  his  own  age,  nor  of  any 
other.  His  work  is  completely  personal.  The  problems  are  his  own, 
the  ideals,  the  inspirations.  He  looks  upon  the  world  only  as  it  is 
"mirrored  in  his  own  soul."  Every  line  of  every  poem  is  carefully 
thought  out  and  worked  over,  surcharged,  as  it  is,  with  the  influence 
of  a  deep  spiritual  experience. 

1  Poems,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire." 

3  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.,  "The  Song  of  the  Happy  Shepherd." 

*  Forrest  Reid,  W.  B.  Yeats,  a  Critical  Study.      «  Ruttledge,  Where  There  is  Nothing. 
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His  work  "stands  extraordinarily  outside  the  tendencies  of  an  age 
whose  art,  too  rarely  touched  with  any  desire  for  beauty,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  controversial,  and  more  and  more  ....  the 
unwilling  ....  bondservant  of  movements  social  and  economical, 
so  that  one  chooses  one's  poet  or  one's  novelist  ....  for  his 
opinions  on  politics,  socialism,  or  the  emancipation  of  women."1 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Yeats  does  not  touch  the  modern  problems  with 
which  our  other  writers  are  struggling.  Labor  agitations  have  not  the 
slightest  interest  for  him.  He  seems  scarcely  to  be  aware  that  such 
things  exist.  The  shadowy  woods,  pale  stars,  and  desolate  waters  of 
his  idealized  Ireland  exclude  every  other  thought  and  emotion.  Even 
his  abstractions  point  no  morals  and  offer  no  help  for  our  social  difficulties. 
He  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  strife  of  a  sordid  modern  world.  His 
own  philosophy  has  circumscribed  the  range  of  his  poetry,  including 
only  the  gray  dreams  of  his  peculiar  imagination. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  anomaly  of  a  poet  whose  work  is  perfect  in 
form  and  expression,  ideally  beautiful  and  lofty  in  tone,  but  completely 
divorced  from  human  life  and  from  the  very  earth  itself.  This  poetry 
has  three  distinct  sources  of  popular  appeal:  first,  the  sheer  beauty  of 
form  and  imagery,  apart  from  the  sense,  will  always  attract  those  people 
who  admire  Poe  and  Swinburne;  secondly,  the  very  asceticism,  the 
weird,  gray  beauty  that  infolds  every  line,  compels  the  admiration  of  a 
certain  type  of  mystic-minded  folk ;  and  thirdly,  the  poetry  is  universal 
and  "timeless"  in  appeal.  There  is  nothing  to  bind  it  to  any  particular 
period.  It  can  be  read  a  century  from  now,  with  as  much  enjoyment 
as  it  inspires  today.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  "problem"  plays  and 
poems,  which  belong  to  a  definite  time,  outside  of  which  they  lose  their 
significance.  Yeats  will  always  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  pure  beauty 
and  mysticism,  in  every  age  and  place.  His  work  is  original,  bare  of 
unnecessary  ornament,  and  unquestionably  masterly.  Yeats  has  put 
his  personality  into  his  poems  as  very  few  poets  have  ever  been  able  to 
do.  He  enriches  our  literature  with  beauty  and  mystery  in  an  age 
when  we  are  inclined  to  be  practical  and  prosaic.  In  his  conception  of 
poetry  as  a  revelation  of  a  hidden  life,  rather  than  a  criticism  of  life, 
Yeats  approaches  Milton.  Although  he  presents  no  solution  for  the 
child-labor  problem,  he  thrills  us  with  the  witchery  of  his  simple  lines. 
Yeats  is  the  high  priest  of  a  beauty  and  idealism  which  are  undying  in 
the  subtlety  of  their  appeal.     He  believes  with  Keats,  that — 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth,  beauty. 

1  Forrest  Reid,  W.  B.  Yeats,  a  Critical  Study. 
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By  ALONZO  KETCHAM  PARKER 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  from  the  quite  unanimous  public 
consent  to  the  University  policy  of  coeducation,  that  it  was  unanimously 
regarded  in  the  University  community,  where  all  things,  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath  and  the  waters  underneath  the  earth,  were 
debatable  matters,  as  the  best  conceivable  policy.  But  the  dissent  of 
that  day  went  little  farther  than  to  inquire  whether  there  might  not  be 
more  than  one  form  of  coeducation;  it  hardly  ventured  to  assail  the 
well-garrisoned  and  fortified  citadel  itself.  One  guesses  vainly  as  to  the 
degree  of  dissent  or  the  warmth  of  controversy  that  may  have  lain 
behind  this  editorial  note  in  the  University  News  of  March  14,  1893: 

Coeducation  has  been  tried  here  for  half  a  year.  By  this  time  doubtless  everyone 
has  formed  some  general  notion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  it.  The  News 
will  receive  brief  contributions  on  this  subject,  averaging  one  hundred  and  fifty  words 
in  length,  and  tomorrow  will  publish  an  article  against  the  system. 

Tomorrow  came,  but  not  the  promised  article.  In  place  of  the  ex- 
pected assault  the  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat.  Listen  again  to  the 
candid  News,  March  15,  1893: 

On  Tuesday,  the  News  said  editorially  that  it  would  publish  an  article  against 
the  system  of  coeducation.  The  writer  of  the  article,  after  some  deliberation,  has 
decided  to  withdraw  it,  presumably  for  lack  of  arguments.  However  that  may  be,  the 
columns  of  the  News  are  still  open  for  contributions  on  this  subject,  pro  or  con.  For 
ourselves  we  think  the  system  of  complete  equality  as  in  operation  here  has  been  a 
pronounced  and  unqualified  success.  On  general  principles  too,  we  believe  in  full 
equality  and  freedom  of  the  sexes.  Even  if  woman,  in  the  buoyancy  of  her  emancipa- 
tion, has  carried  things  a  little  too  far,  what  of  that  ?  Even  if,  by  running  a  steam 
engine  and  playing  baseball,  she  does  seem  to  be  somewhat  over  eager  to  demonstrate 
that  she  can  do  all  that  a  man  can  do,  what  of  it  ?  ...  .  We  are  bound  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit  of  emancipation  above  mentioned  has  not  exhibited  itself  here 
to  any  alarming  extent;  the  women  students  have  borne  themselves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every  man  student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  First  Convocation,  in  accordance  with  the  University  calendar 
followed  for  the  first  ten  years,  was  held  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Quarter,  on  the  evening  of  January  2,  1893.     The  place  was  Central 
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Music  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Randolph  and  State  streets,  at  that  time 
the  most  convenient  and  attractive  assembly  room  in  Chicago.  It  was 
in  Central  Music  Hall  that  Professor  Swing  preached  the  sermons  which 
placed  him  among  the  most  influential  religious  teachers  of  his  day,  that 
the  Union  League  Club  held  its  earliest  Washington's  Birthday  celebra- 
tions, that  the  Messiah  was  sung  annually  in  Christmas  week,  that  our 
very  best  people  danced  at  the  Annual  Charity  Ball.  The  Convocation 
Procession  of  Faculty  and  students  formed  in  the  foyer  and  marched 
solemnly  down  the  central  aisle  (there  has  never  since  been  seen  so 
solemn  a  convocation  procession),  to  be  joined  on  the  platform  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  had  not  yet  assumed  academic  dress  and  were 
quite  too  diffident  to  join  in  the  parade.  To  the  people  of  Chicago, 
eager  to  witness  the  first  University  function,  this  Convocation  Proces- 
sion was  a  fearsome  sight.  It  was  fairly  incredible  that  a  single  univer- 
sity, and  a  very  youthful  university,  could  give  employment  to  more  than 
one  hundred  professors.  How  could  they  possibly  earn  the  enormous 
salaries  they  were  all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  popularly  supposed 
to  be  receiving  ?  And  the  caps  and  gowns,  worn  though  they  were  for 
the  most  part  with  an  affectation  of  nonchalant  ease,  removed  their 
wearers  at  once  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  to  whom  we  had  all  gone 
to  school,  to  inaccessible  heights  of  learning,  and  invested  them  with 
mysterious  prerogatives  of  dignity  and  authority.  The  day  of  rainbow- 
hued  hoods  was  not  yet,  but  the  somber  procession  was  enlivened  by  a 
single  sensational  splash  of  color  in  the  scarlet  Cambridge  D.C.L.  gown 
worn  by  Professor  Lawrence.  The  exercises  began  with  the  prayer 
offered  by  Rev.  Simon  J.  McPherson,  D.D.,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Convocation  Address  was  delivered  by  Head  Professor 
Hermann  Edouard  von  Hoist,  Ph.D.,  on  "The  Need  of  Universities  in 
the  United  States."  Then  followed  awards  of  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  special  honors,  and  the  formal  introduction  by  the  University 
Examiner  of  "incoming  students"  in  four  groups,  to  whom,  in  turn  the 
President  spoke  a  brief  welcome.  After  the  "President's  Statement  on 
the  Condition  of  the  University"  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  P.  S. 
Henson,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the  procession  streamed  out 
to  the  foyer,  where  President  and  Mrs.  Harper  received  eager  congratu- 
lations upon  the  success  of  the  first  public  University  function. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  University  should  be 
able  to  present  candidates  for  degrees  at  the  end  of  its  first  three  months 
of  instruction.  But  the  Quarterly  Convocation  was  an  important  feature 
of  the  University's  unique  plan  of  organization,  and  it  served  other 
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purposes  besides  the  conferring  of  degrees.  In  this  case  it  called  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  University  was  actually  at  work  upon  the 
four-quarter  system.  It  permitted  the  introduction  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  of  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  University  faculty. 
It  gave  the  President  his  first  public  opportunity  to  speak  freely  of  his 
splendid  vision  of  the  University  of  the  future.  His  manner  made  it 
evident  that  he  felt  profoundly  the  significance  of  the  occasion.    He  said : 

We  have  met  this  evening  to  celebrate  for  the  first  time  a  day  which  we  may 
confidently  believe  even  a  thousand  years  hence  will  be  celebrated  in  the  same  spirit 
though  in  a  different  form.  Do  we  realize  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  There  is  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  connected  with  first  days  and  the  first  doing  of  things. 
There  is  also  sublimity  and  solemnity  if  the  cause  is  high  and  holy,  and  if  being  such 
the  significance  of  it  is  appreciated 

Our  first  Convocation  [to  quote  the  closing  paragraph]  has  come  and  now  is  gone. 
Will  not  the  students  receive  from  it  new  inspiration  for  that  which  lies  before  them  ? 
Will  not  the  Faculties  of  the  University  take  up  again  their  work,  no  longer  new,  but 
already  old;  a  work  the  magnitude  of  which  no  man  can  estimate;  will  not  our  friends 
carry  home  with  them  clearer  conceptions  of  what  the  University  is,  what  it  is  trying 
to  do  and  what  it  needs  to  make  the  effort  successful;  and  will  not  those  men  and 
women  to  whose  liberality  the  University  owes  its  existence  recognize  still  more 
clearly  than  before  the  greatness  of  the  work  undertaken,  the  divine  guidance  in  it 
all,  the  fact  that  what  they  have  done  has  been  done  for  all  eternity  ? 

The  Second  Convocation  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  April  i, 
1893,  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  President's  reception  followed  in  Cobb 
Hall.  The  Convocation  Address  was  given  by  the  Head  Professor  of 
Geology,  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  on  "The  Mission  of  the 
Scientific  Spirit."  A  paragraph  in  the  President's  Statement  contains 
significant  recognition  of  a  need,  even  then  thought  urgent,  which  the 
University  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly  charged  with  having 
entirely  overlooked.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  laboratories  desired 
and  in  a  measure  planned  for  science. 

But  shall  the  departments  of  science  have  all  the  laboratories  ?  The  word  science 
is  very  broad,  and  scientific  work  as  well  as  scientific  methods  may  not  be  restricted 
to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  The  University  surely  has  done  much  for  the 
sciences,  so  called,  but  from  the  beginning  it  has  declared  itself  a  champion  of  that 
kind  of  education  which  some  today  perhaps  call  old  fashioned,  but  which  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  inaugurated  the  University  furnishes  a  broad  and  firm 
foundation  for  mental  strength  and  character.  Situated  as  we  are  in  an  atmosphere 
intensely  materialistic,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the 

humanistic  side  of  education And  so  laboratories  must  soon  come  for  the 

classical  departments  and  for  the  several  departments  connecting  themselves  with  that 
of  history.  There  is  a  place  set  apart  on  the  campus  for  a  group  of  literature  buildings. 
These  four  will  be  dedicated  one  to  Oriental  literature  and  archaeology,  a  second  to 
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Greek  literature  and  archaeology,  a  third  to  Latin  literature  and  all  that  may  be  con- 
nected with  it,  and  a  fourth  to  modern  literatures.    These  buildings,  although  not 

laboratories  in  name,  will  be  laboratories  in  reality We  cannot  wait  long  for 

these  halls  to  be  erected.    They  are  greatly  needed." 

At  the  Third  Convocation,  held  in  Central  Music  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  June  26,  1893,  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin,  gave  the  Convocation  Address,  on  "The  Place  of  the 
University  in  American  Life,"  and  the  President's  Statement  followed. 
The  distinguishing  Convocation  event,  however,  was  the  first  conferring 
of  degrees.  Fourteen  candidates  received  the  undergraduate  Bachelor's 
degree — ten,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  four,  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.  Twenty-five  graduate  degrees  were  conferred — fourteen 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  six  Bachelors  of  Theology,  two  Masters  of  Arts, 
two  Masters  of  Philosophy,  one  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  first  candi- 
date for  the  highest  degree  conferred  by  the  University  was  Eiji  Asada, 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  Seldom  since  has  a  candidate  for 
a  University  degree  been  greeted  with  applause  so  hearty  and  long  con- 
tinued as  that  which  welcomed  this  Japanese  student.  Dr.  Asada  was 
at  the  time  under  appointment  as  professor  of  Old  Testament  literature 
in  the  Methodist  Theological  Seminary  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 

With  the  Third  Convocation  the  University  closed  its  first  year  of 
instruction.  The  Summer  Quarter  was  reluctantly  surrendered,  but  it 
had  been  clear  from  the  outset  that  it  could  not  maintain  itself  in  1893 
against  the  competition  of  the  World's  Fair,  glittering  and  clamoring  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  University.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  President 
Harper  to  propose,  since  he  could  not  compete  with  the  Fair,  to  co- 
operate with  it.  Why  should  not  the  University  utilize  this  large  edu- 
cational opportunity  ?  Forthwith,  the  Columbian  Summer  School  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension  was  organized. 
The  exhibits  of  the  Fair  were  to  serve  as  illustrations  and  object-lessons 
to  carefully  adjusted  courses  of  lectures.  The  students  who  should 
enrol  in  the  Columbian  Summer  School  would  spend  the  morning  in  the 
classroom  and  the  afternoon  in  visits  under  expert  guidance  to  the  Expo- 
sition buildings.  The  scheme  was  elaborated  to  the  minutest  detail. 
The  conditional  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Exposition  was  obtained,  public  announcements  were 
made,  and  correspondence  with  instructors  were  begun.  Then,  rather 
suddenly  and  without  adequate  explanation,  the  promising  undertaking 
was  abandoned.  Whatever  the  obstacle  that  proved  insurmountable, 
it  certainly  was  not  the  fear  on  President  Harper's  part  that  the  plan 
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was  unworkable.     It  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise which  he  was  himself  furthering. 

In  the  abandonment  of  the  Columbian  Summer  School  the  Univer- 
sity dormitories  and  halls  were  rented  to  visitors  to  the  Fair,  and  were 
thus  occupied  for  three  months.  In  his  Convocation  Address,  October  1, 
1893,  the  President  said: 

During  our  absence  the  University  through  its  representatives  has  played  the 
host  to  many  guests,  4,500  in  round  numbers.  Professors  and  students  from  all  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  country  and  from  many  universities  abroad  have  resided 
in  the  University.  Learned  societies  have  held  meetings  in  its  lecture-rooms.  The 
alumni  of  many  colleges  have  held  reunions.  The  University  during  these  months 
has  been  a  center  of  activity  not  unlike  that  which  exists  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
....  It  was  a  great  honor  to  the  University  to  have  within  its  walls  the  meetings  of 
bodies  of  men  so  learned  and  influential  as  for  example  that  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Statistics.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  University  that  in  this  way  so 
many  men  and  women  have  become  more  familiar  with  its  location  and  with  the  scope 
and  plan  of  its  work. 

The  three  convocations  of  the  First  Year  introduced  the  University 
formally  and  soberly  to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  to  that  much  larger 
community,  as  well,  of  the  friends  of  higher  education  which  was  watch- 
ing it  with  mingled  fear  and  hope.  Not  that  the  University  had  lacked 
publicity  at  any  time.  Publicity,  of  course,  was  essential  to  its  existence. 
It  had  desired  and  deliberately  sought  it,  and,  truth  to  tell,  had  received 
it  in  overflowing  measure.  Its  plans  and  proceedings,  actual  and 
imaginary,  had  been  trumpeted  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Favored 
of  the  gods,  it  had  no  enemies,  some  friendly  critics,  and  very  many 
friends.  But  not  all  its  friends,  grievous  experience  taught,  were  well 
informed  and  discreet.  They  appeared  to  have  conspired  to  bring 
reproach  upon  the  University  by  the  misplaced  emphasis  of  their  boast- 
ing. In  the  degree  of  their  admiration  was  their  clamor.  They  called 
it  "unconventional,"  "up  to  date,"  "the  friend  of  the  common  people," 
"truly  American,"  and,  highest  encomium  of  all,  "truly  western."  It 
was  certain  to  show  itself,  they  proclaimed,  and  that  in  no  long  time,  the 
biggest  thing  going  in  the  educational  world.  The  inevitable  result  of 
this  resounding  adulation  upon  many  conservative  minds  was  a  reac- 
tion of  prejudice  or  at  least  of  suspended  judgment.  One  should  be 
careful  not  to  take  the  new  University  too  seriously.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that  it  was  playing  to  the  galleries.  Its  educational  policy  appeared  to 
be  little  more  than  a  succession  of  freakish  and  sensational  experiments. 
It  desired  the  praise  of  men  and  their  millions  more  than  sound  scholar- 
ship and  disciplined  intellect.     It  was  dizzy  with  an  early  and  cheaply 
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won  success.  But  alike  to  injudicious  friends  and  prejudiced  critics  the 
University  was  disclosed  in  these  first  convocations  in  its  proper  spirit 
and  purpose.  The  sober,  carefully  ordered  ceremonial  was  reassuring  to 
some  as  the  outward  indication  of  respect  for  academic  tradition  and  of 
a  commendable  desire  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  honorable  fellowship  of 
universities  with  a  reputation  patiently  and  laboriously  won,  a  back- 
ground, and  a  history.  And  others,  disposed  at  first  to  scoff  at  any 
nineteenth-century  revival  of  an  antiquated  flummery  which  would 
never  go  down  in  the  breezy  and  hustling  West,  were  unexpectedly 
impressed.  They  wondered,  but  forebore  to  be  jocular.  They  went 
away  chastened,  acknowledging  that  since  the  Rockefeller  institution 
on  the  Midway  was  really  and  truly  a  university,  it  did  well  to  behave 
like  a  university  and  not  like  a  commercial  college. 

Unexpectedly  captivating  also  to  Chicago  audiences  were  the  Con- 
vocation Addresses  of  the  First  Year,  given  in  each  case  by  a  member  of 
the  University  who  was  not  only  an  eminent  scholar,  but  also  a  man  who 
had  learned  how  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  public  ear  lucidly  and  con- 
vincingly. Indeed,  it  was  not  a  little  surprising  to  the  public  of  that 
day  that  a  cloistered  professor,  one  of  the  class  commonly  thought  to 
have  withdrawn  in  weary  disdain  from  the  din  of  the  market  place  and 
the  vulgarities  of  political  affairs  to  engage  in  abstruse  researches  into 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  cave-dwellers,  the  subtleties  of 
Mongolian  syntax,  or  the  emotional  reactions  of  the  tadpole,  should 
appear  to  have  something  to  say  of  immediate  and  practical  significance 
to  the  men  of  his  own  generation.  A  professor  to  concern  himself  with 
such  practical  matters  as  the  foundations  upon  which  a  stable  democracy 
must  build!  A  professor  to  declare  his  devotion  to  things  as  they  are, 
to  "uncolored  realities"!  A  professor  to  expound  the  indispensable  con- 
tribution of  the  hardy  and  disciplined  intellect  to  a  vigorous  American 
life!  Could  such  things  be?  And  if  the  University  really  cared  with 
all  its  heart  for  matters  so  momentous  for  today's  enterprises  and  ambi- 
tions, for  the  things  which  had  to  do  with  good  citizenship  and  clear 
thinking  and  clean  living,  what  might  it  not  contribute,  as  time  went 
on,  to  the  worthiest  and  noblest  endeavors  of  the  community  in  which 
it  had  elected  to  make  its  home  ?  The  practical,  hard-headed  business 
man  who  supposed  that  he  knew,  instructed  by  his  own  experience,  just 
what  training  his  sons  needed  for  success  in  life,  and  in  view  of  this 
knowledge  had  been  wishing  that  the  "Midway  institution"  were  more 
of  an  up-to-date  business  and  trade  school  and  less  of  a  dead-languages 
drill,  began  insensibly  to  reconsider  these  conclusions.    There  must  be 
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something  to  be  said  for  a  college  training  after  all,  since  these  college 
men  appeared  so  plainly  to  be,  not  idealists  and  recluses,  but  men  of 
affairs  not  unacquainted  with  the  world  they  lived  in  and  not  indifferent 
to  the  demands  of  nineteenth-century  problems.  And  if  doubts  lingered 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  University  was  the  University  of  Chicago,  loyal 
already  to  its  home  and  ours,  expecting  our  pride  in  its  honorable  renown 
in  time  to  come,  and  asking  us  to  admit  it  to  a  share  in  our  civic  respon- 
sibilities, misgivings  vanished  completely  when  the  President  took  us  all 
into  his  confidence  in  his  "Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  University."  "It  is  understood,"  he  would  say,  "that  the  friends 
of  the  University  desire  to  know  its  real  condition.  From  the  beginning 
the  University  has  had  no  secrets  from  the  public."  How  eagerly  we 
hung  upon  his  words,  and  how  rapturously  we  applauded  when  he  recited 
the  wonder  tale  of  amazing  growth  and  incredible  gifts,  and  of  the 
undreamed-of  opportunities  which  yesterday  laid  at  the  door!  How 
keen  our  sympathy  with  his  reluctant  admission  that  the  University  was 
still  a  suppliant  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  would 
barely  furnish  certain  indispensable  requirements!  How  ardently  we 
hoped,  as  we  listened  breathlessly,  that  the  long-delayed  announcement 
of  the  new,  munificent  donor  might  even  now  be  trembling  upon  his  lips ! 
Requests,  nay,  demands,  that  we  should  have  scouted  as  altogether 
preposterous  and  extravagant,  appeared  at  once,  when  he  uttered  them, 
reasonable  and  even  modest.  The  condition  of  the  University,  it  became 
plain,  had  been  misrepresented.  It  was  time,  indeed,  that  the  public 
should  understand  the  facts.  If  not  literally  poverty-stricken,  it  was 
keeping  up  a  brave  appearance  upon  the  narrowest  subsistence  income. 
The  petty,  pessimistic  warnings  of  rocks  ahead  upon  which  this  good  ship 
with  so  rash  and  reckless  a  captain  in  command  must  inevitably  suffer 
shipwreck  were  shamed  into  silence  before  his  quiet  and  serene  confidence 
in  the  University's  future.  "The  work  ahead  of  us,"  said  the  President, 
in  the  Convocation  Statement  of  October,  1893,  "is  exacting  in  its 
demands.  With  the  strength  given  us,  and  with  the  help  promised  us 
from  on  high,  we  may  confidently  undertake  the  work,  leaving  it  to  the 
wise  Providence  of  Him  who  directs  all  things  to  make  such  provision  as 
will  supply  the  deficiencies  which  will  exist  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts." 
The  charter  of  the  University,  in  its  provision  that  at  all  times  two 
thirds  of  the  Trustees  and  also  the  President  should  be  members  of 
regular  Baptist  churches,  that  is  to  say,  members  of  churches  of  that 
denomination  of  Protestant  Christians  now  usually  known  and  recog- 
nized under  the  name  of  the  regular  Baptist  denomination,  constituted 
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it  a  Christian  institution.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  many  should 
have  interpreted  this  provision  of  the  charter  as  a  declaration  that  the 
chief  end  of  the  University  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  It  was  commonly  known  in  the  newspaper  headlines  of 
1889-92  as  "the  Baptist  College,"  "the  Baptist  University,"  "the  great 
Baptist  institution."  It  was  described  by  fair-minded  and  friendly 
critics  as  "sectarian,"  as  though  it  had  never  before  been  heard  of  that 
an  institution  of  learning  should  be  under  denominational  control.  It 
was  a  man  sincerely  attached  to  the  President  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  who  wrote  to  him,  "I  cannot  feel  that 
your  institution  can  ever  escape  its  sectarian  entanglements  and  come 
into  assured  power."  When  President  Harper  in  a  public  address 
explained  that  "while  the  University  will  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
Baptists  it  will  stand  merely  as  that  denomination's  contribution  to  the 
education  of  the  world,"  a  city  newspaper  commented  upon  his  candid 
statement  with  an  absurd  assumption  of  superior  knowledge:  "There  is 
evidence  that  while  the  institution  may  not  be  'devoted'  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Baptist  doctrine  its  religious  teaching  will  be  distinctively 
Baptist  as  the  teachings  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  are  Congre- 
gational Orthodox  and  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts  are  bestowed  with 
this  proviso."  Another  newspaper  assumes  that  "the  theological 
faculty  would  receive  students  only  for  the  pulpit  and  propaganda  of  the 
Baptist  creed."  It  was  quite  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  there 
was  somewhere  in  existence  a  "Baptist  creed,"  a  doctrinal  statement 
universally  accepted  by  Baptists  as  authoritative  and  binding,  and  that 
to  this  hateful  survival  of  mediaevalism  the  Baptist  President  of  a 
Baptist  University  must  somehow  contrive  to  square  his  theology.  It 
was  this  naive  credulity  that  rendered  possible  the  press  dispatch  in 
March,  1891,  to  the  effect  that  Professor  Harper  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  inspiration 
to  be  taught  at  the  University.  A  contributor  to  the  Christian  Union 
was  of  the  opinion  that  "it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff  that  a  university 
which  is  required  to  guard  the  interests  of  a  sect  must  needs  be  in  some 

measure  handicapped Whether  the  University  of  Chicago  will 

be  able  to  overcome  the  cramping  influence  of  her  self-imposed  limita- 
tions will  depend  largely  upon  the  wisdom  of  her  founders  and  leaders." 
This  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  another  to  tell  the  story  of  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Chicago  Baptist  Social  Union  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  November  5,  1891,  with  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
new  University  as  the  guests  of  honor.     President  Henry  Wade  Rogers 
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brought  the  congratulations  of  Northwestern  University,  and  President 
Roberts  spoke  for  Lake  Forest  College.  President  Harper  used  this,  his 
formal  introduction  to  the  Baptist  churches  of  Chicago,  as  an  opportunity 
of  reminding  them  of  the  grave  responsibilities  and  large  privileges 
involved  in  the  trust  committed  to  them.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
then  and  now  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  speaking  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  introduced  his  address  with  a  reference  to  the  denomi- 
national make-up  of  the  Board:  "Of  the  twenty-one  members,  fourteen, 
a  safe  working  majority,  are  Baptists,  the  remaining  seven  are  best 
described  as  the  mixed  minority.  A  member  of  that  minority  has  said 
that  it  would  be  better  described  by  affirming  that  the  Board  contains 
fourteen  Baptists,  one  Israelite,  and  six  Christians.  I  am  one  of  the 
Christians  and  rejoice  exceedingly  that  I  belong  to  the  minority  which 
is  always  in  the  right." 

This  surprising  misconception,  that  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
established  primarily  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, gradually  faded  out  when  it  became  plain  even  to  the  most  bigoted 
of  the  liberal  theologians  that  no  religious  tests  whatever  were  imposed 
upon  members  of  the  Faculties,  and  that  Baptists  students  enjoyed  no 
advantage  in  their  relation  to  the  University  over  Roman  Catholics, 
Agnostics,  Confucianists,  or  Buddhists.  Indeed,  it  shortly  appeared 
that  its  most  implacable  critics  were  of  its  own  household.  There  were 
uncompromising  Baptists  who,  in  the  rigor  of  an  orthodoxy  of  their  own 
defining,  disavowed  and  repudiated  the  school  of  false  prophets  at 
Chicago.  Its  claim  to  be  a  Christian  university,  however,  was  never 
seriously  questioned.  From  the  beginning  it  has  sedulously  striven  to 
maintain  this  character.  Always  it  has  numbered  a  chaplain  amongst 
its  administrative  officers;  it  entered  upon  its  career  with  public  prayer. 
It  showed  that,  quite  apart  from  any  attempt  to  inculcate  denomina- 
tional tenets,  it  was  deeply  concerned  to  promote  the  religious  life  of  its 
students.  A  chapel  assembly  was,  of  course,  established  at  once,  with 
voluntary  attendance.  During  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1892,  it  was  held 
six  days  in  the  week  at  12:30  p.m.  On  Sunday  there  was  for  a  time  a 
religious  service  at  9:30  a.m.  In  the  Winter  Quarter,  1893,  the  Satur- 
day chapel  was  discontinued  and  has  never  been  resumed.  That  a 
prominent  place  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  a  University 
under  the  leadership  of  so  eminent  and  enthusiastic  a  biblical  scholar  as 
Dr.  Harper  was,  of  course,  expected.  The  University  Departments  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  and 
of  Biblical  Literature  were  organized  at  once,  apart  from  the  work  of 
the  Divinity  School. 
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But  there  was  needed,  in  addition  to  this  official  provision  for  public 
worship  and  Bible  instruction,  an  organization  through  which  the 
religious  life  and  activities  of  the  students  might  find  expression.  What 
better  could  be  done  than  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  leading  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country  and  organize  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  ?  This  course  seemed  to  be  plainly  indicated,  and  no 
one  anticipated  objections  to  it.  Mr.  Stagg  had  been  the  secretary  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Yale,  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes, 
a  member  of  the  Divinity  School,  had  held  the  same  position,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  G.  Soares,  a  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  Comparative  Reli- 
gion, had  been  intimately  concerned  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  When  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
student  secretary  of  the  National  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
came  to  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  1892  to  study  religious  conditions  at 
this  strategic  center,  he  found  these  old  friends  at  the  University  eager 
to  co-operate  with  him.  But  the  proposed  procedure  was  unexpectedly 
questioned  and  disputed.  The  would-be  organizers  were  promptly 
reminded  that  the  University  of  Chicago  was  not  as  other  universities, 
and  it  must  not  be  expected  that  it  would  follow  with  docility  precedents 
set  by  them.  We  were  sensitive  in  that  day  to  any  impairment  of  our 
privileged  position  as  members  of  an  institution  that  had  already 
definitely  broken  with  certain  venerable  academic  traditions.  A  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  affiliated  with  the  national  organization  and 
under  its  direction  ?  Perhaps  that  particular  uniform  is  not  the  coat  for 
our  wearing.  And  what  about  the  young  women  ?  It  is  a  recognized 
principle  here  that  students  of  both  sexes  shall  be  associated  on  equal 
terms  in  all  university  activities.  Is  there  good  reason  for  departing 
from  this  principle  now  ?  Let  us  have  one  organization  for  both  sexes, 
a  Students'  Christian  Association.  Upon  this  another  and  more  serious 
objection  was  raised.  The  National  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
which  Mr.  Mott  and  his  companions  represented,  limited  its  active  mem- 
bership to  members  of  evangelical  churches.  But,  it  was  asked,  do  all 
the  Christian  men  and  women  of  the  University  fall  into  that  category  ? 
Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  accept  the  membership  limitation  of  the 
doctrinal  statement  by  which  the  term  "evangelical"  was  authorita- 
tively defined  ?  And  is  this  definition  in  any  case  entirely  satisfactory  ? 
The  University  News  (October  25)  contributed  to  the  discussion  an 
article  entitled  "Neither  Sect  nor  Sex,"  in  which,  on  behalf  of  an  influen- 
tial group  of  Christian  students,  it  protested  seriously  and  vigorously 
against  this  doctrinal  test,  and  contended  that  "the  organization  should 
be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  live  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  that  they  should 
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be  admitted  on  one  plane."    The  closing  paragraph  of  this  admirable 
article  must  be  quoted: 

It  may  be  charged  that  this  is  visionary  and  impracticable.  If  the  founders  of 
the  University  had  not  had  a  vision  of  possibilities  formerly  thought  impracticable, 
it  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  and  promises  to  be.  It  is  fitting  that  the  religious 
life  of  such  an  institution  be  expressed  in  an  organization  as  much  higher  and  broader 
than  the  ordinary  one  as  the  University  itself  is  higher  and  broader  than  the  petty 
country  college. 

On  the  day  on  which  this  editorial  appeared  a  mass  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  this  question  was  held,  at  which  three  plans  were  proposed : 
(i)  two  organizations,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  with  a  large 
measure  of  co-operation;  (2)  a  Students'  Christian  Association,  which 
should  stand  apart  from  the  national  organizations  and  discard  the 
evangelical  church  membership  test;  (3)  a  Federation  which  should 
include  all  University  religious  organizations,  whether  "evangelical"  or 
not.  This  plan  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Lawrence,  University 
Extension  Professor  of  History  and  International  Law,  formerly  of 
Cambridge  University,  England.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, which  shortly  presented  a  plan  of  organization  summed  up  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  all  members  of  the  University  be  invited  to  join  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
prehensive and  mutually  helpful  fellowship  in  forming  an  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  Religious  Union,  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  foster  an  earnest  attitude  toward 
religion,  to  enlarge  our  understanding  of  religious  truths,  and  to  strengthen  the  senti- 
ment of  reverence  and  obligation;  and  more  particularly  to  the  end  that  our  work 
may  be  practicable,  to  encourage  candid  consideration  of  those  religious  principles 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  problems  of  conduct. 

The  report  was  tabled  for  a  week.  The  News  (November  8)  com- 
mended the  plan  editorially  as  possessing  "the  merit  peculiar  to  all 
true  Christianity — the  merit  of  being  broad  and  liberal  without  being 
lax."  On  November  16  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Organization 
was  adopted  in  substance  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  highly  desirable  to  unite  all  the  members  of  the  University  in  a 
single  harmonious  organization  on  the  basis  of  those  elements  of  religious  faith  which 
are  held  in  common,  and 

Whereas,  All  may  unite  upon  this  common  ground  without  inconsistency  with 
the  maintenance  by  individuals  of  those  distinctive  religious  conceptions  which  do, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  must,  differentiate  the  members  of  this  as  of  any  other  com- 
munity into  special  groups;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  a  general  organization  of  the  hereinafter  proposed 
will  unify  effort  where  unity  of  interest  exists,  and  will  permit  variety  of  organization 
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in  so  far  as  such  variety  will  better  conduce  to  the  maximum  exercise  of  those  special 
religious  activities  which  particular  religious  convictions  may  direct;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  (1)  That  all  members  of  the  University  be  invited  to  join  in  a  spirit  of 
comprehensive  and  mutually  helpful  fellowship  in  forming  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  The  Christian  Union. 

The  significant  features  of  this  second  report  are  two: 

1.  The  name  "Christian  Union"  is  substituted  for  "Religious 
Union."  It  was  felt  that  a  Christian  university  would  not  be  fairly 
represented  by  an  organization  which  appeared  to  hesitate  to  call  itself 
"Christian." 

2.  A  number  of  subsidiary  religious  organizations  might  be  en- 
couraged within  the  liberal  membership  conditions  of  the  Christian 
Union. 

Not  everyone  was  satisfied  by  this  adjustment  of  a  question  which 
had  been  debated  with  much  feeling.  Some  were  unconvinced,  and 
maintained  that  "Religious  Union"  was  the  name  most  consistent  with 
the  catholic  spirit  of  the  young  University.  Others  feared  that  no 
definite  and  specific  Christian  work  would  ever  be  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  a  "Union"  with  so  vaguely  inclusive  a  constituency.  But 
reflection  wrought  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  compromise.  It  clearly 
appeared  that  the  way  was  now  open  for  the  organization  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation with  whatever  evangelical  tests  of  membership  they  might  wish 
to  impose,  and  with  a  very  desirable  maintenance  of  a  relationship  with 
the  great  student  brotherhood  of  the  world.  Upon  this  matter  Mr. 
Mott  was  very  solicitous.  He  discerned  the  increasing  reach  and  influ- 
ence of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  feared  that  if  an  affiliated  Chris- 
tian Association  were  not  established  here,  the  college  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  work  would  receive  a  serious  set-back  throughout 
the  country.  Accordingly,  before  the  Autumn  Quarter  closed,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Mott,  Mr.  Soares,  Mr.  Stagg,  and  Miss  Martin,  sec- 
retary of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Illinois,  these 
student  societies  were  established.  Mr.  Stagg  was  elected  the  first 
President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  following 
resolution  adopted  at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  two  Associations 
defined  satisfactorily  their  relation  to  the  Christian  Union  (News, 
December  6): 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Associations  now  organized  to  be 
incorporated  in  and  become  a  part  of  The  Christian  Union,  co-operating  with  it  in 
every  way  which  will  further  the  religious  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  University. 
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This  proposed  co-operation  was  made  effective  by  the  provision  that 
the  presidents  of  the  Associations  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Union  and  that  the  Associations  should  pre- 
sent regular  reports  of  their  conditions  and  activities  to  the  Union. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Christian  Union  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  26,  President  Harper  proposed  that  the  Union  should  assume 
the  direction  of  a  Sunday  evening  religious  service  and  that  the  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting  of  Bible-study  should  also  be  put  under  its  charge. 
These  suggestions  were  later  formulated  in  the  appointment,  in  addition 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  of  four  standing  committees.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worship  directed  the  regular  Sunday  evening  service. 
An  address  was  made  at  this  service  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  or  by 
some  guest  of  the  University.  The  Committee  on  Bible-Study  had  in 
charge  the  Sunday  afternoon  Bible  lecture,  an  appointment  at  which 
courses  of  biblical  lectures  were  given  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
the  First  Year.  President  Harper's  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job,  seven 
in  number,  were  begun  on  the  second  Sunday  of  October,  1892.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  and  more  than  once  persons  were  turned 
away  from  the  chapel,  unable  to  get  within  sound  of  his  voice.  Early  in 
the  quarter  the  President  wrote  to  a  friend  (Gates,  October  10):  "I  am 
lecturing  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  University  on  Job.  This  afternoon 
every  seat  in  the  room  was  occupied.  People  sat  on  the  floor,  and  cer- 
tainly one  hundred  and  fifty  people  stood  through  the  whole  exercise." 
The  Philanthropic  Committee  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement  in  the  stockyards  district.  The 
Fellowship  Committee  found  its  chief  function  in  visiting  and  caring  for 
the  sick  in  the  student  body. 

Late  in  February,  1893,  there  was  held  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Union,  a  Biblical 
Institute,  for  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  It  is  best  described  in  the 
appended  program: 

Friday 
"The  First  Work  of  Isaiah,"  President  Harper 

Saturday 

"Isaiah's  Conception  of  God,"  Professor  Tufts 
"Isaiah  in  the  New  Testament,"  Professor  Burton 
"The  Second  Work  of  Isaiah,"  President  Harper 
Free  Discussion  and  Question  Box 

"The  Contributions  of  Assyrian  Research,"  Professor  Price  (with 
stereopticon) 


7 

■  3° 

P.M. 

10 

■.30 

A.M 

11 
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3 
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4 
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Sunday 

9:00  a.m.    "The  Spiritual  Element  in  Isaiah,"  Professor  Nordell 
3:30  P.M.     "The  Third  Work  of  Isaiah,"  President  Harper 
7:30  p.m.     "Bible  Study — Why  and  How,"  Addresses  by  President  Burroughs 
of  Wabash  College  and  President  Harper 
Opportunity  for  brief  discussion  in  connection  with  each  address.     All  sessions 
in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  except  that  of  Sunday  evening  in  the  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Announcement  was  made  at  this  time  that  the  Christian  Union  would 
offer  Bible-study  courses  to  begin  at  once  and  continue  through  the 
Spring  Quarter.  The  time  required  was  one  hour  weekly,  and  they  were 
open  to  all  students  without  fee  and  also  without  credit.  These  courses 
were: 

Inductive  Studies  in  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  Professor  Price 
Inductive  Studies  in  The  Life  of  Christ,  Professor  Votaw 
The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  Mr.  F.  H.  Root 

The  Volunteer  Band,  made  up  of  men  and  women  from  the  various 
schools  and  colleges,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  of  the  University  who 
had  taken  a  pledge  to  enter  into  foreign  missionary  service,  was  organ- 
ized early  in  the  Autumn  Quarter.  There  was  also  a  University  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  a  Divinity  School  Missionary  Society,  each  meeting 
fortnightly. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  an  old-time  appointment  in  the 
Christian  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  was  observed  on 
Thursday,  January  26.  At  11:30  a.m.  separate  devotional  meetings 
were  held  by  the  Graduate  School,  Dr.  Northrup  as  leader;  the  Divinity 
School,  Dr.  Franklin  Johnson  as  leader;  University  College,  Professor 
A.  C.  Miller  as  leader;  and  Academic  College,  Professor  Judson  as 
leader.  At  3:00  p.m.  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church,  addressed  the  University.  He  was  followed  by  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  of  Harvard  in  a  tribute  to  Phillips  Brooks,  recently 
deceased. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  religious  life  and  activity  of  the  University 
in  its  First  Year  may  properly  close  with  an  unsought  testimony  to  the 
undenominational  character  of  the  University's  teaching.  It  was  hastily 
assumed  by  many  at  the  outset  that  the  University  would  as  a  matter 
of  course  undertake  a  narrow  Baptist  propaganda.  But  upon  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  University 
these  unjust  and  ungrounded  suspicions  were  completely  forgotten.  At 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Church  Club  of  Chicago  in  December,  1892,  at 
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which  President  Harper  and  Professor  Laughlin  were  guests,  Bishop 
MacClaren  took  occasion  to  advise  his  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  church 
to  push  the  scheme  of  erecting  a  clubhouse  near  the  University  for  the 
use  of  their  young  men.  The  spirit  in  which  this  advice  was  received 
encouraged  him  to  go  farther  and  suggest  that  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  Episcopal  church  situated  on  the  West  Side  would  be  more 
advantageously  placed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Uni- 
versity. President  Harper  in  reply  assured  the  Bishop  and  the  clergy 
that  the  University  authorities  would  very  cordially  approve  this 
scheme. 

When  the  University  matriculated  its  first  students,  its  equipment 
in  many  departments  was  scanty,  or  even  lacking  entirely.  It  would 
have  made  this  confession  with  regret  indeed,  but  not  with  shame,  for 
the  most  intelligent  provision  could  not  have  supplied  all  requirements 
in  advance.  The  University  needed  nothing,  of  course,  more  than  it 
needed  books,  and  the  number  of  absolutely  indispensable  books,  as 
President  Harper  reckoned  it,  was  staggering.  It  was  not  only  neces- 
sary, the  President  was  always  saying,  that  the  University  should  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  books,  but  it  must  have  them  at  once.  We  were 
then  in  a  condition  of  destitution.  "Destitution" — this  was  an  absurd 
understatement  of  the  case.  Say,  rather,  starvation.  But  the  case  was 
not  really  desperate.  The  University  had  a  few  books  at  hand  to  begin 
with.  It  wanted  more,  of  course,  and  it  needed  urgently  many  books 
that  it  did  not  possess.  But,  upon  a  numerical  reckoning,  its  library  was 
not  entirely  negligible.  Of  the  various  collections  which  composed  it, 
only  brief  mention  can  be  made  here. 

i.  There  was  first  the  library  of  the  Old  University,  which  numbered, 
exclusive  of  a  considerable  accumulation  of  government  documents, 
about  a  thousand  volumes.  These  books  were  purchased  in  bulk,  when 
the  effects  of  the  Old  University  were  disposed  of,  by  Mr.  John  A 
Reichelt  of  Chicago.  And  they  were  purchased  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  his  privilege  one  day  to  transfer  them  to  a  new 
University  of  Chicago.  These  books  are  today  in  our  catalogue  and  on 
our  shelves.  To  Mr.  Reichelt,  who  thus  by  faith  bridged  the  black 
and  yawning  chasm  between  the  Old  University  and  the  New,  belongs, 
by  virtue  of  a  gift  to  an  institution  not  yet  born,  the  honorable  title  of 
the  first  "benefactor"  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  That  title,  it  is 
true,  has  never  been  officially  awarded  him,  but  his  claim  to  grateful 
recognition  which,  let  it  be  said,  he  is  himself  too  modest  in  any  fashion 
to  countenance  will  surely  not  be  disputed. 
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2.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  on  entering  into  an 
organic  relation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  as  its  Divinity  School, 
transferred  to  it  a  library,  made  up  of  the  following  collections: 

a)  The  nucleus  numbered  about  2,500  volumes,  the  slow  accretion  of 
purchase  and  of  gift.  One  hardly  needed  to  examine  its  catalogue  to 
know  what  it  must  contain — the  indispensable  "standards"  of  theology, 
dogmatic  and  controversial,  of  biblical  interpretation  and  commentary 
of  church  history,  religious  biography,  sermons,  miscellaneous  homiletical, 
devotional,  and  denominational  literature.  It  had  done  good  service, 
however,  in  its  day  to  generations  of  theological  students,  and  its  day 
of  usefulness  was  by  no  means  ended. 

b)  The  Ide  Library  of  3,000  volumes  had  been  brought  together  by 
Rev.  George  B.  Ide,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  during  his  long  and 
somewhat  conspicuous  pastoral  service,  and  was  purchased  for  the 
Seminary  from  his  executors.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  systematic 
theology,  church  history,  commentaries,  and  "discoveries"  of  an  indus- 
trious maker  of  edifying  sermons  and  a  notable  denominational  leader, 
the  Ide  Library  contained  the  carefully  selected  apparatus  of  a  student 
and  a  scholar  and  the  standard  literature  of  a  lover  of  books.  There 
were  to  be  found  in  it  excellent  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
the  library  of  the  Fathers,  the  works  of  Augustine,  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  many  a  later  and  less  formidable 
theologian,  along  with  much  history,  poetry,  and  fiction.  Altogether, 
it  was  a  private  library  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  public  uses. 

c)  The  library  of  Professor  Hengtenberg  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
who  died  in  1869,  became  the  property  of  the  Morgan  Park  Seminary 
in  187 1.  This  acquisition  was  very  widely  heralded  and  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  confer  upon  the  Seminary  a  unique  distinction.  Its 
twelve  thousand  volumes,  the  working  tools  of  an  eminent  evangelical 
Lutheran  theologian  and  commentator,  widely  known  through  transla- 
tions in  England  and  America,  included  much  valuable  patristic  litera- 
ture, biblical  exposition,  philosophy,  and  classics  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  English,  ranging  in  date  from  the  early  twelfth  to 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Bought  in  bulk,  and  unsifted,  it  con- 
tained, of  course,  the  miscellany  of  waifs  and  strays  of  doubtful  value 
that  drift  into  every  large  library,  no  one  knows  whence.  But  with  this 
rather  negligible  exception  the  great  value  of  the  collection  was  undis- 
putable. 

d)  The  Bible  Union  Library  was  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Conant  with  infinite  patience  and  pains  and  at  great  expense  for  the 
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use  of  a  company  of  scholars  styled  the  American  Baptist  Bible  Union, 
who  had  undertaken  an  independent  translation  into  English  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  No  more  complete  library  of  biblical 
translation  had  ever  been  formed.  In  grammars,  lexicons,  and  com- 
mentaries dealing  with  the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  in 
versions  of  the  Bible  it  was  very  rich.  When  the  Bible  Union,  having 
completed  and  published  its  translation  of  the  New  Testament  entire 
and  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  relinquished  its  task,  its 
unique  library  was  purchased  for  the  Morgan  Park  Seminary.  The 
extraordinary  collection  of  Bibles  in  the  many  versions  and  editions 
which  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the  University  is  unequaled  in 
America. 

3.  The  first  large  purchase  of  books  made  by  the  University  was  that 
of  the  Berlin,  sometimes  called  the  Calvary,  collection,  the  stock  of 
S.  Calvary  &  Co.,  booksellers  of  Berlin,  long  established  in  the  business 
and  widely  famed.  The  death  of  one  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  firm 
made  it  desirable  for  the  survivor  to  retire  from  business,  and  his  enor- 
mous stock  was  seeking  a  purchaser  when  Dr.  Harper  was  in  Berlin  in 
1891.  His  attention  was  called  to  it;  the  books  were  carefully  examined 
and  appraised  by  eminent  German  and  American  scholars,  and  when 
Dr.  Harper  returned  to  Chicago  and  presented  the  matter  to  the  Trus- 
tees, four  members  of  the  Board  united  to  subscribe  the  purchase  price 
of  $45,000.  The  bargain  was  everywhere  regarded  as  very  advantageous 
to  the  University.  The  purchase  was  one  of  the  largest  book  deals  ever 
made  (the  lowest  estimate  was  250,000  books  and  manuscripts),  and  it 
was  somewhat  flamboyantly,  but  not  incorrectly,  announced  in  the 
newspapers  as  "an  event  in  the  library  of  education."  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  question  that  Chicago  was  destined  to  be  "a  great  center 
of  learning."  A  Boston  paper  discovered  in  this  notable  acquisition  to 
its  equipment  gratifying  evidence  that  the  University  of  Chicago,  "nomi- 
nally a  Baptist  Institution,  has  outgrown  its  denominational  character 
before  even  its  walls  have  been  erected,  or  its  doors  opened  for  the  admis- 
sion of  students."  It  was  the  unfortunate  fashion  for  a  time,  set  by  men 
who  failed  to  find  anywhere  in  the  large  University  collections  just  the 
books  needed  at  the  particular  moment  by  their  departments,  to  depre- 
cate this  expenditure  as  "sensational,"  and  to  speak  of  the  "rubbish" 
contained  in  the  "disappointing"  Berlin  collection.  It  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  no  rubbish  was  shipped  in  the  great  boxes  of  books  that  came 
from  Berlin,  but  a  longer  and  closer  acquaintance  with  the  collection  has 
abundantly  justified  the  farsighted  wisdom  that  seized  boldly  and 
promptly  this  precious  opportunity. 
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Information  regarding  the  library  of  Robert  H.  Cotton,  which  came, 
at  about  this  time,  by  gift  to  the  University,  is  not  easily  obtainable. 
Three  books  are  marked  Robert  H.  Cotton,  Rawdon  College,  Septem- 
ber, 1864. 

It  was  impossible,  of  course,  that  these  great  collections  of  books 
should  be  immediately  available  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Cataloguing 
and  shelving  would  have  required  many  months,  even  if  the  University 
had  been  furnished  with  an  adequate  library  building  and  an  adequate 
library  staff.  The  Berlin  books  were  arriving  in  the  early  summer  of 
1892.  In  September  the  Morgan  Park  and  the  Old  University  books 
were  in  part  installed  on  the  second  floor  of  Cobb  Hall,  and  a  selection  of 
indispensable  books  was  ready  for  use  on  October  1.  With  an  unexplored 
wealth  in  its  storerooms,  the  University  nevertheless  was  compelled  to 
borrow  to  meet  the  immediate  demands.  Mrs.  Dixson,  the  Associate 
Librarian,  in  her  Decennial  Report  says:  "The  librarian  wishes  to 
acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation  the  courtesy  of  many  libraries, 
noticeably  the  Boston  Public,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Princeton,  and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  which  lent 
from  their  shelves  the  tools  with  which  this  library  did  its  early  work." 

When  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1893  began,  the  temporary  library 
building,  150  by  50  feet,  with  3!  miles  of  shelving  and  a  capacity  for 
200,000  volumes,  was  just  completed.  The  Department  Libraries 
claimed  each  its  own  tools  from  the  general  stock,  and  the  tide  of  new 
books,  especially  of  the  modern  publications  so  much  needed,  began  at 
once  to  flow  in.  The  President  was  continually  asking  for  more  and 
more  money  for  more  and  more  books.  The  Calvary  collection  had  its 
uses,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  was  yet  available,  and  there  were  ten 
thousand  demands  that  it  could  not  satisfy.  In  his  first  Convocation 
Address,  Dr.  Harper  informed  a  politely  incredulous  audience  that 
"there  are  twenty-five  Departmental  Libraries,  each  of  which  needs  at 
once  ten  thousand  dollars."  Six  months  later  he  called  attention  again 
to  the  unsated  library  appetite:  "The  University  needs  today  for 
immediate  expenditure  $100,000  for  books."  On  October  1,  1893,  he 
was  still  occupied  with  this  theme.  "I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say 
that  no  good  friend  has  offered  to  furnish  the  $100,000  which  we  need 
today  for  books.  I  am  sure  that  some  such  friend  will  soon  present 
himself.    No  University  need  is  at  this  time  so  pressing." 

Nor,  in  certain  departments,  has  this  need  yet  ceased  to  be  pressing. 
It  clamors  again  with  the  perusal  of  every  bookseller's  catalogue,  every 
publisher's  announcement.  But  if  there  were  not  nearly  enough  new 
books  in  considerable  numbers  before  this  year  had  passed,  the  deplorable 
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destitution  of  which  we  were  rather  fond  of  boasting,  so  becoming 
was  the  complaint,  had,  nevertheless,  been  in  a  measure  alleviated.  But 
hardly  was  the  admission  made  that  the  University  had  really  a  library 
for  which  it  need  not  apologize,  when  the  first  timid  prelude  was  heard 
of  a  complaint  since  sadly  familiar  to  our  reluctant  ears.  Early  in  the 
second  quarter,  January  13,  the  University  News  remarked  with  a 
shocking  plainness  of  speech  upon  the  theft  of  books,  particularly  from 
the  English  Library.  We  should  say  today,  in  the  accepted  and  cynical 
euphemism,  that  they  had  merely  been  "swiped."  A  departmental 
librarian  reinforced  the  complaint  of  the  News  in  equivocal  language,  we 
hardly  know  whether  that  of  naive  simplicity,  or  of  cold  and  ineffec- 
tual irony:  "The  books  are  disappearing  so  fast  from  some  of  the 
libraries  that  it  seems  [possible]  that  some  of  them  may  have  been 
unintentionally  taken." 

The  Instructors'  Reports  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1892,  now  filed 
in  the  Recorder's  Office,  permit  us  to  judge  how  far  the  University,  once 
fairly  in  action,  met  the  large  expectations  awakened  by  its  earliest  pub- 
lished announcements.  Undergraduate  work  it  could  do  satisfactorily, 
of  course.  As  to  that,  there  was  never  reasonable  doubt.  Its  only 
serious  failure  to  meet  the  undergraduate  demands  was  in  respect  to 
"  traditions."  The  ensuing  and  inevitable  disappointment,  when  no  tra- 
ditions were  discoverable,  is  reflected  in  a  college  song  of  the  early  days 
which  recites  derisively  how  "the  profs  make  the  student  customs  at 
the  U.  of  C."  We  must  assume  that  they  meant  well,  these  foolish 
"profs."  They  wished  to  present  to  their  trusting  students  the  cup  of 
"college  life"  filled  and  brimming  over.  And  one  hardly  wonders  that 
they  were  tempted  to  essay  the  impossible  and  manufacture  offhand  what 
should  answer  for  "traditions,"  when  the  amazing  achievement  of  a 
University  made  to  order  is  recalled.  For  a  University  in  every  essen- 
tial respect  it  was  from  the  start.  Instruction  was  given  in  twenty- 
three  departments,  and  in  twenty-one  of  these  graduate  courses  were 
offered.  There  must  be  added  the  courses  of  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School,  which  are  not  published  in  this  schedule.  What  the  University 
could  not  do  thoroughly  well,  it  did  not  attempt  to  do  at  all.  Its  gradu- 
ate work  was  directed  by  teachers  of  experience,  keenly  solicitous  for 
the  reputation  of  the  University  both  for  sound  scholarship  and  for  the 
honorable  fulfilment  of  its  promise.  The  gravest  injustice  was  done  by 
the  criticism  which  cheerfully  assumed  that  anything  would  go  in  the 
University's  First  Year  since  its  chief  concern  must  naturally  be  to  make 
a  good  showing  for  the  students  graduated.     For  the  Graduate  School 
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was  never  less  tolerant  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  slovenliness,  super- 
ficiality, or  pretense. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  look  more  closely  at  this  first  volume  of  the 
long  series  of  Instructors'  Reports.  The  first  place  is  held  by  the  report 
of  November  17  of  a  double  minor,  "Introductory  Course — Logic," 
given  by  Associate  Professor  Charles  A.  Strong,  a  course  in  which  thirty- 
nine  students  were  enrolled.  A  minor,  as  defined  in  the  earliest  Regu- 
lations, is  "a  course  which  calls  for  four,  five,  or  six  hours  of  classroom 
work  each  week."  "All  courses,"  the  Regulations  further  provide, 
"  shall  continue  six  weeks,  but  the  same  subject  may  be  continued  through 
two  or  more  successive  terms,  either  as  a  major  or  a  minor."  Professor 
Strong's  double  minor  is  continued  through  the  second  term  of  the  quar- 
ter. The  alphabetic  grading,  A — E,  is  in  two  columns,  headed  respec- 
tively "T.A."  ("Term  Average"),  and  "i-E."  ("First  Examination"). 
Plus  and  minus  signs  were  not  then  in  use.  President  Harper  reports  a 
course  in  the  second  term  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  in  "Advanced  Hebrew 
Grammar"  with  an  enrolment  of  twenty-one  students,  among  them 
E.  J.  Goodspeed,  now  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek, 
and  Theodore  G.  Soares,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen,  one  is  gratified  to  find,  earn  from  their  instructor  two  big 
black  A's.  The  President  also  reports  in  this  memorable  Autumn 
Quarter,  first  term,  a  major  in  Arabic,  and  a  major,  second  term,  in 
"One  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  Instructors  come  and  go  in  the 
University,  we  are  tempted  to  think,  with  disconcerting  frequency.  But 
also  they  come  and  stay.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  among  instructors 
reporting  courses  in  the  first  quarter,  the  following  names,  which  have 
ever  since  been  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University  Faculties.  They  are 
given  here  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  volume  of  reports: 
J.  H.  Tufts,  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  H.  P.  Judson,  Benjamin  S.  Terry, 
Albion  W.  Small,  C.  R.  Henderson,  Marion  Talbot,  Frederick  Starr,  Ira 
W.  Price,  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  C.  R.  Buck,  C.  F.  Castle,  Paul  Shorey,  F.  J. 
Miller,  W.  G.  Hale,  Charles  Chandler,  George  C.  Howland,  Starr  W. 
Cutting,  Ferdinand  Schevill,  W.  D.  MacClintock,  R.  G.  Moulton, 
J.  W.  A.  Young,  E.  H.  Moore,  J.  U.  Nef,  Julius  Stieglitz,  R.  D.  Salisbury, 
T.  C.  Chamberlin,  E.  O.  Jordan,  D.  G.  Lingle,  A.  Alonzo  Stagg,  Ernest 
D.  Burton.  In  the  Winter  Quarter,  1893,  appear  for  the  first  time 
among  instructors  the  names  of  F.  W.  Shepardson  and  Nathaniel  Butler, 
and,  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  that  of  Elizabeth  Wallace.  Frank  R.  Lillie, 
Myra  Reynolds,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  H.  E.  Slaught,  E.  J.  Goodspeed, 
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Theodore  G.  Soares,  James  A.  Breasted,  and  Harvey  Foster  Mallory 
were  among  the  Fellows  of  the  First  Year,  and  Clarence  A.  Torrey  and 
Cora  B.  Perrine  were  Assistants  in  the  Library. 

The  announcement  in  October,  before  Faculty  and  students  were 
fairly  settled  down  to  routine  work,  that  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes  of 
Chicago  proposed  to  present  the  University  with  a  completely  equipped 
astronomical  observatory,  made  a  tremendous  stir.  It  was  not  merely 
scholars  who  were  interested  in  the  promise  of  another  great  telescope 
and  its  accompaniment  of  a  research  staff.  The  munificent  offer  piqued 
the  curiosity  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Upon  the  testimony  of  the  clipping  bureau  the  Yerkes  Telescope 
was  for  weeks  the  subject  of  headline  articles  in  newspapers  the  country 
over.  The  topic  possessed  indeed  just  the  sensational  element  that 
made  it  first-class  and  assured  it  inexhaustible  popularity  with  news- 
paper readers.  Mr.  Yerkes  himself  was  at  that  time  a  much  dis- 
cussed and  conspicuous  front-page  person,  not  to  say  personage.  If 
he  had  given  a  microscope  to  the  University,  all  the  world  would  have 
known  of  it  the  next  morning.  Furthermore,  the  telescope  was  to  sur- 
pass all  existing  instruments  in  size.  "Go  ahead,"  Mr.  Yerkes  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Alvin  G.  Clark,  maker  of  telescopes.  "Con- 
struct the  biggest  and  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world.  I  will  be 
responsible  for  the  cost.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  it  be  the  finest  and  best 
ever  made."  This  large  order  naturally  filled  with  pride  and  joy  the 
hearts  of  Mr.  Yerkes'  fellow-citizens.  Their  sentiments  were  well 
expressed  by  the  newspaper  which  said,  "A  large  instrument  would  be 
acceptable  to  any  other  city.  Nothing  but  the  largest  would  do  for 
Chicago."  To  quote  another  congratulatory,  if  somewhat  premature, 
utterance,  "The  great  School  is  now  become  strong  in  its  only  weak 
place,  and  will  soon  be  a  University  indeed."  Speculation  soared 
unfettered  as  to  the  possible,  nay,  probable,  achievements  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory.  It  would  tell  us,  no  doubt,  all  about  the  canals  of  Mars. 
That  information  was  the  least  that  could  be  expected  of  the  "mammoth 
heaven  searcher."  It  would  certainly,  if  it  was  up  to  its  job,  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  belts  of  Saturn  and  the  two  lost  moons  of  Uranus.  It 
could  hardly  fail  to  bring  us  "more  news  from  out-of-the-way  Neptune." 

[To  be  continued] 
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THE  ONE    HUNDRED    AND    SECOND 
CONVOCATION 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpreta- 
tion and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
General  Literature,  was  the  Convocation 
orator  on  March  20,  191 7. 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  sixteen  students  to  member- 
ship in  Sigma  Xi,  and  ten  students  to 
membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate, 70;  the  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education,  4;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  2;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  49;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  23.  The  Divinity  School: 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  3.  The 
Law  School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  3;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  7. 
The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  3 ;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  4; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  4. 
The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred 
(not  including  titles  and  certificates) 
was  98. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
March  19.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Richard  Green 
Moulton,  Dean  and  Mrs.  James  Rowland 
Angell  and  Dean  Marion  Talbot. 

At  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Sunday, 
March  18,  the  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  formerly  coun- 
selor to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  of 
Chile,  delivered  a  series  of  three  lectures 
on  "International  Law:  The  Stand- 
points of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  the  Latin-American  Countries" 


on  March  6,  7,  and  8  in  the  Law  Building. 
Dr.  Alvarez  is  secretary-general  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  the  English 
poet,  gave  readings  from  his  own  poems 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  February  21. 
The  program  included  "The  Stone," 
"The  Dancing  Seal,"  "The  Night  Shift," 
"The  Ice  Cart,"  "Between  the  Lines," 
"Battle  Lyrics." 

At  a  banquet  held  at  the  Windermere 
Hotel,  March  24,  fifty  former  pupils  who 
took  a  higher  degree  under  Professor 
Anton  Julius  Carlson  presented  him  with 
a  Sigma  Xi  key  jeweled  with  diamonds, 
together  with  a  booklet  in  memory  of  the 
occasion.  Professor  Carlson  has  just 
finished  his  tenth  year  as  Director  of 
Research  and  the  Medical  Courses  in 
Mechanical  Physiology  at  the  University. 

Tickets  to  the  William  Vaughn  Moody 
Lectures  may  be  procured  without  charge 
at  the  Office  of  the  President,  or  on  writ- 
ten application  tickets  will  be  mailed. 
These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  On  April  5  at 
8:00  p.m.,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "The  Spirit  of  Touchstone 
in  Shakespeare."  "The  Mutability  of 
the  Forms  of  Literature"  is  the  title  of 
the  lecture  to  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Leacock  on  April  19  at  4:35  p.m. 
Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  will  deliver  the 
third  lecture,  "Standards  of  Taste,"  on 
April  26  at  4:35  p.m. 

A  concert  by  the  Paulist  Choristers  will 
be  given  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
Tuesday,  May  8,  at  8:15  P.M.  Tickets 
may  be  procured  without  charge  at  the 
Office  of  the  President. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  ap- 
pointees in  western  universities  who  teach 
Oriental  languages  (and  among  them  a 
considerable  number  of  Doctors  of  Philo- 
sophy from  the  University  of  Chicago)  it 
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has  become  necessary  to  organize  a  west- 
ern branch  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
society  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee being  Director  James  Henry 
Breasted,  of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Mu- 
seum, who  is  also  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures.  Already  the  committee  has 
had  some  fifty  acceptances  for  member- 
ship in  the  new  society,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago on  January  27. 

The  Quarter-Centennial  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  to  be  still  further 
commemorated  by  a  descriptive  volume 
containing  the  many  notable  addresses 
on  that  occasion,  accounts  of  the  various 
exercises  and  functions,  and  much  other 
interesting  material.  The  volume,  of 
about  three  hundred  pages,  will  have  the 
general  style  of  Dr.  Goodspeed's  highly 
successful  History  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  will  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  text,  reproductions  of  about  thirty 
photographs  and  twenty  charts. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  installation 
of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus.  The 
aerial  will  be  stretched  between  the  mast 
on  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  a  similar  one 
on  Mitchell  Tower,  making  available 
approximately  a  height  of  140  feet  and  a 
length  of  425  feet  for  the  aerial  conductor. 
This  will  consist  of  eight  wires,  each  made 
of  seven  strands,  which,  including  leads 
into  the  building,  will  require  nearly  six 
miles  of  phosphor  bronze  wire.  The 
mounting  and  insulation  will  be  most  fully 
provided  for  in  order  to  withstand  a  pull 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  which  a  heavy 
wind  on  ice-covered  wires  might  produce; 
and  also  to  make  the  electrical  leakage 
negligibly  small  even  when  using  the 
20,000  volts  which  will  be  employed  in 
transmission  experiments. 

The  first  transmitter  will  be  of  five  kilo- 
watts capacity,  which  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present,  though  not  suitable  for 
trans-oceanic  communication.  The  im- 
portant parts  of  this  apparatus  are  being 
made  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and 
already  preliminary  tests  have  shown 
that  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  will  be 
attained. 


All  types  of  receiving  instruments  will 
be  used  and  the  excellent  character  of  the 
aerial  will  make  it  possible  to  receive  and 
experiment  with  the  radiations  from  all 
the  high-powered  stations  of  the  United 
States  and  with  many  of  those  of  the 
European  nations.  Research  work  has 
already  been  started  and  arrangements 
made  to  carry  on  work  in  co-operation 
with  another  university  as  soon  as  the 
installation  of  the  Ryerson  apparatus  is 
completed.  Courses  on  the  theory  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  co- 
ordinated with  electrical  measurements 
will  be  given  during  the  coming  Summer 
Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Carl  Kinsley,  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  who  prepared  the 
substance  of  the  foregoing  statement,  was 
for  several  years  an  electrical  expert  for 
the  War  Department  and  devised  a  wire- 
less system,  which  was  the  first  to  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  is  now  in  use  by  the  San 
Francisco  wireless  station. 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  three  months  a 
year  at  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Pasadena,  California,  where  he  will 
contribute  to  the  organization  of  the 
research  work  in  physics.  Professor 
A.  A.  Noyes,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  will  occupy  a  simi- 
lar position  with  reference  to  chemistry, 
and  Dr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet,  a 
similar  position  with  reference  to  litera- 
ture. Professor  George  E.  Hale,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  and 
now  Head  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar 
Observatory,  is  especially  interested  in 
organizing  research  and  educational  activ- 
ities on  a  new  and  enlarged  scale  at  the 
Throop  Institute. 

Professor  Millikan  has  just  finished 
giving  the  Hitchcock  Lectures  in  science 
at  the  University  of  California  on  the 
general  subject  of  "The  Structure  of 
Matter,"  the  individual  lectures  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects:  "The 
Growth  of  Atomic,  Kinetic,  and  Electrical 
Theories  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
"X-Rays  and  the  Birth  of  the  New 
Physics,"  "Brownian  Movements  and 
Sub-electrons,"  "The  Structure  of  the 
Atom,"  and  "The  Nature  of  Radiation." 

Dr.  Millikan  has  recently  also  given  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  William  Brewster 
Clarke  Foundation  at  Amherst  College. 
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Professor  Otis  William  Caldwell,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  for  ten  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion as  Professor  of  Botany  and  Super- 
visor of  Natural  Science,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  directorship  of  a  new  ex- 
perimental school  soon  to  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  Teachers  College 
at  Columbia  University  and  supported 
by  the  General  Education  Board. 

The  installation  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Meteorological  Observatory  in  the 
tower  of  Rosenwald  Hall  is  progressing. 
The  observations  have  been  maintained 
in  a  limited  way  since  January  1,  19 16, 
but  various  causes  have  served  to  inter- 
fere somewhat  with  the  work.  The  Ob- 
servatory is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  will  later  largely  supplant  the  ob- 
servations made  at  headquarters  in  the 
Federal  Building. 

A  steel  ornamental  tower,  forty  feet 
high,  has  recently  been  constructed  on 
the  stone  tower  of  Rosenwald  Hall  to 
provide  a  more  suitable  exposure  for 
the  wind  instruments,  experiments  hav- 
ing shown  that  the  towers  of  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library  interfered  consider- 
ably with  the  movement  of  the  air.  Ideal 
conditions  for  these  instruments  have  now 
been  secured. 

The  station,  when  completed,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  finest  weather  observa- 
tory in  the  country  outside  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  records  of  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  and  rainfall  are  now  being 
made  in  an  open  space  west  of  Ellis 
Avenue,  but  an  ornamental  shelter  for 
the  instruments  recording  these  condi- 
tions is  soon  to  be  installed  in  the  in- 
closure  south  of  Rosenwald  Hall  and 
Walker  Museum. 

Thermometers,  thermographs,  hygro- 
graphs,  anemoscope,  Robinson  anemom- 
eter, barometers,  barograph,  rain  gauge, 
and  sunshine  recorder  are  already  in 
operation.  The  tele-thermograph  and 
tele-thermoscope  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
thermometer  shelter  will  have  recording 
mechanism  in  the  Observatory  through 
electrical  connections.  Soil  thermom- 
eters will  also  be  installed  to  measure  the 
varying  temperature  of  the  soil  at  differ- 
ent depths,  with  special  reference  to  frost 
conditions.  A  polestar  recorder  will 
record  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 


at  night,  supplementing  the  record  made 
by  the  sunshine  recorder  in  the  daytime. 
An  evaporimeter  of  some  sort  is  also  to  be 
provided. 

A  Dynes  pressure  anemometer,  to  be 
located  on  the  top  of  the  steel  tower  with 
recording  attachment  in  the  Observatory 
below,  and  a  seismograph  to  record  the 
intensity  of  earthquakes  which  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  concrete  pier  in  the  base- 
ment of  Rosenwald  Hall,  were  ordered 
from  the  manufacturer  in  England  nearly 
a  year  ago,  but  their  delivery  has  been 
delayed  by  the  war. 

The  observer,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Dole,  has 
been  detailed  by  Professor  Henry  J.  Cox, 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  take  direct 
charge  of  the  Observatory. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  Encouragement  of  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
recently  been  appointed.  The  committee 
is  made  up  of  the  following  members: 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson;  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees;  Mr.  Julius 
Rosenwald  and  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift,  also 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Professor  John 
Merle  Coulter,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Botany;  Professor  Albert  A.  Michel- 
son,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
and  Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan,  of  the 
same  department;  Professor  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  and  Paleontology;  Professor 
Julius  Stieglitz,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry;  Professor  Eliakim  H. 
Moore,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics;  and  Professor  Robert  R. 
Bensley,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 
In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  two  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Chicago — Dr.  Frank  B. 
Jewett,  '02,  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  and  Dr.  Raymond 
F.  Bacon,  '04,  associate  director  of  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of  the 
Department  of  Latin,  has  been  lecturing 
at  the  University  of  California  on  the 
special  foundation  known  as  the  Sather 
Professorship  of  Classical  Literature.  He 
has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  Roman  religion  and  also 
a  course  on  the  Greek  drama. 
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A  notable  gift  has  recently  been  made 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
by  Mrs.  Henry  V.  Freeman,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  presented  the  library  of  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  and  Appellate  Reports 
that  belonged  to  her  husband,  the  late 
Henry  V.  Freeman,  Judge  of  the  Illinois 
Appellate  Court.  Judge  Freeman  was  a 
number  of  years  Special  Lecturer  on 
Legal  Ethics  in  the  Law  School.  The 
gift  includes  more  than  three  hundred 
volumes,  bound  in  morocco  and  contain- 
ing Judge  Freeman's  book  plate. 

Two  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  of 
Chicago,  and  former  Justice  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  of  New  York  City,  have  recently 
been  elected  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Another  trustee  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  is 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation,  as  is 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  The 
new  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  George  Edgar  Vincent,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
was  formerly  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  in  1896  he 
received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society.  In  addition  to  this  honor 
he  has  also  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  scientific  honor  society  of  Sigma  Xi. 

At  the  recent  organization  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Public  Health, 
which  has  among  its  objects  the  promo- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  public-health 
administration  and  the  stimulation  of 
original  work  in  public-health  science, 
Professor  Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology, was  made  a  member  of  the 
academy  for  the  first  year.  Qualifica- 
tions for  membership  are  based  upon 
achievements  as  public-health  workers 
and  scholarship  in  public-health  science. 

Among  the  contributors  to  a  new  philo- 
sophical volume  on  Creative  Intelligence 
are  Professor  Addison  Webster  Moore,  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  writes  on 
"The  Reformation  of  Logic";  Professor 


George  Herbert  Mead,  of  the  same  de- 
partment, who  discusses  "Scientific 
Method  and  the  Individual  Thinker"; 
and  Professor  James  Hayden  Tufts, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
who  considers  the  subject  of  "The  Moral 
Life  and  the  Construction  of  Values  and 
Standards." 

The  Amateur  Philosopher  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  just  announced  by  Scribner, 
the  author  being  Mr.  Carl  Henry  Grabo, 
Instructor  in  English. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  Sec- 
ondary Schools  is  to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity on  April  12  and  13.  The  program 
as  already  outlined  is  thought  to  contain 
greater  possibilities  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance than  any  that  have  so  far 
been  arranged  in  the  history  of  the  Confer- 
ences between  the  University  and  its  co- 
operating schools. 

The  general  topic  of  the  Conference 
will  be  "The  Reorganization  and  Ex- 
tension of  the  High  School."  The  first 
meeting  will  occur  on  Thursday,  April  1 2 , 
in  the  theater  of  the  Reynolds  Club  at 
the  University.  The  first  session  will  be 
an  administrative  conference  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Junior  College,  and  Dean 
James  R.  Angell,  of  the  University,  will 
lead  in  the  discussion.  The  evening  of 
April  12  will  be  devoted  to  a  general 
public  session  on  the  Junior  College,  with 
the  address  by  Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange, 
head  of  the  department  of  education 
at  the  University  of  California.  It  is 
expected  that  President  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son will  preside  at  this  meeting. 

On  the  forenoon  of  April  13  there  will 
be  held  an  administrative  conference  on 
the  Junior  High  School,  and  Director 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Columbia 
University,  will  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. Friday  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  the  usual  departmental  sessions,  four- 
teen programs  having  been  arranged  for 
the  departments  of  Art,  Biology,  Com- 
mercial Education,  Earth  Science,  Ger- 
man, Greek  and  Latin,  History,  Home 
Economics,  Manual  Arts,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and 
Romance.  Nearly  all  of  these  depart- 
mental programs  have  been  arranged  in 
relation  to  the  general  topic  of  the  Con- 
ference.    On  Friday  evening,  April   13, 
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there  will  be  a  second  general  session,  at 
which  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Colum- 
bia, will  give  the  address  on  "The  Junior 
High  School." 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Spring  Quarter,  beginning  April  2,  have 
just  been  announced  as  follows: 

For  the  month  of  April,  Rev.  John  Kel- 
man,  of  Free  St.  George's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  on  April  8;  Professor 
Edward  C.  Moore,  of  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  April  15  and  22;  and  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick,  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City,  on  April  29. 

For  the  month  of  May,  Rev.  Carl  S. 
Patton,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  May  6; 
Dr.  James  A.  McDonald,  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  Toronto,  Canada,  on 
May  13;  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman,  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, on  May  20;  and  Rev.  William  C. 
Bitting,  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  May  27. 

For  the  month  of  June,  Professor 
George  A.  Johnston  Ross,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
on  June  3;  and  Bishop  Charles  Palmers- 
ton  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  on  Convoca- 
tion Sunday,  June  10. 

Robert  Frost,  the  American  poet,  spoke 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
English  on  March  14,  his  subject  being 
"The  Technique  of  Sincerity."  He  illus- 
trated his  address  by  readings  from  his 
own  poetry,  in  which  the  note  of  reality 
and     sincerity     is     characteristic.     Mr. 


Frost  is  widely  known  by  his  three  books 
of  poetry,  North  of  Boston,  A  Boy's  Will, 
and  A  Mountain  Interval  lately  published. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy,  has  recently  been 
elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  Chicago. 
Professor  Mead  is  also  a  director  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 
Among  the  other  directors  of  this  im- 
portant new  organization  are  Dr.  John  M. 
Dodson,  Dean  of  Medical  Students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Miss  Mary  E. 
McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Settlement;  and 
Horace  Kent  Tenney,  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Law  School.  Mr.  Paul 
Vincent  Harper,  A.B.,  '08  and  J.D.  '13, 
is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

A  book  that  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  practical  suggestion  to  law- 
makers, publicists,  and  students  of  the 
law  generally  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
It  contains  in  expanded  form  the  sub- 
stance of  a  series  of  lectures  given  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  by  Dr.  Ernst 
Freund,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Public  Law  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  will  be  published  under  the  title  of 
Standards  of  American  Legislation. 

Another  book  announced  for  publi- 
cation is  an  addition  to  the  "University 
of  Chicago  Science  Series"  under  the 
title  of  The  Biology  of  Twins.  The  author 
is  Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  who  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Em- 
bryology. 
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Men 


Women 


Total 
1917 


Total 
1016 


Gain 


Loss 


The  Departments  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science: 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts  and  Literature 

Science 


191 

244 


178 
61 


369 
305 


318 
296 


Total 

2.  The  Colleges — 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 


435 

466 

743 

35 


239 

374 

390 
61 


674 

840 

1,233 

96 


614 

725 

1,084 

101 


Total 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 

Science 

II.  The  Professional  Schools: 
1.  The  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 


Unclassified 

English  Theological 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


1,244 
1,679 


134 
(3  dup.) 
15 


925 
1,164 

12 
6 


2,169 

2,843 

146 
21 


1,910 
2,524 

136 

14 


39 


39 


43 


Total 

The  Courses  in  Medicine — 

Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Medical 


188 

68 

114 

12 

2 


18 

7 
11 


206 

75 

125 

12 

2 


193 

62 

122 

10 

6 


Total 

3.  The  Law  School — 

Graduate 

*Senior 

Candidate  for  LL.B. 
Unclassified 


196 

137 

63 
62 

2 


18 

8 

1 
2 


214 

145 
64 
64 

2 


200 

126 

41 

52 

3 


Total 

4.  The  College  of  Education- 
Total  Professional.  .  . 

Total  University 

*Deduct  for  Duplication . . . 


264 

40 

688 

2,367 
262 


11 

33i 

378 

i,542 

19 


275 

37i 

1,066 

3,909 
281 


222 

345 
960 

3,484 

244 


Net  totals . 


2,105 


1,523 


3,628 


3,240 


5i 
9 


60 

"5 
149 


259 
3i9 

10 

7 


13 

13 
3 
2 


14 

19 

23 
12 


53 

26 

106 

425 


388 
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Edward  Stowe  Akeley 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Dakota,  1915 

Edith  S.  Anderson 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1910 

Chester  Jacob  Attig 

A.B.,  Northwestern  College,  1908 

Edith  Abbie  Ayres 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1914 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Emery  Winfield  Balduf 

A.B.,  Heidelberg  University,  1910 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

Onias  Barber  Baldwin 

A.B.,  Eriends  University,  1906 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1911 

Israel  Albert  Barnett 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 

S.M.,  ibid.,  1916 
J.  Wesley  Barton 

S.B.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Utah,  1915 

Edwin  Joseph  Bashe 

A.B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1915 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

Holly  Reed  Bennett 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914 

Oswald  Blackwood 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1909 

Lloyd  E.  Blauch 

A.B.,  Goshen  College,  1916 

Hugo%Leander  Blomquist 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

Gustav  Adolf  von  Brauchitsch 

Grad.,  Concordia  College,  St.  Paul,  191 1 
Grad.,  Concordia  College,  St.  Louis,  19 14 

Ray  Qtjincy  Brewster 

S.B.,  Ottawa  University,  1914 
A.M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1915 

Robert  Guy  Buzzard 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

Helen  Ashurst  Choate 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1904 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1909 

Grover  Gulick  Clark 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  19 14 

Clarence  Leon  Clarke 

Ph.B.,  Alfred  University,  1906 

Beverly  Paul  Clayton 

A.B.,  Hendrix  College,  19 14 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 
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Physics 
Romance 
History 
Philosophy 

German 

Education 

Astronomy 

Psychology 
German 

Geology 

Physics 

Education 

Botany 

Old  Testament 

Chemistry 

Geography 
Botany 

Philosophy 

Education 

History 
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Religious  Education 


Nemours  Honore  Clement  Romance 

A.B.,  Tulane  University,  191 1 

LL.B.,  ibid.,  1914 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 
Vernon  Cook  Greek 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1907 

M.A.,  ibid.,  1909 
Horace  Noble  Coryell  Geology 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1914 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 
James  Elias  Cribbs  Botany 

A.B.,  Grove  City  College,  1914 

S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 
Cecil  Merne  Putnam  Cross  History 

A.B.,  Brown  University,  1915 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 
Howard  Benjamin  Cross  Zoology 

A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  19 15 
Almena  Dawley  Sociology 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  191 2 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 
Reginald  Scott  Dean  Geology 

S.B.,  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  1915 

S.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

S.M.M.,  Harvard  University,  1916 

John  William  Decker 

A.B.,  Richmond  College,  191 1 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1912 

Th.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 

Applicant,  Th.D.,  May,  1917 
Ernest  Woodruff  Delcamp 

A.B.,  Transylvania  College,  1907 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1909 
Minna  Caroline  Denton 

S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1901 

William  Diamond 

A.B.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Jay  Karl  Ditchy 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  191 1 
A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1913 

Pearl  Whitfield  Durkee 

A.B.,  Acadia  University,  1903 

S.B.  in  E.E.,  McGill  University,  1906 

Edward  Albert  Eberhardt 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1907 

A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1910 
William  Franklin  Edgerton 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1915 

Lionel  D.  Edie 

S.B.,  Colgate  University,  1915 
A.M.,  ibM.,  1916 

Arthur  Thompson  Evans 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1912 
A.M.,  University  of  Colorado,  1915 


Latin 

Household  Administration 

German 

Romance 

Physics 

German 

Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Political  Science 
Botany 
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Emanuel  Bernard  Fink 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1014 

Ida  Capen  Fleming 

A.B.,  McKendree  College,  1884 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

Bernard  Freyd 

A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  1916 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1917 

Mont  Robertson  Gabbert 

A.B.,  Transylvania  College,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Helen  Gardner 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1901 

Cornelius  Gouwens 

S.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1910 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1911 

Ernest  Hahn 

Diploma,  Concordia  College 

Mary  Grace  Hamilton 

A.B.,  University  of  California,  191 2 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

Rodney  Beecher  Harvey 

S.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1915 

Albert  Eustace  Haydon 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1901 
Th.B.,  ibid.,  1903 
D.B.,  ibid.,  1906 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1907 

Lesley  Henshaw 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  191 1 

Alison  Pugh  Hickson 

A.B.,  Furman  University,  1901 

Laird  Thomas  Hites 

A.B.,  William  Jewell  College,  1915 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 
Helen  Sard  Hughes 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 

A.M.,  ibid,  191 1 

William  Andrew  Irwin 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Clyo  Jackson 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1905 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1909 
Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1914 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 
Jens  Peter  Jensen 

A.B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1913 
William  Polk  Jesse 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1913 

M.E.,  ibid.,  1913 

Henry  Albert  Jones 

S.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1916 


Pathology 
Greek 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

History  of  Art 
Mathematics 

History 
English 

Botany 

Systematic  Theology 

History 

Physics 

Religious  Education 

English 

Old  Testament 

New  Testament 
Sociology 

Political  Economy 
Physics 

Botany 
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Rockwell  Cresap  Journey 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1912 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

Herbert  Hiram  King 

A.B.,  Ewing  College,  1904 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1906 

S.M.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1915 

Ernest  Preston  Lane 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1909 
A.M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1913 

Harry  Barney  Levey 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1916 

George  Everett  Marsh 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

1901 
E.E.,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  1909 

John  R.  Marshall 

S.B.,  Queen's  University,  1915 

Edward  Charles  Mason 

A.B.,  Drury  College,  1914 

Baldwin  Maxwell 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1915 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 
Robert  Valentine  Merrill 

A.B.,  Oxford  University,  1916 
Howard  E.  Middleton 

S.B.,  Iowa  State  College,  1916 

George  Elmer  Miller 

Sc.B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1910 

Fred  Benjamin  Millett 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1912 

Erik  Gustaf  Moberg 

S.B.,  University  of  North  Dakota,  1916 

Lawrence  Earl  McAllister 
A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1916 

Jackson  Benjamin  McKinney 
A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1909 
A.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  1913 

Davh)  McLaren 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1915 

A.M.,  ibid.,  19 16 
Henry  Max  McLaughlin 

S.B.,  Ohio  University,  1914 

A.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  1915 

Eva  May  Newman 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Arthur  Frederick  Peine 

A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  191 1 
A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1913 

Thomas  Guthrie  Phillips 

S.B.  in  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University,  191 2 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

George  Rawlings  Poage 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 


Political  Science 
Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physiology 
Geology 

Geology 

Physiological  Chemistry 

English 

Romance 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 

Chemistry 

English 

Zoology 

Physics 

English 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Latin 

History 

Botany 

History 
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Emma  Feild  Pope 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1912 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 
Anna  Almy  Raymond 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  iqio 

John  Andrew  Rice,  Jr. 

A.B.,  Tulane  University,  191 1 
B.A.,  Oxford  University,  1914 

William  Leeds  Richardson 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  191 1 
Mary  Meda  Rising 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1912 
Charles  James  Ritchey 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1910 

A.M.,  ibid.,  191 1 

A.M.,  Yale  University,  1913 

Edward  Stevens  Robinson 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1916 

Charles  Chamberlain  Root 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1909 

Leslie  Truesdale  Ross 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1916 
Mandayam  A.  Sampath 

A.B.,  Presidency  College,  India,  19 10 

S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 
(Ezra)  Dwight  Sanderson 

S.B.  in  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  1898 
Noel  Gharrett  Sargent 

A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  1915 

A.M.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1916 
Winfield  Scott 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  191 2 

S.M.,  University  of  Washington,  1916 
Howard  Martin  Sheaff 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1910 
James  Blaine  Shouse 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1901 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
Webster  Godman  Simon 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1914 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Robert  W.  Smith 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  19 16 

Warren  Braman  Smith 

A.B.,  Carroll  College,  191 2 

Caroline  Sparrow 

A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1900 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1903 

Leland  Johnson  Stacy 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1909 
DeWitt  Talmage  Starnes 

A.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga,  191 1 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 
Hannah  Bard  Steele 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1909 

A.M.,  ibid.,  191 2 


English 

Greek 
Latin 

Education 
Chemistry 
New  Testament 

Psychology 
Education 
Romance 
Botany 

Sociology 
Political  Science 

Chemistry 

Physiological  Chemistry 
Education 

Mathematics 

Political  Economy 

Anatomy 

History 

Physics 
English 

Astronomy 
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Irvine  Emerson  Stewart  Geology 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1914 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Lloyd  Lincoln  Stewart  Geology 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1914 
A.M.,  University  of  California,  1916 

Thomas  Mtjnger  Stokes  Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  19 15 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Calvin  Perry  Stone  Psychology 

A.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  1913 
A.M.,  Indiana  University,  1916 

Walter  Johann  Swartz  Latin 

A.B.,  William  Jewell  College,  1912 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

Herman  Vance  Tartar  Chemistry 

S.B.,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1902 

John  Wilson  Taylor  Greek 
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OUR  NEAREST  NEIGHBOR:    SOME 
THOUGHTS  ON  OUR  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  CANADA' 

By  CHARLES  ANDREWS  HUSTON 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University- 


Foreign  frontiers  march  with  ours  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent, 
South  as  well  as  North,  yet  it  needs  little  argument  to  justify  my  calling 
Canada  our  nearest  neighbor.  One  who  spent,  as  I  did,  part  of  one's 
youth  on  the  endless  prairies  of  the  Canadian  West,  still  called  in  those 
days  the  Great  Lone  Land,  and  part  of  it  in  crowded  Chicago  knows  that 
neighborhood  has  but  little  to  do  with  proximity.  It  springs  from  com- 
mon interests  and  common  ideals.  It  may  begin  in  business  intercourse, 
in  ties  of  blood,  in  shared  traditions,  but  its  ultimate  foundation  lies  in 
ethical  kinship — in  like-mindedness.  And  Canada  should  be  our  neigh- 
bor by  all  these  ties. 

One  scarcely  realizes,  unless  one  has  consulted  the  figures  of  America's 
trade,  how  extensive  is  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Canada.  Of 
course  all  trade  relations  have  been  distorted  by  the  war,  so  that  to  get 
normal  figures  we  must  go  back  of  1914.  Before  the  war,  then,  who 
was  our  largest  customer  ?  The  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  buying  from 
us  annually  about  $600,000,000  worth.  Who  came  next?  Not  Ger- 
many, nor  France.  Germany  bought,  in  the  year  191 2-13,  $331,000,000 
worth  of  our  goods,  France  $146,000,000,  Canada  $415,000,000.     Canada 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  held  in  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  June  12,  191 7. 
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with  her  eight  million  people  is  a  market  for  us  second  only  to  that 
afforded  by  the  forty-five  million  of  the  United  Kingdom,  buying  from 
us  under  pre-war  conditions  more  than  all  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Mexico  together,  more  than  all  Asia,  with  Africa  and 
Oceania  thrown  in.  We  have  labored  painfully  to  build  up  a  trade  with 
South  America,  but  in  1912-13  we  sold  to  the  whole  continent  less  by 
50  per  cent  than  to  the  market  just  at  our  door.  And,  too,  we  buy  from 
Canada  more  than  from  any  South  American  country,  more  than  from 
any  European  country  except  Great  Britain,  France,  and,  under  normal 
conditions,  Germany. 

But  we  are  neighbors  not  merely  by  locality  and  economic  dealings. 
These  are  less  important  than  the  more  fundamental  harmonies  in  blood, 
in  speech,  in  institutions,  social,  political,  and  religious,  which  make  the 
two  nations  so  essentially  akin  that  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  effort  to  insist 
upon  the  point.  Yet  here,  too,  some  considerations  are  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Probably  no  other  two  nations  are  so  intermingled  in  blood  as  the 
Canadian  and  the  American.  There  are  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
a  majority  of  the  population  are  Canadian  born,  and  in  some  communities 
in  Western  Canada  the  converse  is  true.  There  are  about  eight  million 
people  in  Canada  and  about  one  million  of  Canadian  birth  in  this  country. 
There  are  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  Americans  in  Canada.  Nor 
is  the  significance  of  the  exchange  fully  revealed  in  the  mere  citation  of 
numbers.  No  list  of  the  builders  of  Canada  would  be  complete  without 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Van  Horn  and  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the 
former  and  the  present  presidents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway — 
both  Americans.  The  representative  of  the  Dominion  at  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  is  Sir  George  Perley,  an 
American.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Canadians  on  this  side  of  the 
line  we  have  owed  much  to  Simon  Newcomb,  the  great  astronomer;  to 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone;  to  publicists  like 
Franklin  K.  Lane;  to  educators  like  President  Schurman;  to  captains 
of  industry  like  James  J.  Hill;  and  to  spiritual  leaders  like  Bishop  Brent 
of  the  Philippines,  and  our  own  Bishop  Anderson.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  the  American  stage  has  been  brightened  by  Julia  Arthur  and 
Margaret  Anglin,  and  gladdened  by  Marie  Dressier  and  May  Irwin, 
while  the  silent  drama  has  among  its  most  charming  exponents  Mary 
Pickford — all  Canadians.  Who's  Who  in  America  has  often  been  used 
to  measure  the  contributions  made  by  one  or  another  source  to  the 
national  life.     Of  the  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth  who  have  bio- 
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graphical  mention  in  that  publication  France  is  the  birthplace  of  69, 
Germany  of  388,  England  of  426,  and  Canada  heads  the  list  with  464. 

But  the  possibilities  of  friendship  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  most  deeply  rooted  in  their  institutions  and  ideals.  How 
essentially  alike  these  are  need  only  be  hinted  at.  The  countries  share 
a  common  speech,  a  common  literary  heritage,  a  common  law.  Both 
are  in  government  federal  states  organized  along  similar  lines,  though 
with  important  differences  of  detail.  Both  are  self-governed  by  a 
suffrage  practically  universal.  Women  vote  in  almost  all  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  and  a  national  suffrage  measure  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment is  practically  assured  of  passing  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament. 

Economically  and  socially  the  countries  confront  the  same  problems, 
and  in  their  attempts  at  solution  each  has  often  sought  to  learn  from  the 
other.  The  Canadian  Railway  Commission  has  profited  by  the  expe- 
rience of  our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Disputes  act  has  been  under  the  closest  scrutiny  during  the  past  few 
years  in  this  country.  Our  educational  institutions  and  organizations 
are  closely  similar,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  two  systems  are  related 
in  personnel  as  well  as  in  ideals.  The  same  things  are  true  of  the  churches 
of  the  two  nations.  No  state  church  exists  in  either  country,  and  in 
religion,  as  in  education,  social  institutions,  and  politics,  the  same  essen- 
tial democracy  prevails. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  an  enduring  amity 
between  the  two  countries  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  only  mention. 
Along  four  thousand  miles  of  contiguous  territory,  the  major  part  of  the 
boundary  unmarked  by  any  natural  division  line,  there  is  neither  fort 
nor  battle-fleet,  nor  has  there  been  for  now  over  a  hundred  years. 

II 

The  presence  on  this  continent  of  two  such  communities,  apparently 
predestined  for  friendship,  should  be  an  inestimable  force  for  good  in  the 
co-operative  solution  of  common  problems  and  in  the  development  of 
a  Pan-American  good  fellowship.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  possi- 
bilities of  co-operation  and  friendship  are  only  imperfectly  realized.  It 
is  this  which  has  led  me  to  trespass  on  your  patience  by  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  things  which  might  make  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  a  unique  sense  neighbor  nations.  A  great  many  of  our 
people  have  never  had  their  attention  directed  to  these  matters,  and 
they  think  of  Canada,  when  they  think  of  her  at  all,  only  as  a  picturesque 
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hinterland  of  the  United  States,  quaintly  Old  World  in  the  East,  and 
vaguely  but  creditably  American  in  the  West.  And  on  the  Canadian 
side  our  ignorance  or  indifference  is  repaid  with  a  feeling  which  is  but 
mildly  described  as  a  sadly  imperfect  sympathy  with  us. 

It  is,  I  believe,  rather  a  surprising  statement  to  a  large  number  of 
our  fellow-citizens  that  a  great  and,  until  April  of  this  year,  a  widening 
estrangement  threatened  these  sister-nations.  Happily  the  most  imme- 
diately patent  source  of  that  estrangement  disappeared  with  our  align- 
ment with  the  Allies  in  the  war.  It  is  because,  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  that  great  decision  brought  about  in  Canada,  we  can  see  the  pro- 
pitious moment  for  establishing  a  genuine  understanding  and  a  genuine 
amity  between  the  two  nations  that  I  have  chosen  to  speak  on  this  topic. 

Ill 

As  a  nation  we  have  given  little  attention  to  international  politics 
of  any  kind,  and  the  international  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  doubly  masked  from  view.  In  the  first  place,  most 
Americans  still  think  of  them  as  purely  a  phase  of  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions. Most  Americans  are  quite  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission — that  remarkable  device  for  the  prompt 
solution  of  a  very  large  part  of  our  possible  international  differences  with 
Canada  by  means  of  the  combined  powers  of  adjudication  and  interme- 
diation of  a  permanent  and  continuously  operative  board,  composed  of 
three  Americans  and  three  Canadians.  In  fact,  many  Americans  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  Canada  can  frame  any  of  her  own  international 
arrangements,  that  she  has  framed  her  own  tariffs  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  her  own  commercial  treaties  for  more  than  a  decade,  without 
even  a  representative  of  Downing  Street  present  at  the  negotiations. 

In  the  second  place,  not  only  does  this  lack  of  discrimination  between 
Anglo-American  and  Canadian-American  dealings  mask  our  relations 
with  Canada,  but  the  very  similarity  of  language  and  customs,  the  very 
proximity  of  Canada,  conceals  from  our  habitual  thinking  the  fact  of 
our  political  separateness.  I  crossed  the  line  from  Canada  southward 
once  with  a  bulky  American  banker  who  was  returning  from  his  summer 
camp  in  Manitoba.  I  had  been  helping  him  pull  his  trunk  from  a  pile 
in  a  swaying  baggage  car  so  that  the  customs  officer  might  see  whether 
there  were  any  diamonds  concealed  in  the  camp  outfit.  As  the  banker 
mopped  his  brow  he  said  to  me:  "I've  voted  the  Republican  ticket  for 
thirty-five  years,  but  every  time  I  have  to  go  through  this  performance 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  vote  against  the  G.O.P.  next  time.     My  Lord, 
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man,  it  isn't  natural!    Canada  isn't  a  foreign  country.     You  might  be 
a  Canadian  yourself  and  I  shouldn't  know  it." 

Even  here  it  was  the  economic  rather  than  the  purely  political  element 
that  was  uppermost  in  my  friend's  thought.  Canada  is  our  best  foreign 
customer,  but  we  think  of  her,  not  as  a  separate  market,  but  as  a  part  of 
our  own.  A  Chicago  manufacturer  of  bunting  this  last  winter  sent  his 
circulars  announcing  the  higher  price  of  American  flags  to  Canadian  as 
well  as  to  American  buyers  of  bunting.  He  did  not  know  that  less  than 
three  years  ago  the  Dominion  Parliament  had  debated  for  a  whole  day 
the  question  of  prohibiting  entirely  the  flying  of  the  American  flag  in 
Canada. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  think  of  Canada  as  having  a  mind  and  a  national 
will  of  her  own.  We  find  it  almost  unbelievable  that  she  should  have 
hardened  her  national  heart  against  us.  We  have  for  years  taken 
Canadian  friendship  for  granted.  In  my  twenty  years'  residence  in  this 
country  I  have  never  heard  or  known  of  any  unfriendliness  to  Canada. 
So  far  as  she  has  evoked  any  feeling,  it  has  been  one  of  slightly  amused, 
but  wholly  good-humored,  approval.  We  have  felt  that  she  had  failed 
for  a  long  time  to  make  the  most  of  her  economic  possibilities — a  failure 
probably  due  to  her  British  slowness.  We  have  felt  that  she  had,  some- 
where in  a  vague  and  indefinite  past,  missed  the  turn  of  the  road  that 
should  have  led  from  the  subject  status  of  colonial  dependency  to  the 
adulthood  of  independence.  But  we  have  been  taking  a  sort  of  avun- 
cular pride  in  her  material  progress  during  the  last  quarter-century — the 
period,  we  recognize,  of  American  immigration  to  the  Canadian  West — 
and  that  pride  has  heightened  to  a  genuine  and  generous  enthusiasm  over 
the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Canadians  in  the  Great  War  at  Ypres 
and  Vimy  Ridge.  Never  has  the  United  States  been  so  conscious  of  the 
younger  nation  to  the  north,  never  so  friendly,  never  so  generously 

proud. 

IV 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  today  this  new  interest  and 
this  heightened  friendliness  on  our  part  have  not  met  with  an  equally 
cordial  response  in  Canada.  Of  course  much  of  the  resentment  which 
has  characterized  Canadian  comment  on  the  United  States  during  the 
last  two  years  was  due  to  the  war — not,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  because 
Canadians  felt  justified  in  urging  that  the  United  States  ought  herself 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  but  because  they  felt  the  doubt  in  the  American 
mind  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  Allied  cause,  and  particularly  as  to 
the  motives  with  which  Great  Britain  entered  the  war.     And  that  doubt 
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they  bitterly  resented.  Even  the  fairest  of  the  Canadian  papers — papers 
like  the  Montreal  Witness — have  been  ungenerous  in  their  comments, 
unfair,  as  English  liberal  organs  were  not,  to  President  Wilson's  policy 
of  neutrality  and  even  more  to  his  attempt  to  secure  a  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  Allies  would  make  peace.  Parliamentary  debate, 
although  it  is  in  general  conducted  in  Canada  with  commendable 
restraint,  has  been  similarly  ungenerous  at  times,  and  the  tone  of  popular 
talk  free  from  the  responsibility  of  published  utterance  was,  as  I  heard 
it  last  year,  really  alarming  to  one  who  cherishes,  as  I  think  we  all  do, 
a  hope  that  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  of  our  continent  may 
be,  not  only  brothers  in  arms,  but  brothers  in  the  still  more  trying  days 
of  readjustment  after  the  war. 

But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  it  was  our 
attitude  toward  the  war  that  was  the  source  of  Canadian  antipathy. 
If  that  were  so,  we  could  now  be  more  hopeful  for  the  future.  But  the 
war  only  deepened  a  pre-existing  feeling;  it  did  not  originate  it.  The 
roots  of  that  feeling  are  buried  in  Canadian  history. 

The  dominant  tradition  in  Canadian  political  life  even  today  is  that 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  They  are  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Canada;  descent  from  them  gives  the  "Mayflower"  cachet  to  a  Canada 
family.  And  these  people  have  bequeathed  to  Canada  a  legacy  of  dis- 
trust and  even  hate  for  the  American  Republic — a  legacy  which  has  been 
handed  down  with  little  loss  of  potency  through  four  generations  by 
patriotic  oratory,  by  school  and  popular  history,  and  through  the  power- 
ful means  of  family  tradition.  This  United  Empire-Loyalist  influence  is 
strongest  in  the  East.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley, 
the  English  historian,  estimates  that  50  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Loyalists.  And,  though  the  ratio  is 
smaller  in  Ontario,  the  children  of  the  Loyalist  pioneers  of  that  most 
powerful  of  the  provinces  have  wealth,  social  importance,  and  political 
influence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Who  were  these  Loyalists  ?  They  were  the  people  Americans  used 
to  call  Tories,  men  who  took  the  side  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  They  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  well-to-do 
and  conservative  classes  of  the  Colonies.  Men  and  women  of  education, 
refinement,  and  wealth,  their  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  their  pre- 
vious prosperity.  Many  of  them  were  driven  from  their  homes,  many 
were  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered,  or  thrown  into  prison.  Not  a  few 
Loyalists  were  hanged  as  traitors  to  the  newly  declared  Republic.  Some 
who  had  escaped  with  little  persecution  during  the  war  were,  after  it 
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had  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Revolutionists,  refused  access  to  the 
courts;  their  property  was  confiscated,  their  debtors  released,  their  lives 
made  a  burden  by  ostracism  and  petty  persecution.  The  British  govern- 
ment, which  had  failed  adequately  to  protect  these  people  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  made  some  tardy  amends  by  giving  them  grants  of  land  in 
the  newly  opened  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  in  the 
primeval  wilderness  of  Ontario. 

Memories  of  the  privations  and  hardships  to  which,  many  of  them 
in  middle  life  or  old  age,  they  had  been  driven  from  luxurious  homes; 
of  the  Bad  Year  when  the  crops  sown  among  the  stumps  of  the  virgin 
forest  did  not  mature,  when  the  dole  of  powder  and  shot  given  them  by 
the  English  government  had  been  exhausted,  and  gaunt  men  prowled 
through  the  woods,  seeking  with  poles  or  axes  birds  or  animals  to  kill 
for  food  for  their  starving  wives  and  children — these  are  the  stories 
Canadian  boys  read  in  their  school  histories  and  hear  in  their  homes  to 
reinforce  the  lesson  of  loyalty  to  a  United  Empire.  Unfortunately  there 
is  a  collateral  implication  difficult  to  avoid,  and  too  often  not  avoided, 
of  hostility  to  the  Republic  as  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  the 
founders  of  the  English-speaking  Canada  of  today  endured. 

To  deepen  the  bitterness  with  which  the  Loyalists  regarded  the 
country  which  had  exiled  them,  the  War  of  181 2  called  their  sons  to 
arms  to  defend  the  lands  so  newly  and  so  hardly  won  from  the  wilderness. 
The  war  was  none  of  Canada's  making,  yet  most  of  the  land  battles  of 
three  bloody  years  were  fought  on  Canadian  soil  defended  by  Canadian 
militia. 

V 

A  second  root  of  Canadian  bitterness  grows  in  the  soil  of  the  history 
of  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Twice  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion  has  one  of  its  political  parties  made  reciprocity 
in  trade  with  the  United  States  the  principal  plank  in  its  platform  and 
twice  has  the  result  been  disruption  of  the  party  and  its  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  polls.  In  1891  the  adoption  by  the  Liberal  party  of  unre- 
stricted reciprocity  as  its  platform  alienated  Edward  Blake,  its  long- 
time leader,  from  its  ranks  and  enabled  the  aged  Conservative  chieftain, 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  to  sweep  the  country  with  his  ringing  declaration, 
"A  British  subject  was  I  born,  a  British  subject  will  I  die,"  and  his 
followers'  war  cry,  "The  Old  Man,  the  Old  Flag,  and  the  Old  Policy"— 
the  policy  of  a  tariff  wall  against  the  Americans.  Just  twenty  years 
later    the    Laurier   ministry,    popular,    successful,   apparently  firmly 
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intrenched  in  power,  went  to  the  country  on  the  platform  of  a  new  reci- 
procity arrangement.  Sir  Clifford  Sif ton,  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  younger 
leaders,  went  into  opposition,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  large  majority  was  swept  away  and  the  Conservatives  returned 
to  power.  Facts  of  this  sort  challenge  attention  and  require  explana- 
tion.    Here,  too,  the  explanation  lies  in  history. 

After  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  now  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  had  been  united  into  the  one  province  of  Canada,  and  respon- 
sible self-government  had  been  conferred  on  the  colony,  there  began  a 
period  of  active  trade  between  Canada  and  her  great  southern  neighbor, 
and  a  desire  for  closer  relations  grew  with  the  emancipation  of  both 
English  and  American  thought  from  the  early  arguments  for  high  tariffs. 

Synchronously  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  British  Parlia- 
ment allowed  Canada  to  repeal  by  her  own  legislation  any  of  the  duties 
which  the  British  government  had  previously  imposed  on  foreign  goods 
imported  into  Canada.  In  1847  Canada  availed  herself  of  this  right 
and  erased  from  her  laws  the  tariff  of  1S42,  the  last  British-framed  tariff 
for  Canada.  Free  trade  for  Canada  meant  naturally  trade  with  her 
nearest  neighbor,  and  in  1854  the  first  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  acting  for  Canada.  Under 
its  operation  trade  between  the  two  countries  more  than  doubled  in 
thirteen  years.  New  trade  lines  were  established,  and  friendly  relations 
were  rapidly  developing  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  In  this  war 
Canadian  sympathy  was  almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  North,  over 
10,000  Canadians  enlisting  as  volunteers  in  the  northern  armies.  But 
unfortunately  official  Toryism  in  England  sympathized  with  the  South, 
and  the  United  States  did  not  distinguish  the  governing  class  of  England 
from  the  people  of  Canada.  As  a  consequence,  despite  anxious  requests 
and  embassies  from  Canada  to  Washington  in  1865  and  1866,  the  United 
States  abrogated  the  treaty  in  the  latter  year.  Mingled  with  the  ill-will 
caused  by  the  war,  another  motive  openly  avowed  was  to  "  starve  Canada 
into  annexation." 

The  repeal  did  seriously  affect  Canadian  trade,  and  a  long  business 
depression  followed.  But  the  confederation  of  the  British  provinces  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  the  solution  devised  for  the  problem. 
Barred  from  her  southern  market,  Canada  reached  east  and  west  and 
by  rail  and  waterway  linked  together  the  straggling  provinces,  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  Intercolonial  and 
Grand  Trunk  railways,  and  then  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the 
vast  west  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.    The  task  was  herculean;  it  made 
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and  wrecked,  not  merely  private  fortunes,  but  governments  as  well. 
Geography  had  to  be  defied;  nature  itself  had  set  barriers  of  wilderness 
and  mountain  range  against  the  enterprise.  A  prominent  Canadian 
public  man  prophesied  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  would  not  earn  enough 
to  buy  grease  for  its  car-axles.  But  difficulties  were  overcome,  new 
markets  developed,  new  currents  of  trade  induced,  and  out  of  the  struggle 
a  united  Canada  emerged. 

At  first  the  Dominion  government  did  not  retaliate  against  the  high 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  A  revenue  duty  of  15  and  later  of  17!  per 
cent  was  imposed  on  all  imports,  whether  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  elsewhere.  And  in  1869  and  1873  renewed  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  but  without 
success.  Not  until  1878  did  Canada  adopt  a  protective  tariff,  and  not 
even  then  did  she  give  up  efforts  for  freer  trade  with  the  republic. 

But  a  growing  national  consciousness,  a  sense  of  national  pride  in 
the  extraordinary  development  taking  place  in  the  new  Canadian  West, 
and  the  Loyalist  tradition,  all-powerful  in  those  early  days  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  Ontario,  together  with  a  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
in  French  Canada,  differing  in  origin,  but  equal  in  fervor — all  these  ele- 
ments combined  to  make  the  young  Dominion  very  zealous  that  better 
trade  relations  should  not  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  annexation. 
Every  utterance,  whether  deliberate  or  casual,  of  American  public  men 
which  might  seem  to  indicate  an  ambition  to  absorb  Canada  into  the 
Republic  was,  and  still  is,  blazoned  abroad  throughout  the  Dominion 
by  those  who  oppose  closer  commercial  relations  on  the  ground  that 
these  will  lead  to  annexation.  Nor,  unhappily,  have  such  utterances 
been  hard  to  find.  In  1888  Senator  Sherman  declared,  "our  whole 
history  since  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  Great  Britain  in  1763  has  been 
a  continuous  warning  that  we  cannot  be  at  peace  with  each  other  except 
by  political  and  commercial  union."  And  later  utterances  are  still  too 
fresh  in  men's  minds  to  require  repetition. 

Still  the  efforts  to  obtain  free-trade  relations  persisted  up  to  the 
nineties,  renewed  by  almost  every  new  ministry  until,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  shortly  after  his  accession  to 
power,  he  announced  that  an  end  had  come  to  expeditions  to  Washing- 
ton. The  next  overtures,  he  said,  must  come  from  the  United  States. 
They  did  in  1910,  in  the  form  of  the  reciprocity  movement  initiated  by 
President  Taft. 

In  explaining  the  crushing  defeat  which  that  measure  received  in 
Canada,  one  of  its  leading  advocates,  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  editor  of  the 
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Liberal  organ,  the  Toronto  Globe,  wrote  as  follows:  "The  truth  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  election  was  ....  the  vague  prejudice 
against  the  United  States,  the  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  American  poli- 
ticians, and  the  uneasy  fear  that  freer  trade  relations  might  in  some  way 
lead  to  closer  political  connection." 

In  the  meantime  Canada  had  been  making  vigorous  efforts  to  build 
up  her  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Conservative  ministers  had 
more  than  once  broached  the  idea  of  an  intra-Imperial  system  of  mutual 
preferential  tariffs,  but  Great  Britain  was  unwilling  to  abandon  her  own 
policy  of  free  trade.  It  remained  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  grant  a 
preference  to  the  United  Kingdom  without  waiting  for  any  reciprocal 
action  on  her  part. 

In  his  study  of  the  subjects  indicated  by  his  title,  Reciprocity, 
Preferential  Trade  and  Annexation,  Professor  Allin,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions:  "The  book  bears,"  he  says, 
"the  most  convincing  testimony  to  the  self-sacrificing  loyalty  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Canadian  people  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
and  to  their  firm  attachment  to  the  polity  and  free  institutions  of  the 
mother-country." 

In  fine,  then,  the  history  of  our  trade  relations  discloses,  as  Dr. 
Macdonald  puts  it  in  the  article  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
"  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  the  subconsciousness  of  Canada  a  resent- 
ment at  the  open  disregard  of  Canadian  interests  manifested  by  the 
United  States  in  every  amendment  of  the  American  tariff."  From  the 
purely  economic  point  of  view  this  has  given  us,  however,  little  concern. 
Even  the  now  considerable  preference  given  Great  Britain  has  not 
hitherto  seriously  affected  our  trade  with  Canada.  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  future  friendly  relations  we  must  take  into  account  this  sub- 
conscious resentment  of  which  Dr.  Macdonald  speaks. 

To  sum  up,  Canadian-American  relations  have  been  and  are  being 
vitally  affected  by  these  two  distinct  but  closely  related  factors:  a  tra- 
dition of  loyalty  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  belief  that  Canada  must 
for  her  national  safety  remain  economically  independent  of  the  United 

States. 

VI 

With  respect  to  both  these  elements  of  Canadian  policy  the  pres- 
ent war  has  brought  consequences  of  great  importance.  It  has  given  a 
deeper  meaning  to  loyalty  to  a  united  Empire  and  it  has  stressed  as  the 
avenue  of  economic  independence  of  the  United  States  a  system  of 
intra-Imperial  preferential  tariffs.  Each  of  these  points  requires  some 
consideration. 
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The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Imperial  tradition  has  never  been  better 
stated  than  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  191 5.  "The  Empire,"  he  said, 
"seems  to  us  something  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  When  mighty 
armies  from  the  Dominions  and  the  Dependencies  arrayed  themselves 
in  battle-line,  a  new  and  impressive  epoch  in  its  history  was  marked. 
These  pregnant  events  have  already  given  birth  to  a  new  order.  It  is 
realized  that  great  policies  and  questions  which  concern  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war  cannot  in  future  be  assumed  by  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  alone." 

Nor  was  this  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dominions  alone.  The  mother- 
country  also  realized  the  fact.  As  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Samuels  has  written : 
"The  question  is  no  longer  whether  an  organic  union  is  desirable  in  prin- 
ciple; the  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  an  acceptable  and 
workable  plan." 

But,  even  while  he  was  writing,  the  first  lines  of  the  new  plan  were 
being  traced  by  his  fellow-commoner  Lloyd  George.  Immediately  upon 
his  accession  to  the  premiership  Mr.  George  summoned  to  London  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  over-seas  Dominions  to  constitute,  with  the  British 
War  Cabinet  of  five,  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  which  should  deal  with 
all  the  direct  issues  of  war  and  peace.  The  same  men  were  also  organized 
as  an  Imperial  War  Conference,  to  devise  plans  for  meeting  the  larger 
problems  which  the  war  has  raised — problems  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  education. 

During  the  months  just  passed  the  deliberations  of  these  bodies 
have  been  going  on,  and  so  impressed  were  the  British  members  with 
their  results  that  a  formal  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Dominions  by 
the  Premier  on  behalf  of  the  British  government  to  make  this  War 
Cabinet  a  permanent  Imperial  Cabinet  which  shall  meet  every  year  to 
consider  the  problems  of  the  Empire. 

Just  what  form  the  closer  organization  of  the  Empire,  thus  fore- 
shadowed, shall  take  was  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  War  Confer- 
ence deferred  to  be  considered  by  what  we  should  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  is  to  be  summoned  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
war.  But  the  principle  has  already  been  laid  down  that  in  foreign 
affairs  "the  over-seas  Dominions  shall  be  consulted  before  the  Empire 
is  committed  to  any  proposal  of  foreign  policy  which  might  involve 
the  issues  of  war  and  peace."  Moreover,  the  Conference  unanimously 
resolved  it  to  be  their  view  that  any  reorganization  "while  thoroughly 
preserving  all  existing  powers  of  self-government  and  complete  control 
of  domestic  affairs  should  be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the 
Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth,  and 
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of  India  as  an  important  portion  of  the  same,  should  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  to  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy 
and  in  foreign  relations,  and  should  provide  effective  arrangements  for 
continuous  consultation  in  all  important  matters  of  Imperial  concern, 
and  for  such  necessary  concerted  action  founded  on  consultation  as  the 
several  governments  may  determine." 

In  discussing  Lloyd  George's  proposed  Imperial  Cabinet,  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  one  of  Canada's  representatives,  said  last  month  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament:  "It  does  not  sacrifice  in  the  slightest  degree  the  autonomy 
or  power  of  self-government  which  is  possessed  by  everyone  of  the 

over-seas  Dominions The  ministers  from  over  seas  go  there  as 

heads  of  their  own  governments.  They  are  responsible  to  their  own 
parliaments;  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  goes  there  responsible 
to  his  Parliament.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  any  existing  power  of  self- 
government.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opportunity  for  consul- 
tation, co-operation,  and  united  action,  which  I  think  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole." 

Whatever  form,  then,  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  takes,  it 
is  clear  that  it  can  result  only  in  increased  pride  on  Canada's  part  over 
her  share  in  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth  and  in  strength- 
ened attachment  to  it. 

VII 

Reverting  now  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Canada's 
trade  policies,  may  we  first  recall  that  even  prior  to  the  war  Canada 
had  without  any  quid  pro  quo  from  the  United  Kingdom  granted  the 
mother-country  a  tariff  preference  which  began  at  12I  per  cent  in  189S 
and  has  twice  since  been  increased,  until  now  it  averages  33%  per  cent. 
Similar  preferences  have  since  been  granted  by  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  in  1903  and  by  Australia  in  190S.  The  War  Conference  this 
year  adopted  a  resolution  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  time  has  arrived 
when  all  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  Imperial  resources,  and  especially  to  making  the  Empire  independent 
of  other  countries  in  respect  of  food  supplies,  raw  materials,  and  essential 
industries.  With  these  objects  in  view,  this  Conference  expresses  itself 
in  favor  of:  (1)  the  principle  that  each  part  of  the  Empire,  having  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  our  Allies,  shall  give  specially  favorable  treat- 
ment and  facilities  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Sir  Robert  Borden,  explaining 
the  import  of  the  resolution,  has  said:    "It  does  not  involve  taxation 
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of  food;  it  does  not  involve  taxation  of  anything.  It  does  not  make 
any  change  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
declined  to  invite  them  to  make  changes  in  their  fiscal  policy.  These 
matters  are  within  their  control  as  our  fiscal  policy  is  within  our  control. 
And  I  would  go  farther  and  say  that  the  people  of  Canada  would  not 
desire  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  change  their  fiscal  policy 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  producers  of  this  country, 
especially  if  the  proposed  fiscal  changes  should  involve  any  injustice 
that  could  be  regarded  as  oppressive  by  any  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  What  this  proposal  looks  to  is  this,  that  we 
can,  within  the  Empire,  get  better  and  cheaper  facilities  of  communica- 
tion than  we  have  enjoyed  up  to  the  present  time." 

From  this  and  other  public  discussion  we  may  infer  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ultimate  character  of  the  proposed  intra-Imperial  preference 
still  remains  open.  It  may  mean  the  erection  of  a  general  high  tariff 
wall  around  the  British  Empire  to  exclude  all  but  intra-Imperial  com- 
merce, or  it  may  be  a  preference  the  tariff  elements  of  which  will  be 
confined  to  such  duties  on  particular  commodities  as  are  found  necessary 
to  preserve  the  industries  and  secure  the  products  essential  to  national 
defense.  Whether  the  policy  be  general  and  exclusive  or  limited  and 
liberal  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  the  friendly  or  unfriendly 
relations  that  the  states  within  the  commonwealth  bear  to  neighboring 
nations  outside  the  British  group. 

VIII 

What  lesson  may  we  draw  from  this  history?  Is  it  only  that  the 
past  is  the  future's  deadliest  foe  ?  One  sometimes  fears  so,  but  it  need 
not  be.  Two  things  seem  to  me  to  be  suggested.  First,  we  must  lay 
aside  as  sheer  folly  the  hope — if  it  is  still  honestly  cherished  by  any 
intelligent  American — that  Canada  is  destined  to  become  a  part  of  a 
single  nation  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pole.  The  destiny 
of  Canada  is  bound  up  now  beyond  all  peradventure  with  that  great 
federation  of  autonomous  states  somewhat  misleadingly  called  the 
British  Empire — a  federation  already  realizing  in  some  measure  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  splendid  vision  of  the  establishment  among  the  really 
free  and  self-governed  people  of  the  world  of  a  concert  of  purpose  and 
of  action  directed  to  insuring  the  observance  of  the  principles  of  peace 
and  justice. 

We  must  make  up  our  mind  to  treat  Canada  even  in  our  thoughts, 
not  as  a  possible  group  of  states  in  the  Union,  nor  yet  as  a  colony  of  a 
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foreign  power — a  dependency  whose  wish  or  will  aside  from  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  negligible — but  as  a  free  nation,  jealous  of  her  freedom; 
sensitive,  perhaps  oversensitive,  to  any  patronage  or  condescension; 
proud  of  her  economic  independence  even  of  Great  Britain,  of  her 
recognized  right  to  make  her  own  tariffs  and  her  own  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  powers;  but  at  the  same  time  devotedly  loyal  to  the  British 
consociation  of  which  she  is  a  loved  and  honored  member,  and  to  which 
she  is  bound,  not  only  by  kinship  and  tradition,  but  by  the  free  outpour- 
ing of  her  sons'  best  blood. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  Canada  is  to  play  her  full  part  in  the 
concert  of  those  powers  which  cherish  and  maintain  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, we  must  help  her  to  realize  that,  if  by  ties  of  interest  and  affection 
she  is  British,  still  by  equally  binding  ties  she  is  American  and  has 
duties  and  privileges  arising  from  her  position  on  this  continent. 

In  addressing  the  latest  Pan-American  conference  at  Washington, 
President  Wilson  eloquently  and  justly  pointed  out  that  the  states  of 
America  have  recently  "become  conscious  of  a  new  and  more  vital 
community  of  interest  and  moral  partnership  in  affairs.  They  are," 
he  went  on,  "a  unit  in  world-affairs,  spiritual  partners  standing  together 
because  thinking  together,  quick  with  common  sympathies  and  common 
ideals."  Is  there  a  word  in  all  this  which  might  not  fitly  have  been 
addressed  to  Canada?  Yet  at  this  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress 
Canada  was  not  an  invited  guest.  Looked  at  from  either  an  economic 
or  a  political  point  of  view,  Canada  is  an  important  part  of  Pan-America. 
Is  it  not  rather  absurd,  not  to  say  unneighborly,  to  hold  a  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress  and  leave  her  out  ?  Where  the  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered are  commercial,  educational,  and  scientific,  should  not  a  country 
which  in  volume  of  commerce,  in  cultural  advancement,  and  in  scientific 
interests  and  attainment  ranks  among  the  first  of  American  nations 
be  a  participant?  Might  it  not  be  a  wise  and  friendly  act  for  the 
United  States  to  suggest  that  Canada  be  invited  to  meet  with  her 
sister-states  in  the  coming  Pan-American  Financial  Congress  of  191 7 
and  be  represented  on  the  high  commission  which  is  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  the  unification  of  commercial  laws  on  the  American  continents  ? 

IX 

These  two  suggestions  as  to  our  recognition  of  Canada's  place  in 
two  great  world-systems,  the  British  Empire  and  the  Pan-American 
community,  with  all  that  is  implied  of  the  possibility,  through  her 
twofold  relationship,  of  mediating  friendship  between  these  two  great 
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democratic  alliances,  lead  to  some  further  suggestions  as  to  a  course  of 
action  on  our  part. 

We  must  give  greater  weight  than  we  have  hitherto  done  to  two 
important  factors  in  international  relations — the  historical  and  the  per- 
sonal. To  understand  the  peculiar  position  of  Canada  as  part  of  the 
British  Imperial  commonwealth  and  also  of  the  Pan-American  union  is 
going  to  be  hard  for  us — impossible  unless  we  acquaint  ourselves  more 
than  we  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  do  with  Canada's  history,  includ- 
ing in  that  term  the  promise  of  her  future.  Singular,  indeed,  is  our 
American  indifference  to  the  history  of  other  countries  than  our  own, 
but  most  singular  is  our  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  politics 
of  that  great  confederation  which  is  not  merely  our  nearest  neighbor, 
but  also  the  neighbor  whose  history  and  political  experience  are  so  closely 
akin  to  ours  as  to  furnish  a  field  of  the  most  enlightening  comparisons 
with  our  own.  The  romance  of  Canadian  history  does  not  end  with 
Parkman.  It  is  not  ended  yet.  As  Mr.  J.  D.  Rogers,  the  historio- 
geographer,  has  finely  said:  "  Saintliness  made  Quebec,  Patriotism  made 
Ontario,  and  Adventure  made  Western  Canada,  so  that  spiritual  forces, 
like  Northern  Lights,  spanned  the  whole  width  of  Canada  from  ocean  to 
ocean."  And  the  economic  and  political  teachings  to  be  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  our  sister-federal  union  need  no  emphasis  before  this 
audience. 

Yet  where  is  the  American  university  with  a  chair  of  Canadian  his- 
tory and  institutions  ?  In  my  own  university,  I  am  proud  to  say,  we 
have  a  professor  of  Latin-American  history,  another  of  Japanese  history 
and  institutions,  and  one  of  the  history  of  Australia  and  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  the  East.  We  have  not  yet  a  course  on  Canadian  history. 
In  the  list  of  doctoral  theses  recently  published  or  now  in  process  in  the 
field  of  political  science — a  list  published  last  year  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association — one  thesis  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  was  on  a  distinctly  Canadian  topic,  and  two  others, 
dealing  with  Anglo-American  relations  generally,  may  be  reckoned  as  in 
part  relating  to  Canada.  In  the  similar  list  published  in  1916  by  the 
American  Historical  Association  three  Canadian  topics  were  listed  out 
of  over  two  hundred — one  being  the  one  already  counted  in  the  political 
science  list.     There  were  eight  on  Latin-American  history. 

But,  even  when  the  universities  awaken  to  the  opportunity  for  fruit- 
ful investigation  that  Canadian  history  and  politics  afford  American 
scholars,  the  task  we  contemplate  will  be  only  begun.  University  people 
are  but  the  leaven  in  the  great  mass  of  American  folk.    The  history  that 
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the  average  citizen  learns  ends  with  his  high-school  days  and  is  confined 
chiefly  to  United  States  history.  It  is  here  that  work  must  be  done  if 
our  people  are  to  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  of  friendship 
with  our  northern  neighbor. 

From  our  high-school  histories  of  the  United  States  how  little  can  our 
children  learn  of  the  intimate  relations  between  our  country  and  Canada! 
In  two  of  the  most  widely  used  texts  the  name  Canada  does  not  even 
appear  in  the  index.  In  our  California  state  textbook  the  third  and 
final  reference  deals  with  the  War  of  1812.  Our  city  library  in  Palo 
Alto  is  an  unusually  good  one.  It  contains  ten  histories  of  Mexico.  It 
does  not  have  one  of  Canada. 

What  I  wish  we  might  do  is  this :  Let  us  emulate  for  an  even  nobler 
purpose  that  mobilization  of  the  literary  forces  of  the  nation  which  Eng- 
land and  France  have  so  successfully  conducted  since  the  war  began.  Why 
should  not  our  historians  and  our  political  scientists  coin  the  treasures  of 
their  university  store  houses  into  currency  for  popular  circulation? 
Article  and  pamphlet,  address  and  lecture,  might  acquaint  our  people 
with  the  romance  and  the  lessons  of  Canadian  history,  with  its  intimate 
connection  with  our  own,  with  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
provinces  from  their  status  as  separate  colonies,  each  subject  in  all  points 
to  Downing  Street,  to  their  present  position,  a  confederated  kingdom 
within  the  British  Empire,  bound  to  the  motherland  by  no  tribute  owed 
or  military  service  due,  but,  in  the  noble  words  of  the  prophet,  "by  the 
ties  of  a  man,  by  the  cords  of  love."  What  the  concerted  efforts  of 
journalists,  publicists,  and  teachers  have  done  in  bringing  into  a  durable 
amity  the  peoples  of  England  and  France— severed  as  we  and  Canada  are 
not  by  differences  of  language,  institutions,  and  national  psychology — 
we  can  surely  achieve  on  this  continent. 

X 

I  have  said  that  we  must  not  neglect  the  personal  factor  in  inter- 
national relationships.  With  the  memory  of  the  presence  of  the  honored 
guests  of  our  nation  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  now 
from  Italy,  still  warm  in  our  hearts,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to 
labor  this  point.  And  yet  few  nations  need  more  than  ours  to  heed 
the  admonition  of  His  Excellency  Dominicio  Da  Gama,  the  ambassador 
of  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  that  we  do  not  overlook  this  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  cultivation  of  international  friendships.  His  Excel- 
lency quotes  a  most  significant  remark  of  Lord  Bryce  to  him  after  the 
great  Englishman's  South  American  trip  of  191 1.     Lord  Bryce  said  that 
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he  was  reluctant  tc  publish  any  of  his  impressions,  because  in  a  passing 
visit  he  had  not  time  enough  to  know  the  men,  and  one  cannot  well 
speak  of  countries  without  knowing  their  men.  If  we  wish  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  friendship  deep  in  understanding,  we  must  cultivate 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  Canadian  people  as  cannot  be  gleaned  from 
trade  returns  or  statistical  abstracts;  such  a  knowledge  as  enabled  Lord 
Bryce  to  write  that  wonderful  interpretation,  The  American  Common- 
wealth. 

Would  not  one  way  to  disseminate  this  intimate  knowledge  be  to 
arrange  an  interchange  of  teachers,  not  only  between  universities,  but 
between  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  would  make  possible  the  personal  understandings  necessary  for  sure- 
footed friendship  ?  To  this  end  also  the  many  ingenious  and  admirable 
methods  already  being  utilized  for  similar  purposes  by  the  Pan-American 
Bureau  could  be  here  too  employed. 

XI 

Are  the  results  to  be  achieved  worth  the  effort?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  We  are,  and  must  remain,  neighbors  in  territory.  We  are 
now  facing,  and  will  in  the  future  continue  to  face,  common  problems, 
which  can  be  solved  only  through  cordial  co-operation,  which  will  remain 
insoluble  if  we  should  become  mutually  suspicious,  distrustful,  or  appre- 
hensive of  each  other.  There  is  the  problem  of  Asiatic  immigration  con- 
fronting us  today,  and  tomorrow  perhaps  a  new  problem  of  European 
immigration.  There  are  our  common  waterways,  our  common  fishing- 
grounds  to  be  dealt  with,  our  competing  railroads,  our  complicated 
trade  relations,  our  shared  labor  and  investment  problems  increasing  with 
the  internationalizing  of  our  organizations  of  labor  and  capital.  Is  not 
the  spirit  in  which  we  address  ourselves  to  these  ineluctable  tasks  of  the 
first  importance? 

But  beyond  all  these  matters  in  importance  are  the  possibilities  of 
our  making  a  common  contribution  to  the  world-polity  of  tomorrow. 
It  may  be  true — some  of  us  have  been  driven  by  the  history  of  the  last 
three  years  to  believe  that  it  is  true — that  a  world-organization  is  not  yet 
achievable.  Civilization  may  have  been  disregarding  that  maxim, 
sound  in  politics  as  it  usually  is  in  biology,  Nihil  per  saltern.  We  will 
not  surrender  the  vision  of  the  World-State;  but  we  may  recognize  that 
much  painful  pathway  lies  between  the  Delectable  Mountain  where  we 
foreglimpsed  it  and  the  Celestial  City  yet  to  be  builded  among  men.  Our 
instant  task,  however,  is  to  take  the  next  step  forward.     Some  nations 
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are,  we  believe,  already  safe  for  democracy.  In  a  league  of  the  like- 
minded  we  may  now  be  able  to  knit  together  only  a  relatively  few  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  but,  even  so,  we  should  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  the  just  may  repair  and  leave  the  event  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

One  of  Canada's  contributions  to  this  larger  entente  is  her  ability  to 
understand  both  England  and  America.  The  Canadian  occupies  in  this 
respect  a  unique  position.  He  is  by  birth  and  environment  equipped 
with  a  rare  aptitude.  He  has  been  fitted  to  appreciate  the  humor  of 
both  Life  and  Punch.  And  in  general  Canada  is  capable  of  a  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  points  of  view  of  two  nations  unfortunately 
prone  to  exasperate  each  other.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  overlook  the 
value  of  her  possible  mediation  in  a  world  where  we  can  no  longer  live 
far  enough  apart  to  be  indifferent  to  such  matters.  Today  demands, 
tomorrow  will  demand,  a  co-operation  so  intimate,  so  exhausting,  that 
it  cannot  endure  unless  it  is  at  once  cordial  and  sympathetic. 

Not  for  our  own  sake  alone,  nor  for  ours  and  Canada's,  do  I  urge  on 
us  all  an  active  devotion  to  the  development  of  friendship  with  Canada. 
The  twentieth  century  is  the  century  of  America.  But  America  may  be 
a  co-operant  partnership  of  generous  associates  or  another  Europe,  the 
scene  of  a  fratricidal  rivalry  engendered  by  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  weak  or  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  strong. 

But  America  is  still  today  another  name  for  opportunity.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  possibility  of  brotherhood  as  now,  when  a 
generous  admiration  of  Canada's  bravery  and  sacrifice  animates  Amer- 
ica's heart,  and  when  a  welcome  which  recognizes  the  magnanimity  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  America's  entrance  into  the  war  has  effaced,  let 
us  hope  forever,  the  apprehension  and  distrust  Canada  has  too  long  felt 
toward  us.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  quietly  eloquent  words  spoken 
by  Sir  Robert  Borden  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  may  also  be  true 
of  Canada  and  our  beloved  country?  "We  shall  indeed  tread  the  path 
side  by  side,  in  full  realization  that  the  sacrifice,  however  great,  is  for  a 
cause  transcending  even  the  interests  and  destinies  of  our  Empire,  and 
in  the  supreme  confidence  that  this  path  alone  can  lead  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  democracy,  liberty,  and  civilization." 

If  in  that  spirit  these  two  neighbors  tread  the  path  of  common  sac- 
rifice, not  merely  they  themselves,  but  with  them  the  world,  shall  find 
that  path  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  these  hours  and  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
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ATTENDANCE 

The  attendance  during  the  Spring  Quarter  has  shown  a  marked  gain 
over  that  of  the  spring  of  1916.  The  total  number  in  the  Quadrangles  is 
3,477,  as  against  3,086,  being  a  gain  of  391.  The  attendance  in  Uni- 
versity College  is  853,  as  against  651,  being  a  gain  of  202.  The  total 
attendance,  therefore,  at  the  University  is  4,330,  as  against  3,751,  show- 
ing a  total  gain  of  579. 

The  University  Library  has  been  enriched  by  some  exceptionally 
valuable  gifts.  Among  these  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  has  presented  a 
fifteenth-century  manuscript  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets  and  a  fine  copy,  in 
contemporary  binding  of  Ortelius,  Theatrum  Orbis  Terr  arum,  1603. 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge  has  given,  in  commemoration  of  the  four- 
hundredth  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Reformation,  and  supple- 
menting many  previous  gifts  of  manuscripts,  letters,  and  books  of  the 
Reformers  and  Reformation  period,  17  volumes  of  contemporary 
imprints,  mainly  by  Erasmus  and  Luther  and  published  between  the 
years  15 17  and  1539,  and  a  letter  from  Philip  Melancthon  to  John 
a  Lasky,  the  Polish  reformer,  written  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  prob- 
ably in  1556,  an  unusually  fine  specimen,  inlaid  and  bound  in  brown 
morocco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  have  given  a  number  of  valuable 
books,  notably  a  copy  of  Hendley's  Asian  Carpets  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries. 

A  number  of  the  alumni  have  presented  to  the  University  a  portrait 
of  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Director  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  trophy-room  in  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium. 

THE  MEDICAL  PLANS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  year  just  closing  will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  successful  completion  of  the  great  medical  plans  which 
have  so  long  been  under  discussion.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1916, 
the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  each 
voted  willingness  to  contribute  one  million  dollars  to  the  endowment 
of  medical  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
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plan  on  which  agreement  had  been  reached.  This  plan  contemplated 
two  medical  schools  and  provision  for  medical  research.  One  medical 
school  on  the  Midway,  on  essentially  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  to  provide  training  for  candidates  for 
the  M.D.  degree.  The  other  medical  school,  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had 
received  that  degree,  and  who  should  be  in  actual  practice.  The  plans 
for  research  contemplated  the  forming  of  contractual  relations  with  the 
Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  and  the  McCormick  Memorial 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases.  In  addition  to  the  two  millions  offered 
by  the  Boards  in  New  York,  it  became  necessary  for  the  University  to 
obtain  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $3,300,000.  On  November  9,  1916,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  approved  the  general  plan  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  very  large  funds 
necessary.  Shortly  after  that  time  the  plan  was  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute,  and  later  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  McCormick 
Memorial  Institute. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  undertake  the  campaign  to  raise 
$3,300,000.  The  first  gift  toward  that  amount  was  that  of  Mr.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  $500,000.  Other  gifts  came  in  rapidly  thereafter,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  of  May,  191 7,  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  approving  the  plan  and  authorizing  the  campaign, 
subscriptions  were  made  which  passed  the  $3,300,000  sum.  In  fact, 
when  a  report  was  rendered  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  May  25,  191 7,  the  total  pledges,  aside  from  the  two  millions 
offered  in  the  East,  amounted  to  $3,461 ,500.  The  pledges  were  approved 
by  the  General  Education  Board,  and  the  two  millions  which  the  two 
Boards  had  promised  were  formally  voted.  Thus  the  fund  is  secured, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $5,461,500.    A  list  of  the  donors  is  as  follows: 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  .$1,000,000      Mr.   and   Mrs.   Frederick   H. 

The  General  Education  Board  1,000,000             Rawsoh $300,000 

The  Billings  Family 1,000,000      Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson 250,000 

Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Bil-                                     Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour 200,000 

lings $400,000                      Dr.  Norman  Bridge 130,000 

Mr.      Charles      H.                                      Mr.  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr 125,000 

Ruddock  and  his                                     Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane 125,000 

son,    Mr.    Albert                                     Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift 100,000 

Billings  Ruddock  500,000                        Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift 100,000 

Dr.  Frank  Billings..    100,000                      Mr.  Charles  H.  Swift 100,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald  500,000      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Epstein. . .  100,000 
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Mrs.  Edward  Morris $50,000 

Mr.  N.  M.  Kaufman 50,000 

Mr.  A.  D.  Thomson 50,000 

Mr.  David  B.  Jones 50,000 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jones 50,000 

Mr.  F.  G.  Logan 47, 500 

Mr.  J.  G.  Shedd 25,000 

Mr.  Frederick  Haskell 25,000 

Mr.  C.  F.  Grey 20,000 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hardy 10,000 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman 10,000 

Mr.  A.  J.  Lichtsterm 5,000 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Scott 5,000 

Judge  F.  A.  Smith 5,000 


Mr.  E.  B.  Butler $5,000 

Mr.  Edward  Hines 5, 000 

Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull 5,000 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Donnelley  and 

Mr.  T.  E.  Donnelley 5,000 

Mr.  A.  G.  Becker 2,500 

Miss  Shirley  Farr 2,500 

Mr.  W.  S.  Mason 1,000 

Mr.  Howard  Grey 1,000 

Mr.  F.  W.  Parker 1,000 

Mr.  B.  V.  Becker  and 

Mr.  S.  O.  Levinson 500 

Mr.  F.  Baackes 500 


The  fund  having  been  completed,  the  several  Boards  concerned  are 
now  engaged  in  the  process  of  drafting  the  various  contracts  which  will 
be  involved  in  the  entire  plan.  It  may  be  estimated  that  the  entire 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  combination,  including  all  the  corpora- 
tions which  unite  for  this  great  work,  will  amount  to  approximately 
fifteen  million  dollars.  At  the  same  time  it  is  understood  that  the 
University  values  the  plan  which  it  is  now  able  to  put  into  operation, 
not  at  all  for  its  magnitude  in  terms  of  plant  or  endowment.  It  is 
believed  that  the  function  of  the  University  is  not  to  turn  into  the 
medical  profession  a  large  number  of  new  practitioners.  The  University 
medical  school  on  the  Midway  is  intended  to  provide  for  not  more  than 
approximately  350  students.  The  best  training  of  select  young  men, 
and  their  inspiration  with  the  high  ideals  of  service  to  mankind  which 
scientific  medicine  involves,  devoid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  commercialism, 
and  the  training  in  proper  methods  of  research  and  preventive  medicine 
are  the  standards  which  the  University  has  in  mind.  To  these  standards 
"of  science  and  service  it  devotes  its  energies  for  the  decades  to  come. 

We  shall  have  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  a  Uni- 
versity school  for  medical  practitioners.  It  is  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
work  that  the  new  laboratory,  for  which  $300,000  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Rawson,  will  be  erected  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  This  splendid  laboratory  will 
make  possible  the  use  of  the  Hospital  for  teaching  purposes  on  a  scale 
which  never  heretofore  could  be  attempted. 

No  adequate  work  of  this  character  exists  as  yet  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  rendering  a  service  to  the 
profession  which  heretofore  in  most  cases  has  been  afforded  only  by 
medical  institutions  in  Europe. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  Midway  there  will  be  erected  the  Albert 
Merritt  Billings  Hospital.  This  structure,  for  which  the  Billings  family 
has  provided  $1,000,000,  will  be,  we  trust,  the  embodiment  of  the  very 
best  thought  in  medical  science  for  a  teaching  hospital.  It  will  contain 
about  250  beds  for  patients,  together  with  suitable  laboratories  and 
lecture-rooms  for  teaching  and  research.  It  will  be  maintained  by  the 
medical  endowment  of  the  University,  so  that  it  will  in  no  sense  be 
dependent  on  payment  from  patients.  Indeed,  the  beds  will  be  free, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  the  individuals  may  choose  to  render  some  com- 
pensation for  the  service  they  receive.  Such  compensation  will  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  University  for  the  medical  school,  and  not  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  staff.  The  medical  faculty  and  the  clinical 
departments  will  give  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  practice  in  the 
hospital,  but  will  receive  no  compensation  from  practice.  The  hospital 
will  be  controlled  wholly  by  the  medical  staff,  the  medical  faculty  being 
the  hospital  staff.  All  patients  received  in  the  hospital  will  be  received 
on  condition  of  being  used  for  teaching  purposes.  In  other  words,  the 
medical  school  on  the  Midway  will  be  established  strictly  on  the  scien- 
tific basis,  and  any  element  of  commercial  medical  practice  will  be 
absolutely  non-existent  in  its  organization. 

Adjacent  to  the  hospital  will  be  erected  the  Max  Epstein  Dispensary. 
This  structure,  for  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Epstein  have  given  $100,000, 
will  perform  the  essential  function  of  a  dispensary,  which  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  medical  students,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
afford  a  social  center,  which  the  last  developments  of  medical  science 
involve  as  essential  to  the  best  work  of  the  hospital  itself. 

The  contracts  with  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  and 
with  the  McCormick  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  will 
make  the  beginning  of  medical  research  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity medical  work.  The  discovery  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  of 
the  methods  of  prevention  is  the  crucial  point  in  the  modern  scientific 
development  of  medicine.  Preventive  medicine  is  really  the  heart  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  medical  science  owes  it  to  the  community  to  discover 
means  of  prevention  and  to  make  the  knowledge  of  those  means  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  people.  The  very  interesting  work  in  medical 
investigation  which  has  been  already  put  on  foot  by  the  two  institutions 
mentioned  above,  and  the  further  interesting  medical  investigation  which 
has  already  begun  to  bear  fruit  in  the  Quadrangles  of  the  University,  I 
am  sure  are  but  the  precursors  of  future  benefits  to  humanity  from  the 
research  work  to  be  developed.    The  University  confidently  expects 
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that  in  the  years  to  come  there  will  be  material  additions  to  its  resources 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  this  most  important  branch  of  the  appli- 
cations of  science. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  NATION 

The  Spring  Quarter  has  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  war 
against  Germany.  The  University  has  tried  to  do  its  part  toward  the 
great  national  cause.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the 
Faculty  are  engaged  actively  in  various  branches  of  the  war  organizations 
at  Washington.  A  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was 
organized  during  the  winter  and  carried  on  throughout  the  Spring 
Quarter  under  the  command  of  Major  Ola  W.  Bell,  United  States  Army. 
In  the  various  training  camps  about  175  members  of  the  alumni  and 
student  body  are  already  enrolled,  most  of  them  being  at  Fort  Sheridan. 
Others  have  received  commissions  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
and  still  others  have  entered  the  United  States  Aviation  Corps,  have 
enlisted  in  National  Guard  regiments  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  or  have  gone 
to  France  engaged  in  the  Ambulance  Service.  Hospital  Unit  13  has 
been  organized,  comprising  members  of  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
Rush  Medical  College  and  of  the  University.  Ambulance  Company 
No.  3  has  been  recruited  from  the  University.  The  officers  are  as  follows : 
Captain,  Elbert  H.  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy;  Lieutenants, 
Albert  G.  Bower,  W.  C.  Sweet,  E.  F.  Hirsch,  F.  A.  Chapman,  and  J.  S. 
Fox.  The  Company  has  received  the  gift  of  a  laboratory  car  from  "a 
friend  of  the  University,"  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Lillie,  and  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  the  medical  courses.  Meanwhile  the  Women's 
War  Aid  of  the  University  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  considerable 
number  of  supplies  which  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
members  of  the  Company. 

The  foregoing  statement  does  not  include  precise  numbers  of  those 
engaged  in  the  various  services.  These  lists  are  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion, but  at  this  time  they  would  be  entirely  inadequate. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  of  officers  of  instruction  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made: 

Clarence  Edwin  Ayres,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
from  October  i,  191 7. 

George  E.  Frazer,  Professorial  Lecturer,  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Instructor,  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, from  October  1,  191 7. 

Fred  T.  Rogers  (Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas),  Instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  from  July  1, 1917. 

Clark  Owen  Melick,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  from  April  1,  191 7. 

Gerald  L.  Wendt,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
from  October  1,  191 7. 

Leo  Finkelstein,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  from 
October  1,  191 7. 

Frank  H.  Knight,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  from  July  1,  191 7. 

Clara  B.  Knapp,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Household  Art, 
School  of  Education,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Susannah  B.  Usher,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, School  of  Education,  from  July  1, 1917. 

Evelyn  G.  Halliday,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, School  of  Education,  from  October  1,  1917. 

Katherine  M.  Slaught,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  French, 
University  High  School,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Olive  Paine,  Teacher  in  the  Kindergarten,  School  of  Education, 
from  October  1,  19 17. 

Rosa  Biery,  Teacher  in  Cooking,  School  of  Education,  from 
October  1,  191 7. 

Frederick  Stephen  Breed,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Department  of  Education,  School  of  Education,  from 
October  1,  1917. 
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Clarence  L.  Clarke,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
School  of  Education,  from  October  1, 1917. 

Arthur  J.  Dempster,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physics, 
from  October  1,  1917. 

Wilmer  H.  Souder,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  from 
October  1,  1917. 

Thomas  Dale  Stewart,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
from  July  1,  1917. 

Frederick  F.  Blicke,  Research  Associate  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Helen  C.  James,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  High  School,  from  October  1, 191 7. 

George  Latham  Harris,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  University 
High  School,  from  October  1,  19 17. 

Katherine  L.  Cronin,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Instruction,  from  October  1,  1917. 

H.  Maurice  Rees,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  from 
October  1,  1917. 

R.  C.  Thomson,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology, 
from  October  1,  191 7. 

PROMOTIONS 

Associate  Professor  Basil  C.  H.  Harvey,  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  to  a  professorship,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Assistant  Professor  Herman  E.  Oliphant,  of  the  Law  School,  to  an 
associate  professorship,  from  October  1,  1917. 

Associate  Professor  Horatio  H.  Newman,  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  to  a  professorship,  from  October  1,  19 17. 

Assistant  Professor  Arthur  C.  Lunn,  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, to  an  associate  professorship,  from  October  1,  19 17. 

Associate  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
to  a  professorship,  from  July  1,  1917. 

Associate  Professor  Walter  Sheldon  Tower,  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  to  a  professorship,  from  July  1,  1917. 

Associate  Professor  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical 
Greek,  to  a  professorship,  from  July  1,  191 7. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

To  Professor  Addison  W.  Moore,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
for  the  Spring  Quarter,  1918,  in  order  to  give  instruction  in  Harvard 
University. 
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To  Associate  Professor  Gertrude  Dudley,  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture,  for  one  year  from  October  i,  1917,  in  order  to  organize 
the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  in  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University. 

To  Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan,  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
for  the  Spring  Quarter,  1917,  to  act  as  Director  of  Research  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

To  Professor  Basil  C.  H.  Harvey,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
for  one  year  from  July  1,  191 7.  Professor  Harvey  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  with  rank  of 
captain. 

To  Professor  Frank  Billings,  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  to 
serve  as  head  of  the  United  States  Military  Commission  to  Russia  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  from  July  1,  1917. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  following  resignations  have  been  accepted: 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
(to  accept  the  directorship  of  educational  research  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology),  to  take  effect  September  30,  191 7. 

Dr.  Josephine  E.  Young,  Medical  Adviser  for  Women,  to  take  effect 
September  30,  191 7. 

Instructor  Mary  J.  Lanier,  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  in 
order  to  accept  a  position  at  Wellesley  College,  to  take  effect  July  1, 1917. 

Associate  Professor  William  L.  Tower,  of  the  Department  of  Embry- 
ology, to  take  effect  December  31,  191 7. 

Reuben  K.  Strong,  Associate  in  Chemistry,  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 30,  191 7. 

Raleigh  Schorling,  of  the  University  High  School,  to  take  effect 
October  1,  191 7. 

Ethel  G.  Webb,  of  the  Department  of  Household  Art,  School  of 
Education,  to  take  effect  September  30,  1917. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  the  following  officers  were 
chosen : 

President,  Martin  A.  Ryerson;  First  Vice-President,  Andrew 
MacLeish;  Second  Vice-President,  Frederick  A.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson;  Secretary,  J.  Spencer  Dickerson;  Corresponding 
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Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed;    Auditor,  Trevor  Arnett;    Counsel 

and  Business  Manager,  Wallace  Heckman. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  Trustees  were  re-elected : 
Trevor  Arnett,  Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Thomas  E. 

Donnelley,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Andrew  MacLeish,  and  Robert  L.  Scott. 

CHANGES  IN  FEES 

The  rates  of  tuition  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  are 
not  affected  by  the  action  taken  to  increase  tuition  fees  in  the  Colleges. 

The  fee  charged  for  a  fourth  course  in  the  Colleges  is  kept  at  $15. 

The  fee  charged  for  a  single  major  in  the  Colleges  is  $25. 

Breakage  deposit  tickets  have  been  substituted  for  the  laboratory 
fees  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  University  High  School. 

THE  ROSENBERGER  PRIZE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  have  contributed  an  endowment 
fund  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  to  provide  either  an  honor 
medal  or  a  cash  prize,  to  be  known-  as  "The  Rosenberger  Medal: 
Founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger.  Awarded  by  the 
University  of  Chicago,"  or  the  Rosenberger  prize.  The  medal,  or  prize, 
is  to  be  awarded  "in  recognition  of  achievement  through  research,  in 
authorship,  in  invention,  for  discovery,  for  unusual  public  service,  or  for 
anything  deemed  of  great  benefit  to  humanity." 

FOR  WAR  PURPOSES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  tendered  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  use  of  the  University's  scientific  laboratories  for  war  purposes. 
The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  expressed  its  deep  appreciation 
of  the  offer  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  National  Research  Council. 
In  accordance  with  this  action  work  has  already  begun  for  the  govern- 
ment by  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  in  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory; 
by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  at  present  on  leave  of  absence  in  Washington. 
Work  is  under  preparation  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  Dr.  J.  W.  E.  Glattfeld,  and 
Dr.  Jean  Piccard. 

The  President  of  the  University  has  been  appointed  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  of  the  National  Defense  Council  and  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration;  also  on  the  Committee  on  Education. 
He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  president  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Law  Society,  as  delegate  from  that  Society  to  a  conference 
on  proper  presentation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  unnamed  donor  of  the  fund 
given  for  public  lectures  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Janu- 
ary 9,  191 7,  these  lectures,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  administer  the  plan,  are  to  be  known  as  the  William  Vaughn 
Moody  Lectures. 

A  special  appropriation  has  been  made  to  provide  for  a  volume  con- 
taining a  general  report  of  the  Quarter  Centennial  Celebration  of  1916, 
the  report  to  be  prepared  by  Associate  Professor  David  A.  Robertson. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  planting  hedges  at  street 
frontages  of  the  main  group  of  quadrangles  at  present  unoccupied  by 
buildings.  Cement  posts  also  are  to  be  placed  at  points  where  roadways 
and  sidewalks  enter  the  quadrangles. 

Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor  of  the  University,  returned  to  Chicago 
on  June  1,  after  five  months  spent  in  Europe.  Leave  of  absence  for 
from  three  to  six  months  was  granted  to  Mr.  Arnett  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  enable  him  to  serve  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  its  work 
on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  of  the  several  belligerent  nations. 

An  additional  appropriation  has  been  made  to  continue  at  Williams 
Bay  the  experiments  on  the  rigidity  of  the  earth. 

Permission  was  granted  to  various  persons,  including  members  of 
the  University  Faculties  and  those  in  administrative  offices,  to  use 
land  owned  by  the  University  for  gardening  purposes.  Portions  of 
some  eight  or  more  city  blocks  have  thus  been  utilized,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  gardens  have  been  cultivated. 

Appropriation  has  been  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  adapting  the 
building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Ellis 
Avenue  to  use  as  a  special  laboratory  for  research  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Preston  Kyes. 


THE  FRENCH  MISSION  VISITS  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

By  ELIZABETH  WALLACE 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature 

The  French  Mission  to  the  United  States  of  America  visited  the 
University  of  Chicago  Saturday,  May  5,  191 7.  The  distinguished 
Frenchmen  and  their  staff  of  associates,  attaches,  secretaries,  interpreters, 
and  secret-service  men  had  arrived  in  the  city  the  day  before.  They  had 
been  received  on  the  afternoon  of  their  arrival  by  representatives  of  all 
the  organizations  that  had  been  working  for  France  and  her  Allies. 
They  had  been  given  an  ovation  of  tremendous  proportions  at  the 
Auditorium  in  the  evening;  they  were  to  appear  before  a  huge  demo- 
cratic audience  at  the  Stockyards  amphitheater  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday;  so  that  the  visit  to  the  University  at  midday  must  have 
seemed  to  them  like  a  pleasant  island  of  academic  welcome  between  two 
surging  seas  of  popular  acclaim.  The  spontaneity  of  this  welcome  was 
accelerated  by  the  exigencies  of  safety,  which  prevented  the  announce- 
ment long  in  advance  of  the  plans  for  entertainment.  The  entertain- 
ment was  to  be  a  luncheon  given  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
University  in  Hutchinson  Commons.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
members  of  the  Faculty  received  on  Friday  morning  invitations  to  this 
luncheon.  By  ten  o'clock  the  same  morning  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  acceptances  had  been  received  at  the  President's  Office.  This 
spirit  of  joyous  alacrity  animated  the  whole  happy  occasion.  Mrs. 
Judson  had  invited  a  group  of  friends,  including  the  wives  of  Trustees 
and  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  assemble  on  the  veranda  at  the 
President's  house.  Long  before  the  hour  they  were  there,  and  groups 
of  eager  students  and  people  of  the  neighborhood  had  gathered  about 
the  house  and  well  out  into  the  Midway.  One  small  child  was  heard 
to  say  to  her  infant  brother  whom  she  was  dragging  along,  "Hurry  up! 
This  is  a  historic  occasion — mother  said  so."  Promptly  at  one  o'clock 
the  automobiles  drove  up  and  President  Judson  and  Mr.  Ryerson  went 
out  to  meet  the  distinguished  guests.  Monsieur  Viviani  and  Marshal 
Joffre  like  gallant  Frenchmen  insisted  upon  leaving  the  cars  and  coming 
up  to  greet  Mrs.  Judson  and  the  other  ladies.  The  little  two-year  old 
boy  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  received  a  hearty  kiss  on  each  rosy  cheek 
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from  the  great  General,  and  everyone  felt  the  smiling  appreciation  of  the 
welcome  that  was  given. 

From  the  President's  house  the  party  walked  to  Hutchinson  Com- 
mons. The  procession  was  led  by  President  Judson  and  Ex-Premier 
Viviani,  followed  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson  and  Marshal  Joffre,  Mr. 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  and  Vice-Admiral  Chocheprat.  The  line  of  march 
led  past  Foster  Hall  to  Harper  Memorial  Library,  north  to  Hull  Court, 
then  east  through  Hutchinson  Court  to  the  Reynolds  Club,  and  on  either 
side  were  ranged  the  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
and  of  the  Ambulance  Corps.  Behind  these  ranks  stood  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  students  and  friends  of  the  University,  who  filled  the  air  with 
cries  of  "Vive  la  France!"  "Vive  Joffre  and  Chicago!"  The  members 
of  the  party  went  into  the  Reynolds  Club  to  refresh  themselves,  while 
the  other  luncheon  guests  gathered  in  Hutchinson  Hall.  The  noble 
architecture  of  the  room  needs  little  decoration.  Against  the  dark  panels 
of  the  west  end  were  draped  two  large  flags,  one  of  France,  the  other  of 
America,  and  between  them,  holding  them  together,  was  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  University.  The  speakers'  table  was  on  the  platform 
beneath.  Down  the  north  and  south  walls  were  two  rows  of  tables,  and 
in  front  of  each  fireplace  another  table  was  placed,  at  one  of  which  Mrs. 
Judson  presided  and  at  the  other  of  which  the  members  of  the  Romance 
Department  were  seated.  Graceful  bouquets  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
flowers  were  on  every  table.  The  faculty  guests  and  the  ladies  at  Mrs. 
Judson's  table  were  all  assembled  and  standing  at  their  places  when 
President  Judson  and  Ex-Premier  Viviani  walked  up  the  broad  aisle 
between  the  tables.  Mr.  Ryerson  and  Marshal  Joffre  followed  with  the 
other  guests  amid  the  spontaneous  cheers  of  all. 

Those  at  the  speakers'  table  were,  to  the  right  of  President  Judson: 
M.  Viviani,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson;  Vice- Admiral  Chocheprat;  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson;  M. 
Hovelaque,  Inspector- General  of  Public  Institutions;  Professor  William 
Gardner  Hale;  Viscount  Dejean,  Counselor  of  the  French  Embassy; 
Lieutenant  Commander  Simon,  French  Navy;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Spencer  Crosby,  United  States  Army,  attached  to  the  French  Mission; 
Warren  D.  Robbins,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  attached  to  the  French 
Mission;  to  the  President's  left:  General  Joffre,  Marshal  of  France; 
Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick;  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  Deputy;  Professor 
James  Rowland  Angell;  Mr.  Breckinridge  Long,  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fabry,  of  the  General  Staff,  French  Army;  Lieutenant  de  Tessan,  Aide 
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to  Marshal  Joffre;  Lieutenant  Commander  Buchanan,  United  States 
Navy,  attached  to  the  French  Mission.  At  another  table  were  the 
Trustees  of  the  University;  and  members  of  the  Chicago  Reception 
Committee  were  seated  together.  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows  invoked  a 
blessing,  and  during  luncheon  there  were  occasional  outbursts  of  patriotic 
music  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Military  Band,  stationed  in  the 
balcony.  During  the  luncheon  a  little  book  was  put  into  Marshal 
Joffre's  hands.  It  was  a  collection  of  letters  from  some  of  the  fatherless 
children  of  France  to  their  American  godmothers,  translated  into  English. 
Someone  had  written  on  the  flyleaf  in  French  the  following  inscription: 

You  see,  dear  Papa  Joffre,  we  have  already  learned  the  language  of  our  American 
godmothers ! 

We  have  come  over  here  ahead  of  you  in  order  that  your  welcome  here  should  be 
all  the  heartier,  and  we  want  to  salute  on  both  cheeks  him  who  led  our  fathers  to  a 
glorious  death  in  defense  of  our  homes  and  of  our  lives. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  face  of  the  old  warrier  light  up  with  pleasure 
as  he  read  this  message  from  those  who  have  been  his  special  care. 

After  luncheon  President  Judson  welcomed  the  French  Mission  as 
follows: 

Every  American  knows  the  imperishable  debt  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  France.  As  long  as  there  is  American  history  the  story  will  be  told  to  succeeding 
generations  of  American  youth.  Nothing  which  we  can  do  for  France  will  repay  that 
debt.  We  do  not  wish  to  repay  it.  Between  those  bound  by  ties  of  affection  there  is 
no  account  current.  Whatever  we  do  for  France,  we  do  freely  and  gladly — and  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  what  we  try  to  do  but  the  limit  of  French  need  until  we  have  reached 
our  last  dollar,  our  last  man,  our  last  heartbeat. 

But  as  members  of  a  university  faculty  we  deeply  appreciate  what  France  has 
meant  and  still  means  in  the  world  of  science  and  art  and  letters.  The  French  mind, 
brilliant  and  facile  in  thought,  pre-eminently  lucid  in  expression,  is  a  permanent  part 
of  the  higher  life  of  humanity.  The  intellectual  achievements  of  France  are  a  precious 
heritage  of  all  mankind;  they  are  the  generous  gift  of  France  to  the  nations  of  men 
everywhere.  We  feel  in  the  depths  of  our  being  that,  whatever  befalls,  France  must 
not  perish. 

Today  the  old  allies  of  1778  are  allied  in  this  later  century  in  a  cause  as  just  and 
beneficent.  Each  time  we  have  joined  our  forces  in  a  war,  not  against  a  people,  but 
against  a  system;  not  for  aggrandizement,  but  for  freedom.  Today  it  is  the  safety 
of  free  governments  throughout  the  world  for  which  French  blood  and  American  blood 
are  freely  shed.  We  of  the  Universities  pledge  our  loyal  devotion  to  that  great  and 
perilous  task.    We  will  see  it  through  to  the  end. 

As  the  President  finished  he  raised  his  glass.  Spontaneously,  as  one 
man,  everyone  rose,  right  hands  held  high.  For  an  instant  there  was  a 
silence.     A  vision  of  mail-clad  warriors  in  a  dusky  feudal  hall  taking  the 
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solemn  vow  of  going  forth  to  right  wrongs  came  into  one's  mind.     And 
the  vision  did  not  pass. 

M.  Viviani  replied  in  a  deeply  impressive  speech,  the  text  of  which 
it  is  hoped  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  soon  as  M.  Viviani  has 
revised  it.  The  importance  of  his  address  is  reflected  in  the  following 
dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times: 

France  to  Encourage  Students  from  U.  S. 


Paris,  June  17. — The  hope  expressed  by  Rene  Viviani,  the  former  French  Premier, 
in  his  speech  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  that  the  intellectual  relations  between 
university  circles  in  America  and  France  might  be  further  developed  has  given  a 
fresh  start  to  a  movement  intended  to  encourage  American  students  in  France.  The 
universities  of  Nancy,  Grenoble,  and  Montpellier,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Paris, 
have  been  examining  ways  of  facilitating  the  work  of  Americans  and  of  attracting 
greater  numbers  of  them. 

There  were  insistent  calls  for  General  Joffre,  to  which  the  Marshal 
at  length  replied  by  proposing  a  brief  toast.  It  was  drunk  with  fervor. 
The  guests  passed  out  first,  amid  cheers,  and  drove  off  to  their  next 
function.  Those  left  behind  felt  that  they  had  partaken  in  a  sacred  rite 
rather  than  in  a  social  function.  The  University  had  been  honored  by 
the  visit  of  a  great  statesman  and  a  great  general.  It  had  received  a 
new  inspiration;  it  had  felt  the  high  impulse  of  a  divine  obligation. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  COLORS  TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY   OF  CHICAGO 

AMBULANCE  COMPANY 

To  the  University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company  the  national 
colors  were  presented  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  June  7.  The 
occasion,  of  which  notice  had  only  briefly  been  given,  caused  the  crowding 
of  the  Hall.  Boxes  were  occupied  by  Mrs.  Judson,  Mr.  Marquis  Eaton, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  donors  of  cars,  and  members  of  faculty 
families  represented  in  the  Ambulance  Company.  On  the  stage  were 
seated  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Captain  Elbert  Clark,  Professor 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  Professor  Frank  J.  Miller,  and  Professor  R.  R.  Bens- 
ley.  When  the  audience  was  seated,  the  Ambulance  Company  marched 
smartly  to  places  reserved  on  the  platform.  After  prayer  by  Professor 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  one  of  whose  sons  is  in  the  Company,  Professor 
Frank  J.  Miller,  father  of  another  member  of  the  Company,  spoke 
impressively  of  the  significance  of  the  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  development  of  the  Ambulance  Company, 
and  especially  the  services  of  Captain  Clark  in  organizing  the  same,  were 
touched  upon  by  Professor  R.  R.  Bensley.  President  Judson  then 
delivered  a  brief  and  stirring  address  to  the  men  of  the  Company.  The 
silk  flag  presented  by  the  women  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
delivered  to  President  Judson  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Walker  who  then 
presented  the  flag  to  Captain  Clark.  In  receiving  it  Captain  Clark 
spoke  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  was  profoundly  moving.  Indeed,  the 
entire  exercises  were  marked  by  a  unanimity  of  deep  emotion.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  the  most  significant  and  most  impressive  ever  held 
in  the  University. 

Early  in  February,  two  months  prior  to  the  official  break  with 
Germany,  a  small  group  of  instructors  in  the  biological  departments 
informally  discussed  the  organization  of  a  Red  Cross  company  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  That  discussion  has  resulted  in  the  mobilization 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  ambulance  companies  now 
organized.  Officially  this  company  is  designated  as  Red  Cross  Ambul- 
ance Company  Number  Three,  but  more  frequently  it  is  referred  to  as 
the  University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company. 
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As  the  first  formal  step  in  organization  Dr.  Elbert  Clark,  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bower,  of  the  Department  of 
Bacteriology  and  Hygiene,  were  appointed  captain  and  first  lieutenant, 
respectively.  Under  the  direction  of  Major  Patterson,  U.S.A.,  detailed 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  these  officers  enlisted  a  full  company  quota  of 
ninety-one  men  from  the  University  student  body,  strictly  imposing  the 
physical  requirements  designated  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
Reserve.    This  enlistment  was  completed  May  25. 

The  efficiency  with  which  the  company  was  thus  mobilized  engaged 
the  attention  of  General  Headquarters,  with  the  result  that  on  June  5 
an  official  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  organization  be  expanded 
to  that  of  a  double  company  with  a  roster  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
men.  Pursuant  of  this  order,  the  full  quota  was  enlisted  and  equipped 
by  June  25. 

As  now  organized  the  double  company  is  commanded  by  Captain 
Clark  and  consists  of  five  sections  of  thirty-six  enlisted  men,  each 
headed  by  a  first  lieutenant,  making  a  complement  of  six  commissioned 
officers,  each  of  which  is  a  graduate  physician.  The  enlisted  personnel 
of  each  company-section  is  as  follows:  one  sergeant,  first  class;  one 
sergeant;  one  corporal;  two  clerks;  twenty-six  ambulance  drivers; 
one  chief  mechanic;  two  assistant  mechanics;  one  chief  cook;  and  one 
assistant  cook. 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  Company  thus  far  assembled  has 
been  provided  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  by 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  by  individual  private  gifts.  This 
equipment  consists  of  two  complete  service  uniforms  per  man,  five  field 
ambulances,  five  portable  kitchens,  and  a  laboratory  car.  Further 
equipment,  including  a  full  complement  of  field  ambulances,  will  be 
provided  by  the  United  States  Government  as  the  company  is  formally 
mustered  into  active  service. 

The  laboratory  car  is  a  somewhat  special  item  of  equipment.  Inas- 
much as  Company  No.  3  is  unique  in  containing  a  large  number  of  men 
expert  in  laboratory  methods  of  medical  diagnosis,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  make  unusual  provision  for  this  line  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany. To  this  end  funds  were  solicited  for  a  supply  of  laboratory 
apparatus  and  reagents  requisite  for  such  work,  and  for  a  vehicle  suitable 
for  their  housing  and  transportation. 

Through  the  interest  and  generosity  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  three  thousand  dollars  were 
secured  for  the  purpose  and  this  sum  represents  the  approximate  cost 
of  the  laboratory  car  as  now  commissioned. 
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The  car  itself  is  in  no  sense  an  ambulance.  It  is  a  three-quarter  ton 
truck  with  a  body  of  special  construction,  designed  primarily  for  labora- 
tory purposes.  The  body  itself  consists  of  a  rigid  oak  frame  with  walls 
of  fiber  board  and  a  roof  of  matched  boards  covered  with  canvas. 
Screened  windows  are  provided  in  all  four  walls  and  entrances  at  either 
end.  The  laboratory  room  proper  is  approximately  ten  feet  long,  five 
feet  wide  and  six  and  one-half  feet  high.  It  is  electrically  lighted,  is 
fly  proof,  and  may  be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  car  by  locks  at 
both  front  and  rear  entrances. 

The  technical  equipment  contained  in  the  car  is  fundamentally  that 
found  in  the  so-called  "clinical  laboratories,"  of  modern  civil  hospitals. 
To  this  equipment  are  added  a  few  special  features  indicated  for  field 
service.  Provision  is  made  for  the  isolation,  cultivation,  and  identifica- 
tion of  bacteria,  such  as  might  be  present  in  infected  wounds,  clothing, 
water  and  food  supply,  or  in  individuals  stricken  with  an  epidemic 
disease.  To  this  end  are  included:  a  gasoline  stove  and  such  kitchen 
utensils  as  are  employed  in  preparing  the  materials  upon  which  bacteria 
are  cultivated;  a  constant- temperature  oven,  in  which  the  organisms 
may  be  grown;  stains  and  other  reagents  used  in  the  preparation  of 
bacteria  for  microscopic  study;  a  complete  microscope  equipment; 
and  sterilizers  for  the  destruction  of  bacteria.  In  addition  to  the 
supplies  employed  more  particularly  in  bacteriological  diagnosis,  the 
equipment  includes,  also,  chemical  reagents  for  urinary  and  blood 
analyses  and  for  the  detection  of  the  commoner  poisons,  including  gases. 
Additional  miscellaneous  equipment  includes:  an  emergency  surgical 
operating  kit,  a  laboratory  table,  electric  and  oil  lanterns,  a  storage 
battery,  a  sink,  a  carpenter's  kit,  and  a  portable  stove  designed  to  burn 
wood,  peat,  or  coal.  Three  large  detachable  tanks  are  provided  for 
water,  kerosene,  and  gasoline. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  equipment  within  the  car  attention  has 
been  given  to  compactness,  to  convenience  in  operation,  and  to  security 
in  transportation.  The  larger  pieces  of  apparatus  are  permanently  fixed 
to  the  floor  and  to  the  oak  frame  of  the  walls ;  the  smaller  pieces  and  the 
general  supplies  are  stored  in  banks  of  lockers  and  drawers,  so  packed 
as  to  be  easily  accessible,  but  at  the  same  time  not  subject  to  damage 
when  the  car  is  in  motion. 

The  strictly  laboratory  equipment  is  supplemented  by  a  library  of 
fifty  volumes  embracing  standard  treatises  upon  such  medical  subjects 
as  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  internal  medicine,  surgery,  hygiene, 
and  preventive  medicine. 
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The  exact  service  which  the  laboratory  car  may  perform,  like  that 
of  the  equipment  of  the  company  in  general,  must  be  largely  determined 
by  the  scene  of  action  and  other  uncontrollable  conditions  which  cannot 
be  predicted.  It  constitutes,  however,  an  item  of  equipment  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  personnel  of  this  company,  brings  the  resources  of 
modern  medical  diagnosis  closer  to  the  trenches  than  does  any  other 
provision  thus  far  made.  In  the  prompt  determination  of  the  causes  of 
epidemics  at  the  very  front,  in  the  routine  medical  examination  of  the 
members  of  the  company,  in  the  determination  of  fit  water  and  food 
supplies,  in  the  provision  for  ready  reference  to  standard  medical  litera- 
ture, may  be  seen  some  of  the  opportunities  for  service  afforded  by  the 
portable  laboratory  which  justify  its  addition  to  the  physical  equipment 
of  the  Ambulance  Company. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
WAR  SERVICE 

In  the  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the  declaration  of  war,  many- 
committees  official  and  unofficial  immediately  began  enthusiastic  and 
efficient  work  in  mobilization.  Inevitably  the  work  of  some  committees 
overlapped  that  of  others,  and  very  quickly  it  became  apparent  that 
an  official  reorganization  of  all  committees  was  desirable.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  felt  by  all  concerned  that  it  was  highly  important  to  retain 
the  momentum  already  gained  by  some  of  the  active  committees.  To 
make  the  most  of  the  energies  of  those  persons  working  on  existing 
organizations  and  to  make  possible  the  contribution  of  service  by  all 
members  of  the  University,  a  committee  comprising  members  of  existing 
groups  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  University  the  following 
scheme.  This  was  adopted  by  the  President,  who  at  the  same  time 
appointed  chairmen  of  committees. 

Chairman,  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson 

Vice-Chairman,  James  Rowland  Angell 

Secretary,  David  Allan  Robertson 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Intelligence,  David  Allan  Robertson 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Military  Training,  Henry  Gordon  Gale 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Medical  Work  and  Training,  Robert  Russell  Bensley 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Quartermaster  and  Ordnance  Service  Training,  Leon 

Carroll  Marshall 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Scientific  Research  and  Training,  Julius  Stieglitz 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  General  Research  and  Training,  Andrew  Cunningham 

McLaughlin 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publicity,  Shailer  Matthews 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Relief  and  Social  Service,  Albion  Woodbury  Small 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Woman's  War  Aid,  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Women  Students'  Activities,  Elizabeth  Wallace 

I.  Intelligence 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Chairman 

a)  Collection    of    information    (formulation,   distribution,   and   collection   of 

questionnaires;  records  of  enlistments;  individual  cases),  Fred  Merrifield, 
Chairman 

b)  Classification  (card  files,  indexes,  etc.) 

c)  History  (record  of  University  of  Chicago  participation  in  the  war) ,  Conyers 

Read,  Chairman 
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d)  Information 

i.  For  individuals  and  the  press  (advice  to  individuals,  etc.),  Dudley  B. 

Reed,  Chairman 
2.  Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau  (provision  of  information  to  Bureau 

regarding  individuals),  Frank  J.  Miller,  Chairman 

e)  Communication  with  men  in  service  (maintenance  of  correspondence  with 

men  in  service  with  regard  to  needs,  news,  etc.) 

II.  Military  Training 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Chairman 

a)  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Chairman 

i.  Faculty 

2.  Alumni 

3.  Students 

b)  Rifle  Club,  W.  J.  G.  Land,  Chairman 

III.  Medical  Work  and  Training 

Robert  Russell  Bensley,  Chairman 

a)  University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company  No.  3,  Elbert  Clark,  Chairman 

b)  Base  Hospital  No.  13,  John  M.  Dodson,  Chairman 

c)  Medical  students,  H.  Gideon  Wells,  Chairman 

d)  Medical  staff,  A.  P.  Mathews,  Chairman 

e)  Special  instruction 

IV.  Quartermaster  and  Ordnance  Service  Training 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Chairman 

V.  Scientific  Research  and  Training 
Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman 

a)  Research,  Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  Chairman;   Anton   Julius   Carlson; 

Eliakim  Hastings  Moore 

b)  Training,  John  Merle  Coulter,  Chairman;  Rollin  D.  Salisbury 

VI.  General  Research  and  Training 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  Chairman 

a)  Research,  William  Gardner  Hale,  Chairman 

b)  Training 

1.  Modern  languages,  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Chairman 

2.  Codes  and  ciphers,  John  Matthews  Manly,  Chairman 

3.  Food  conservation 

4.  Legislation,  James  Parker  Hall,  Chairman 

5.  Public  speaking,  Solomon  Henry  Clark,  Chairman 

VII.  Publicity 

Shailer  Mathews,  Chairman 
Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Secretary 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin 
William  Edward  Dodd 
James  Hayden  Tufts 
James  Rowland  Angell 
James  Parker  Hall 
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Albion  Woodbury  Small 

Henri  Charles  Edouard  David 

William  Gardner  Hale 

Nathaniel  Butler 

Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed 

James  Alfred  Field 

John  Paul  Goode 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

John  Matthews  Manly 

Mrs.  Edith  Foster  Flint 
c)  Lectures,  Nathaniel  Butler,  Chairman;  John  Paul  Goode;  James  Rowland 

Angell 
b)  Publications,  James  Hayden  Tufts,  Chairman;  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed; 

William  Edward  Dodd;  Newman  Miller 

VIII.  Relief  and  Social  Work 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Chairman 

a)  Y.M.C.A.  (financial,  etc.) 

b)  Red  Cross  (financial,  etc.) 

DC.  Woman's  War  Aid 

Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Chairman 

X.  Women  Students'  Activities 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Chairman 

All  members  of  the  University  are  invited  to  ally  themselves  with 
one  or  more  of  the  committees  named  above.  The  Secretary  of  the 
War  Service  will  receive  all  suggestions  and  applications  and  will 
promptly  report  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  mentioned. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  STAGG 

PORTRAIT 

A  portrait  of  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  was  presented  to  the 
University  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  Saturday  evening,  June  9,  191 7.  On  behalf  of  the  donors  Mr. 
William  Scott  Bond  presented  the  picture  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
represented  by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  Mr.  Bond  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President:  The  idea  of  presenting  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Stagg  to  the  University 
has  been  discussed  for  some  time,  but  it  did  not  take  definite  shape  until  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Alumni  Club  last  winter  to  ask  for  subscriptions  and 
to  select  an  artist.  This  Committee  was  sure  of  an  enthusiastic  response  and  decided 
to  limit  the  amount  of  individual  subscriptions  so  that  a  great  many  of  the  Alumni 
might  show  their  interest  and  have  a  part  in  the  plan.  This  course  was  justified,  as 
there  have  been  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  individual  subscriptions  to  the  fund. 
They  have  come  from  twenty-seven  different  states — from  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  from  Mexico,  and  from  China. 

The  Committee  also  felt  very  strongly  that  the  portrait  should  show  Mr.  Stagg  in 
a  characteristic  costume  and  environment,  and  Mr.  Oskar  Gross,  the  artist,  has  done 
that  very  happily  we  believe.  Mr.  Stagg  stands  in  bright  sunshine  on  the  Field  that 
bears  his  name,  in  the  costume  and  attitude  we  all  know  so  well. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Alumni,  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  distinguished 
service  at  the  head  of  our  Athletic  Department  is  a  most  fitting  time  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  portrait.  Few  of  us,  I  think,  realize  how  effective  and  how  distinguished 
this  service  has  been.  The  great  accomplishment  is  not  the  coaching  of  winning  teams, 
but  the  "Old  Man's"  teaching  and  example.  These  lay  the  foundation  stones  of 
good  citizenship — concentration  of  effort,  physical  development  and  poise,  the  fair 
fighting  spirit — these  are  things  that  count  in  men's  lives,  and  now  when  the  fire  that 
threatens  to  consume  civilization  has  reached  us,  our  country  must  rely  on  just  these 
qualities  in  her  soldiers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Alumni  take  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  service  of 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  to  our  University,  and  desire  to  emphasize  that  appreciation  and 
our  affection  for  him  by  presenting  to  the  University  this  portrait. 
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TO   OCTOBER    1,   1893— Continued 

By  ALONZO  KETCHAM  PARKER 

When  the  first  exuberance  of  amazement  had  spent  itself,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  site  of  the  observatory.  It  was  a  grave  and  difficult 
decision.  It  required  that  many  and  complicated  considerations  be 
taken  into  account.  But  the  University  Trustees  were  not  left  to  their 
own  unaided  wisdom.  Suggestions  with  regard  to  the  conditions  which 
must  be  met  in  the  choice  of  an  altogether  satisfactory  location,  and 
proffers  of  sites  in  every  instance  possessing  unique  advantages  poured  in 
upon  them.  It  was  variously  proposed  that  the  observatory  be  placed 
in  the  exact  center  of  Washington  Park,  on  an  island  built  out  into  Lake 
Michigan,  on  the  Midway  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ferris  Wheel,  in  the 
mountains  of  Southern  California,  on  the  desert  plains  of  Arizona.  It 
must  be  "handy"  to  the  students.  It  must  dwell  in  serene  remoteness 
from  the  dust  and  din  of  academic  life.  Chicago  was  repeatedly  and 
seriously  warned  by  the  newspapers  of  distant  and  entirely  disinterested 
communities  that  local  pride  must  not  imperil  the  usefulness  of  the 
observatory  by  placing  it  in  its  own  horrid  smoke-polluted  atmosphere. 
WTith  this  far-echoing  debate  were  the  minds  of  Faculty  and  students 
indifferent  to  nothing  that  concerned  Alma  Mater  and  keenly  sympa- 
thetic with  all  that  heightened  her  fame,  much  occupied  in  these  heart- 
stirring  autumn  days. 

The  Division  of  Physical  Culture,  like  the  Library,  was  unprovided 
with  a  home  when  the  University  opened.  According  to  the  earliest 
published  Regulations,  it  was  a  curriculum  requirement  that  every  stu- 
dent, upon  matriculation,  must  be  examined  by  the  college  physician, 
and  must  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  at  designated  hours  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Physical  Culture  Staff.  All  that  could  be  done  to  carry 
out  this  ambitious  program  was  undertaken  promptly,  but  the  indis- 
pensable Gymnasium  was  not  provided  until  the  Autumn  Quarter  was 
well  advanced.  Notice  was  posted  that  class  exercises  for  undergraduate 
men  would  begin  in  the  new  Gymnasium  on  Tuesday,  November  29.  A 
schedule  of  hours  and  classes  was  published,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
required  physical  examinations  were  begun.  Physical  Culture  for  under- 
graduate women  was  organized  about  the   same  time.    In  his  first 
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Convocation  Report  Dr.  Harper  states  that  "  temporary  buildings  of  a 
most  convenient  character  have  been  erected  for  the  Library  and  for  the 
work  of  Physical  Culture."  This"  most  convenient  "Library- Gymnasium 
was  250  feet  long  by  100  wide.  A  space  at  the  north  end,  100  by  50  feet, 
opening  upon  Fifty-seventh  Street,  contained  the  cloakroom  and  gym- 
nasium for  women.  The  baths,  dressing-rooms,  and  gymnasium  for 
men,  200  by  100  feet,  fronted  west.  The  running-track  encircling  the 
men's  gymnasium  and  elevated  10  feet  from  the  floor  was  thought  at 
the  time  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  indoor  track  in  the 
country.  The  apparatus,  when  installed,  was  judged  to  be  modern  and 
sufficient.  But  nothing  better  could  conceivably  be  said  for  this  long, 
low,  rectangular  construction  of  rough  brick  than  that  it  was  conve- 
nient, and  as  time  went  on  even  that  adjective  was  somewhat  hesitat- 
ingly applied  to  it.  "  Ugly,  to  be  sure,  but  merely  temporary,"  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  explaining  to  astonished  and  commiserating  visitors,  as 
we  hurried  them  past.  But  to  the  chagrin  of  the  University  this  "most 
convenient"  prolonged  its  execrated  existence  for  more  than  ten  years. 
The  competitive  sports,  commonly  called  athletics,  have  never  at 
Chicago  been  left  to  student  initiative,  but  from  the  beginning  have  been 
under  the  direct  and  increasingly  rigid  control  of  the  University  authori- 
ties. The  shining  athletic  career  of  the  University  began  on  its  opening 
day.  Attendants  upon  the  first  chapel  service  found  this  announcement 
upon  the  bulletin  board  as  they  came  out  of  Cobb  Hall:  "A  meeting  of 
the  students  of  the  University  will  be  held  at  3:30  this  afternoon  in  the 
chapel  to  decide  upon  a  college  yell.  All  are  asked  to  contribute  one  or 
more  [presumably  yells]  written  out  with  accent  marks."  The  choice  of 
a  yell,  of  course,  was  a  matter  vital  to  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of 
the  University.  It  was  inconceivable  that  there  could  be  athletics  with- 
out "organized  cheering."  Dreary  indeed  would  a  football  game  appear 
deprived  of  its  running  accompaniment  of  systematized  and  symathetic 
yells.  The  young  women,  equal  sharers  in  all  University  labors  and 
honors,  were,  of  course,  invited  to  participate  in  the  responsible  function. 
The  method  followed  in  "trying  out"  was  this:  Six  men  with  lungs  of 
leather  were  seated  in  a  row  facing  a  blackboard.  Sample  yells,  written 
out  on  slips  of  paper  by  anyone  who  thought  he  knew  how  an  exhilarating 
and  full-bodied  shriek  could  be  effectively  produced,  were  copied  upon 
the  blackboard,  and  tested  by  the  aforesaid  six  vocal  acrobats.  A 
keenly  critical  audience  listened  and  declared  approval  or  disapproval. 
But  the  matter  was  quite  too  momentous  for  hasty  decision,  and  after 
much  futile  but  enjoyable  voice  exercise  four  proposals  were  held  under 
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consideration  for  further  trial.     If  the  report  of  this  meeting  in  the 

Chicago  Herald  is  correct,  these  approved  yells  competed  in  the  Finals: 

Varsity  Rah!  Varsity  Rah! 
U  of  Chicago! 
Zip!  Boom!  Rah! 

Varsity  Rah!  Wo-hu!  Wo-hu! 
Varisty  Rah!  C.  U.!  C.  U.! 
Varisty  Rah!  Chicago! 

Chi-ca-go!  Chi-ca-go! 

Go  it  Chicago!  Go  it  Chicago! 

Go  it  Chica-go! 

Varsity  Rah!  Zip!  Boom!  Rah! 
A  la  Chicago! 
Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 

Whether  the  result  of  the  try-out  was  the  adoption  of  the  yell  with 
which  the  bleachers  now  echo  and  resound  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  is 
not  clear.  But  whatever  the  choice,  it  appears  not  to  have  won 
instant  acceptance.  It  did  not  quicken  the  flow  of  red  blood  as  a  yell 
should,  or  put  new  heart  into  flagging  combatants.  At  the  close  of  the 
Academic  Year  the  University  Weekly  speaks  of  the  yell  then  in  use  with 
disrespectful  flippancy.  It  is  called  "blood-curdling,"  truly  a  puzzling 
adjective.  Is  it  required  in  a  yell  that  it  should  be  soothing?  It  is 
stigmatized  further  and  in  more  injurious  language  as  "moth-eaten," 
"worn  out,"  and  "fit  only  to  accompany  the  din  which  the  heathen 
Chinese  is  raising  on  the  other  side  of  the  eight-foot  fence  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance."  Condemnation  could  hardly  have  been  heavier.  But  the 
yell,  once  chosen,  persisted.  With  modifications,  perhaps,  in  delivery 
and  emphasis  it  outlived  this  opprobrium  and  came  to  be  universally 
regarded  as  the  completest  possible  expression  of  Chicago  undergraduate 
spirit. 

A  second  bulletin-board  notice  of  the  opening  day  read:  "Pre- 
liminary practice  in  football  will  be  held  this  afternoon  in  Washington 
Park  at  3:30."  Thirteen  men  reported  in  response  to  this  invitation 
and  practice  was  continued  daily  although  under  rather  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  "On  account  of  the  interference  of  class  exercises,"  says  the 
University  Weekly  plaintively,  "  there  has  not  been  as  large  a  number  out 
as  hoped  for."  Thus  early  did  an  unsympathetic  faculty  begin  that  ill- 
judged  interference  with  undergraduate  athletic  activities  which  has  fre- 
quently since  been  the  source  of  heart-breaking  disappointments  and 
chagrin  to  aspirants  for  the  highest  collegiate  honors.     Nevertheless  a 
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football  squad  was  organized  and  began  promptly  to  play  ball,  primarily, 
of  course,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  University,  incidently  for  clean  and 
wholesome  sport.  In  the  month  of  October  seven  competitive  games 
were  played,  three  with  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  two  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  one  with  the  Englewood  High  School 
in  all  of  which  the  University  was  easily  the  winner;  and  one  with  the 
Northwestern  University  in  which  neither  side  scored.  But  when  the 
Varsity  took  the  field  in  November,  no  longer  against  high-school  boys, 
but  in  strife  with  seasoned  and  disciplined  college  men,  it  was  plainly  at 
a  disadvantage  and  generally  met  defeat.  The  game  with  Lake  Forest 
was  tied,  and  in  one  of  the  two  games  with  Illinois  the  score  stood  10 
to  4  in  favor  of  Chicago.  In  the  seven  college  games  of  this  first  foot- 
ball season  the  total  score  of  the  University  was  54;  of  its  opponents,  112. 

Interest  in  athletics  during  the  University's  first  quarter,  if  we  may 
trust  the  comments  of  the  student  journals,  was  feeble.  At  the  third 
football  game,  Varsity  v.  Hyde  Park  High  School,  lamentably  few  col- 
lege men  were  present,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  little  cheering 
for  the  University.  At  a  practice  game  with  the  city  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  on  the  Washington  Park  grounds  only  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  opposing  team  appeared,  and  in  order  that  a  game  might  be 
played  four  Varsity  men  went  over  on  the  other  side.  Later  we  learn 
with  regret  from  the  University  News  that  "several  members  of  the  foot- 
ball team  have  been  'sojering,'  that  the  attendance  upon  the  games  is 
small,  that  faculty  men  are  indifferent."  There  are,  it  is  true,  occasional 
gleams  of  sunshine.  Once  it  is  admitted  that  "  the  attendance  was  good, 
and  the  cheering  was  especially  lively  at  times."  But  when  the  Varsity 
won  its  first  college  game,  defeating  Illinois  at  the  South  Side  Ball  Park 
by  a  score  of  10  to  4,  "  there  were  few  Chicago  men  present."  Neverthe- 
less the  team  stood  by  its  job  manfully  and  received  its  well-earned  dues 
in  the  congratulations  of  the  University.  And  although  the  closing  game 
of  the  season,  played  at  Champaign  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with  Illinois, 
ended  in  disaster  with  a  score  of  28  to  12,  the  Chicago  men  sat  down 
cheerfully  and  with  good  appetites  along  with  their  friendly  opponents 
to  "a  superb  turkey  dinner." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  difficulties  with  which  the  first 
football  team  contended  were  very  serious.  Indeed,  they  could  hardly 
have  appeared  as  serious  in  1892  as  now,  in  19 16.  There  was  no  gym- 
nasium and  no  athletic  field,  there  were  no  athletic  traditions  and  no 
cheering  alumni.  The  team  organized  late.  It  numbered  few  veteran 
players.     Practice  was  carried  on  usually  without  the  help  of  a  second 
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team.  The  body  of  students  from  which  the  players  must  be  furnished 
was  small.  "  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  says  the  News,  "  that  every  man  that 
weighed  140  pounds  and  who  came  out  regularly  to  practice  secured  a 
place  on  the  team  either  as  regular  player  or  substitute." 

The  new  gymnasium  was  in  service  when  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1893 
opened  and  offered  opportunity  for  handball,  for  the  "new  game"  of 
basket-ball,  and  for  baseball  practice,  for  which  twenty-seven  men  vol- 
unteered. The  News,  nevertheless,  still  lifts  up  its  voice  in  lament  and 
reproach: 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  to  a  student  who  has  been  in  an  Eastern 
College  between  this  University  and  Eastern  institutions  is  the  general  apathy  to 
athletic  interests.  When  the  football  team  was  making  a  heroic  fight  last  fall  to  give 
the  University  athletic  standing,  its  appearance  aroused  scarcely  any  enthusiasm  or 
appreciation.  There  has  just  been  played  a  tennis  tournament  which  has  excited  no 
interest  outside  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  and  a  few  of  their  friends. 

The  athletic  occupation  of  the  Spring  Quarter  was,  of  course,  base- 
ball. Fifteen  practice  and  college  games  were  played  during  May  and 
June,  and  in  eleven  the  score  was  in  favor  of  the  University.  The  first 
game  was  played  with  Denison  University  on  May  8  with  the  score 
Denison  11,  Varsity  7.  There  was  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  a  little  of  it  appears  to  have  been  misdirected.  "There 
were  traitors  in  the  camp,"  for  a  group  of  Chicago  men  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  that  they  had  once  been  students  at  Denison,  waved  its 
obnoxious  red  banner  and  cheered  its  team  on  to  victory. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  playground  at  home  these  earliest 
games  were  played  on  whatever  field  might  be  found  convenient.  Chi- 
cago played  with  Michigan  at  Toledo,  with  Purdue  at  LaFayette, 
Indiana,  with  Illinois  at  Champaign.  Washington  Park  and  adjacent 
vacant  lots  served  as  University  playgrounds  until  the  Spring  Quarter, 
1893,  when  Mr.  Marshall  Field  made  a  loan  to  the  University  of  the 
unoccupied  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh 
streets,  and  Ellis  and  Greenwood  avenues,  to  be  used  as  an  athletic  field. 
But  the  Spring  Quarter,  1893,  was  nearly  at  an  end  before  it  could  be 
so  employed.  The  first  game  on  "Marshall  Field"  (for  the  pun  was 
instant  and  inevitable)  was  played  June  24,  1893,  in  examination  week, 
between  the  Varsity  baseball  team  and  that  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia with  an  auspicious  score  of  8  to  3  in  favor  of  Chicago. 

The  athletic  record  of  the  First  Year  was,  if  not  brilliant,  cer- 
tainly in  everyway  creditable  and  encouraging.  In  October,  1892,  the 
Director  of  Physical  Culture  was  the  only  athletic  asset  the  University 
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possessed,  an  asset,  however,  as  was  suspected  then  and  has  since  been 

proved,  of  quite  inestimable  value.     When  the  final  game  of  the  season 

had  been  played  on  Marshall  Field,  we  could  boast  a  gymnasium  built, 

an  athletic  field  secured,  teams  organized,  victories  won.    But  a  vague 

something  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  "enthusiasm"  was  wanting. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  University  Weekly  breaks  out  into  this 

lamentable  cry: 

The  boom,  if  there  ever  was  a  boom,  has  dropped  out  of  athletics.  If  in  future 
years  athletic  sports  are  to  be  accorded  the  same  treatment,  we  might  as  well  give 
up  all  pretensions  and  calmly  get  down  and  watch  our  sister  colleges  win  laurels  on 
the  diamond  field  and  track  while  our  brothers,  earnest  athletic  enthusiasts,  yell 
themselves  hoarse  cheering  their  favorites  on. 

A  color  is,  of  course,  no  less  indispensable  to  the  equipment  of  a 
self-respecting  American  university  than  a  yell.  The  Board  of  Trustees, 
solicitous  that  the  University  should  not  suffer  the  reproach  of  imma- 
turity, took  early  action  in  this  matter  and  decreed  upon  due  delibera- 
tion that  the  University  color  should  be  just  plain  orange  with  no  quali- 
fying adjective.  President  Harper  contended  seriously  for  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  was  unaffectedly  disappointed  when  his  proposition  met 
no  support.  The  official  orange  was  conspicuously  displayed  on  the 
opening  day  as  the  University  color,  and  knots  of  orange  ribbon  were 
worn  on  the  first  official  reception.  But  if  we  were  to  credit  the  Chicago 
newspapers,  the  University  color  was  "old  gold,"  a  milliner's  term  which 
sounded  prettier  than  the  prosaic  "orange."  College  journalism  by  and 
by  improved  upon  this  improvement  and,  so  to  speak,  gilded  the  refined 
gold.  The  University  Weekly,  November  19,  1892,  as  gravely  as  though 
it  were  telling  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  says: 

For  the  benefit  of  the  few  students  who  are  still  ignorant  of  the  real  shade  of  the 
"Varsity  color,"  and  are  disputing  among  themselves  as  to  whether  it  is  orange, 
yellow,  or  gold,  it  might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  Varsity  color  in  the  first  place 
was  chosen  by  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  from  the  color  of  the  goldenrod  flower,  which 
blossomed  in  great  abundance  about  the  campus  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  Cobb 
Hall,  and  is  thus  necessarily  the  color  of  gold,  or  golden  yellow.  The  goldenrod  is 
the  Varsity  flower,  and  is  destined  to  become  very  popular  throughout  the  West. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  editor  of  the  University  Weekly  accepted 

seriously  the  ingenious  romancing  of  a  reporter  of  a  Chicago  daily,  who, 

in  September,  1892,  relates  this  pretty  tale: 

The  University  has  adopted  a  color.  When  the  officers  moved  their  headquarters 
in  the  new  Cobb  Hall,  they  found  the  goldenrod  growing  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
building.  Each  day  they  would  decorate  their  bare  rooms  with  sheaves  of  the  bright 
flowers.  From  this  first  decoration  came  the  suggestion  that  they  had  found  the 
proper  color  for  the  coming  Varsity.     So  it  will  be  old  gold. 
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But  to  the  philosophic  mind  this  explanation  was  shallow  and 
altogether  inadequate.  A  deeper  and  more  satisfying  significance  in  the 
University  color  must  be  discoverable.  It  is  set  forth  by  a  contributor 
to  the  University  News: 

Much  discussion  has  been  caused  in  aesthetic  circles  about  the  name  of  the  color 
that  has  been  chosen  to  symbolize  the  University.  Yellow  it  certainly  is,  but  what 
special  shade  of  yellow?  It  has  been  called  orange,  but  the  poetical  object  to  that 
as  quite  too  tame.  We  may  suppose  the  design  in  choice  of  color,  and  a  most  admir- 
able choice  it  was,  has  been  to  express  the  effulgence  of  vivid,  far-darting  light,  symbol 
of  the  influence  of  a  great  educational  flame-center.    The  nearest  we  can  come  to  this 

in  decorative  ribbons  and  draperies  is  the  color  of  gold Shall  it  be  called  [the 

writer  goes  on  to  inquire]  "Roman  Gold"?  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  that 
designation.  But  if  scholarship  wishes  to  press  farther  back  towards  the  sources  of 
things,  and  if  the  aesthetic  like  a  still  more  antique  flower,  Etruscan  will  perhaps  be 
the  choice. 

A  month  later  a  hard-headed  lover  of  things  as  they  are  writes  to 
the  News,  December  7,  to  remind  its  readers  that  the  color  chosen  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  "decidedly  an  orange,"  a  fact 
which  the  romancers  and  philosophers  might  have  ascertained  long  ago 
for  themselves.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  blunt,  unwelcome 
statement  was  sufficient  to  end  the  controversy.  The  goldenrod  legend 
survives  to  this  day.  But  discussion  of  the  question  died  out  when  the 
recommendation  of  a  student  mass  meeting  that  the  University  color 
should  be  maroon  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  not 
a  happy  choice.  It  must  be  fixed  by  an  arbitrary  standard.  No  one 
has  ever  claimed  that  maroon  has  any  poetical  or  philosophic  significance. 
But  it  was  pretty  nearly  the  only  color  left  unappointed,  and  a  change 
was  imperative.  For  to  these  prosaic  and  practical  young  persons  it 
mattered  not  that  orange  was  "the  symbol  of  the  influence  of  a  great 
educational  flame-center,"  while  it  was  incontestibly  the  abhorrent  color 
of  the  flag  of  a  quarantine  station.  Further,  to  answer  for  all  claims  of 
orange,  it  was  indisputably  not  a  color  that  showed  up  well  on  the 
athletic  field. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  nearly  every  department  had 
organized  its  club,  in  whose  fortnightly  or  monthly  meetings  graduate  stu- 
dents and  instructors  were  brought  together  for  informal  conference  and 
discussion.  The  first  in  the  field  was  the  Semitic  Club,  organized  in  the 
President's  Study,  October  13.  It  is  true,  the  Biological  Club  claimed 
precedence  on  the  ground  that  when  it  was  two  years  old  it  was  brought 
from  Clark  University  by  Professor  Whitman  and  Professor  Donaldson 
and  was  installed  as  one  of  the  scientific  clubs  of  the  University  of 
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Chicago.  But  priority  of  organization  is  not  an  important  matter. 
The  clubs  in  those  busy  weeks  trod  closely  upon  one  another's  heels — 
Political  Economy,  Political  Science  and  History,  Physics,  Classical, 
Mathematical,  Exegetical,  Social  Science,  English,  Geology.  There  were 
clubs  also  with  a  purpose  less  severe.  The  Dilettanti  Club  was  composed 
of  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  English,  but 
it  claimed  the  privilege  of  ranging  widely  over  the  fields  of  literature  and 
art.  The  strictly  scientific  treatment  of  a  subject  required  in  a  thesis 
it  abhorred,  but  rather  sought  instruction  and  delight  in  discussing  the 
poetry  of  George  Meredith  and  "The  Democratic  Tendencies  of  the 
Earlier  Poems  of  William  Morris."  The  Divinity  School  Literary 
Society  listened  to  three-minute  extemporaneous  speeches  from  men 
selected  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  from  the  audience,  and  debated  such 
purely  theological  and  literary  questions  as  "  Resolved,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Should  Be  Elected  by  Popular  Vote."  The 
Denison  and  the  Bucknell  alumni  clubs  were  concerned,  not  only  in 
renewing  and  strengthening  old  friendships  and  affirming  a  steadfast 
loyalty  to  their  respective  Alma  Maters,  but  in  recommending  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
larger  opportunities  of  study  than  the  colleges  offered. 

But  the  crown  and  consummation  of  the  clubs  was  the  "semi- 
official" University  Union,  a  federation  of  clubs  with  a  governing 
council  composed  of  representatives  of  every  approved  literary  and 
scientific  organization  in  the  University.  Its  quarterly  meetings  were 
intended  to  be,  to  quote  President  Harper,  "  the  public  expression  of  the 
life  of  the  University."  The  University  thus  expressed  itself  publicly 
for  the  first  time  on  February  n,  1893,  assembling  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Gymnasium,  which  had  been  transformed  by  the  aid  of  flags,  ever- 
greens, and  rugs  into  "a  hall  of  light  and  beauty."  The  program,  pre- 
sented to  a  very  large  audience,  assumed  that  its  hearers  thirsted  for 
information  and  would  condemn  and  sternly  put  from  them  proffers  of 
entertainment.  A  student  reporter,  who  plainly  has  struggled  to  be 
sympathetic,  admits  that  the  program  was  long,  but  adds  that  it  was 
"interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view."  It  depends  certainly  upon 
one's  predisposition  and  prejudices  whether  or  not  one  is  interested  in 
a  discussion  of  "The  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  and  Its  Ravages  in  the 
Northwest,"  of  "The  City  of  Chicago  as  a  Sociological  Laboratory,"  or 
of  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Heredity."  But  of  such  material  as  this  are 
Doctor's  theses  made;  and  the  University  Union  may  at  least  be  con- 
gratulated that  at  its  first  meeting  it  recognized  so  clearly  its  high  calling. 
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Neveitheless  it  cannot  but  be  cheering  to  humbler  minds  to  learn  that 
there  was  an  adjournment  from  this  rigidly  scientific  program  to  Cobb 
Hall,  which  underwent  an  immediate  transformation  into  "a  scene  of 
gaiety."  Here,  midst  the  allurements  of  "pretty  dresses,  refreshments, 
conversation,  and  music"  the  dreaded  "Ravages  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Locust"  were  presumably  quite  forgotten. 

It  is  very  surprising  to  recall  that  the  life  of  the  University  Union 
was  short,  for  we  were  immensely  impressed  by  its  brilliant  debut  and 
well  assured  that  it  had  a  great  future.  "What  an  auspicious  inaugu- 
ration!" we  were  all  saying  the  next  day.  "Could  anything  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  the  judicious  tempering  of  very  high  thinking  with 
enlivening  ice  cream  and  agreeably  light  but  not  too  light  conversation  ?  " 
"It  was  something,"  said  the  University  News  in  prophetic  felicitation, 
"  to  have  been  present  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  that  will  perhaps 
be  held  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come!"  But  how  quickly  over  this 
roseate  dawn  the  clouds  gathered!  A  few  days  pass  and  a  contributor 
to  the  impartial  News  is  complaining  that  the  committee  of  graduate 
students  who  arranged  the  uncompromisingly  scientific  program  quite 
forgot  that  a  majority  of  the  students  would  wish  to  dance.  And  in  fact 
some  of  them  did  dance  on  that  first  evening,  furtively,  to  be  sure,  and 
under  considerable  disadvantages,  for  the  musicians  were  on  the  first 
floor  of  Cobb  Hall  and  the  dancers  on  the  second.  There  may  be  heard, 
and  not  uncertainly,  in  this  frank  protest  of  the  News  correspondent  the 
doom  of  the  University  Union.  When  the  majority  wish  to  dance,  why 
longer  strive  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  ravages  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locust?  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  When  the 
Union  was  about  to  assemble  for  the  second  time  the  News  announced 
unblushingly  that  "  the  meetings  of  the  Union  are  now  regarded  as  the 
social  event  of  the  quarter."  And  of  the  meeting  itself  it  said,  "The 
strictly  social  part  was  preceded  by  a  literary  program  in  the  Lecture 
Hall."  One  fears  that  it  may  even  have  been  a  popular  program,  framed 
to  please  rather  than  to  instruct.  We  hear  little  more  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  its  framers  fondly  hoped  might  withstand  the  shock  of  cen- 
turies. But  what  would  you  have?  Must  not  affronted  science  have 
withdrawn,  when  the  University  Union  forgot  its  high  calling  and  offered 
a  "literary  program"  as  a  mere  curtain  raiser  to  "the  social  event  of  the 
quarter"? 

Close  upon  this  successful  mingling  of  learning  with  levity  in  the  first 
public  appearance  of  the  University  Union  came  the  University  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  Birthday.    A  large  audience  listened  to  an  address 
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in  the  Gymnasium  at  11:00  a.m.  by  Dr.  Gunsaulus  on  "The  American- 
ism of  Washington";  and  in  the  evening  Dean  Judson  presided  at  a 
banquet  at  which  175  guests  were  present.  The  enjoyment  with  which 
the  students  listened  to  Dr.  Gunsaulus  was  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
anticipation  of  their  own  "celebration"  yet  to  come. 

For  the  presentation  of  the  "Washington  Seminar,"  a  parody  on  the 
seminars  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  President's  permission  was  asked. 
Upon  inspection  of  the  program,  he  graciously  admitted  that  "the  plan 
had  its  good  points."  But  he  pointed  out  also  that  an  affair  of  that  sort 
would  be  either  a  great  failure  or  a  great  success.  That  it  was  a  great 
success  we  have  the  testimony  of  participants  in  it  who  are  still  members 
of  the  University.  The  "show"  was  held  in  what  is  now  Room  12A  of 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall.  "Dean"  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  presided  with  for- 
mality and  dignity,  assisted  by  a  gorgeous  crimson  gown.  A  generation 
which  knows  him  best  as  "Coach  Stagg"  will  be  interested  in  his  "aca- 
demic record,"  published  for  this  occasion  only  in  the  program  of  the 
"Washington  Seminar": 

A.  Alonzo  Stagg,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Seminar,  and  Head  Professor 
of  Athletic  Extension.  Ph.D.,  Morgan  Park,  1853;  D.D.,  Lake  Geneva,  1858; 
LL.D.,  Boston  Latin  School,  1862;  Senior  Wrestler  and  Reader  of  McCuffey's  First, 
ibid.;  S.T.D.,  Wellesley,  1880;  Stroke  Senior  Crew,  ibid.;  Washington  Fellow  at 
Vassar  (open  to  honor  men  of  all  American  schools),  1886;  Lecturer  Extraordinarily 
to  Home  for  Incurables,  1887-88. 

The  theme  discussed  was  "  Washington :  Was  He  a  Man  or  a  Myth  ?" 
Jesse  D.  Burks,  B.L.,  Docent  in  Egyptology;  B.L.,  University  of  Paris 
(Missouri),  1882;  Student  at  Naples  Aquarium,  July-August,  1890; 
Student  at  Coney  Island  Sociological  Laboratory,  Summer  of  1891, 
presented,  with  affluent  learning,  evidence  that  led  logically  and  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  person  as  George  Washington  ever 
existed.  Myra  Reynolds,  O.N.T.,  Ph.D.,  Neurasthenia  (Americanitis) ; 
O.N.T.,  Clark  University,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Summer  of  1890;  Lecturer  of  University  Extension  Association  for 
Education  of  Men,  1891-92;  Fellow  by  courtesy  (chiefly  in  Morgan 
Park)  Summer  of  1892,  offered  an  argument  establishing  according  to 
the  best-known  German  methods  that  Washington  was  a  Sun  Myth. 
This  learned  and  abstruse  discourse  may  be  summarized: 

I.  We  are  often  led  astray  by  corrupt  pronunciation  and  syllabification.  For 
instance,  Washington  should  rightly  be  divided  Was  king  ton,  and  pronounced  accord- 
ingly. 

Was  — the  third  person,  singular,  imperative  of  the  verb  to  be;  means  let  there  be. 
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Hing — originally  had  an  5  preceding  it,  but  this  letter  was  lost  because  of  the  s 
on  the  end  of  was;  shing,  by  philological  processes,  came  to  be  seine,  through 
the  Teutonic  influence;   means  a  shining. 
Ton  — modern  form  of  tun  or  down. 

Was-hing-ton  therefore  means  Let  There  Be  a  Shining  Down,  which  proves  that 
Was-hing-ton  was  a  Sun-God. 

II.    You  pick  up  a  book.    What  is  its  name  ? 

The  Life  of  Was-Scine-Dun,  by  Ja-red  Sparks. 

Ja  =  Yah;  Yah  =  very. 

Ja  Red  =  Very  Red,  and  we  have — 

The  Life  of  Was-Scine-Dun,  by  Very  Red  Sparks.    What  could  be  more 

conclusive  ? 

III.  You  read  the  book;  what  do  you  find  in  it  ? 

"Was-Scine-Dun  was  unable  to  fight  in  the  Fall  on  account  of  the  mists 
that  settled  down;  Was-Scine-Dun  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  campaign 
in  the  winter  because  of  the  ice  and  the  mist." 

IV.  All  legends  connected  with  Washington  tend  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Sun- 
God;  we  have  the  legend  of  the  cherry  tree: 

Cherry  tree — shadow. 

Hatchet — shining  light. 

And  we  have  Light  cutting  away  Shadow. 

Just  here  in  the  seminar  comes  the  inevitable  interruption  in  the  shape  of  a 
question  from  a  very  young  member  of  the  class,  Frances  Williston: 

"Why  did  they  call  Was-Scine-Dun  George?" 

"This  is  a  very  difficult  point,  and  I  had  hoped  it  would  not  be  raised;  since  it 
has  been  raised,  I  can  make  the  general  statement  that  by  tracing  George  back  to  its 
source  we  find  it  to  mean  diurnal,  so  that  we  have  Let  there  be  a  daily  shining  down. 
And  as  a  final  point,  let  me  add  that  George  is  not  much  used  in  England,  because 
there  never  was  a  'daily  shining  down'  in  England." 

A  third  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  made  by  Theodore 
Geraldo  Soares,  F.R.S.,  Advisory  Director  University  Union;  F.R.S., 
Business  College,  Cairo  (Illinois),  1889;  Reader  in  Pastoral  Duties  in 
same,  1890-92;  Electrical  Engineer  and  Regulator  of  Ventilating  Fan, 
U.  of  C.  (in  absentia),  1892-94.  Mr.  Soares  protested  vehemently 
against  this  destructive  German  scholarship,  and  undertook  with  much 
learning  to  rehabilitate  the  discredited  Father  of  his  Country.  Begin- 
ning in  the  spirit  of  the  parodies  already  given,  he  passed  into  eloquent 
eulogy  and  sent  his  audience  home  in  a  fine  glow  of  patriotism. 

There  is  much  beside  to  show  that  the  University  community  of  the 
First  Year  was  fairly  successful  in  driving  dull  care  away.  The  first 
formal  reception  occurred  on  Saturday  evening,  November  19,  when  the 
President  and  Trustees  were  "at  home"  to  the  Faculty  and  a  host  of 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  University.    To  reach  the  campus  by  carriage 
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on  a  dark  night  over  unfamiliar  and  muddy  roads,  coaxed  on  by  glimmer- 
ing gas  lamps  at  infrequent  intervals,  was  an  adventure  only  to  be  entered 
upon  from  the  most  compelling  motives.  But  an  invitation  to  this  first 
reception  was  like  a  summons  to  court.  No  one  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
bidden  took  seriously  such  difficulties  as  mud  and  darkness  and  distance. 
A  trustworthy  contemporary  account  says  there  were  more  than  four 
hundred  guests  present.  Out  of  a  seemingly  uninhabited  wilderness 
Cobb  Hall  loomed  up,  streaming  light  and  welcome  from  every  window. 
Miss  Wallace,  a  member  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  task  of 
transforming  Cobb  Chapel  into  a  drawing-room,  recalls  the  generous 
co-operation  of  the  head  of  the  rug  department  at  Marshall  Field's,  who 
became  instantly  enthusiastic  on  behalf  of  Chicago's  big  University  and 
freely  lent  his  most  valuable  and  beautiful  rugs  to  hang  upon  the  bare 
walls  and  cover  the  bare  floors.  Guests  were  greeted  at  the  entrance 
by  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  student  marshals  in  cap  and  gown.  Aca- 
demic dress  was  worn  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time,  not  only  by  the 
marshals,  but  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  the  qualified  admiration,  it 
must  be  added,  of  many  laymen.  A  flippant  student  reporter  describes 
them  as  "puzzled  to  know  whether  they  had  struck  a  funeral,  or  a  called 
meeting  of  the  Mafia." 

[To  be  continued] 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  WAR 


At  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Faculties  and  the  Officers  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago,  called 
by  some  of  these  members,  to  consider 
practicable  measures  of  military  and 
scientific  preparation  in  the  present  crisis 
of  the  country,  the  following  memorial 
was  passed,  and  signed  by  its  supporters, 
ordered  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  of 
the  state  of  Illinois: 

"We  express  our  conviction  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  security 
and  defense  of  the  country  would  be  best 
assured  by  an  adequate  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  combined  with 
universal  preparation  for  citizenship  and 
for  military,  industrial,  or  scientific 
service  in  case  of  war. 

"We  also  express  our  conviction  that 
the  United  States  of  America  can  best 
further  the  cause  of  world-peace,  inter- 
national justice,  and  free  development 
of  peoples,  if  it  speaks  as  a  country  in  a 
state  of  complete  preparedness  for 
defense." 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  members  and  admini- 
strative officers  of  the  University. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Club  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  April  n 
to  extend  felicitations  and  congratula- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  the  new  republic  of  Russia. 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "Sunrise  in  Russia"; 
Assistant  Professor  Samuel  Northrup 
Harper,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  spoke  of 
"Miliukov,  the  Political  Organizer"; 
Associate  Professor  Francis  Wayland 
Shepardson,  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, discussed  "The  Meaning  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  to  America";  and 
other  addresses  were  made  by  students 
of  the  University.  Dr.  Miliukov,  who 
was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the 
new  Russian  republic,  was  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  faculty  some 
fifteen  years  ago. 


The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  meeting  and  have  been  cabled 
by  President  Judson  to  Dr.  Miliukov  at 
Petrograd  to  congratulate  him  for  Russia 
on  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
new  democratic  government. 

WHEREAS,  Professor  Paul  Miliukov, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  residence  in  the 
United  States,  was  a  colleague  and 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  hence  our  interest  in  the  new  Russia 
is  made  more  personal: 

Resolved,  (i)  That  we  request  the 
President  of  the  University  to  transmit 
to  Professor  Miliukov,  on  our  behalf, 
the  congratulations  of  the  University 
on  the  recent  triumph  of  the  real  demo- 
cratic Russia. 

Resolved,  (2)  That  we  congratulate  Pro- 
fessor Miliukov  personally  on  being  so 
instrumental  in  the  achievement  of  the 
ideals  which  he  presented  to  us  so  attrac- 
tively fifteen  years  ago.  The  unity  and 
the  moderation  that  characterize  the  new 
order  which  has  been  established  will 
guarantee  its  permanent  success,  and  we 
confidently  expect  that  the  nation  will 
support  the  new  order  in  the  spirit  of 
union,  patience,  and  mutual  good-will. 

Resolved,  (3)  That  we  congratulate  our- 
selves, as  citizens  of  an  older  republic, 
that  we,  having  entered  in  the  great  war, 
can  now  give  material  as  well  as  moral 
support  to  the  common  cause  of  democ- 
racy in  whose  ultimate  triumph  through- 
out the  entire  world  we  profoundly 
believe. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  which  is  officially  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Labor,  Conservation 
of  Health,  and  the  Welfare  of  Workers. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dean  of  the  Rush  Medical 
Faculty,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
government  at  Washington  as  president 
of   the   commission   of   sanitary,   social, 
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medical,  and  food  distribution  experts 
who  will  go  to  Russia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  make  as  complete  a 
survey  as  possible  of  the  social  needs  of 
the  peoples  in  Russian  territory,  with  a 
view  to  co-operation  in  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  ten  years  ago 
and  is  now  a  trustee,  will  accompany  Dr. 
Billings  as  a  member  of  the  commission. 
Mr.  Swift,  who  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  will  go 
as  the  food  expert  of  the  commission — as 
an  authority  on  the  mobilization  and 
distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan,  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Physics  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  also 
Director  of  Research  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  He  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  having  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  during  the  Spring  Quarter  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"Why  the  United  States  Is  in  the 
War"  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
lectures  by  members  of  the  University 
faculties.  The  first  lecture,  on  "The 
Threat  of  German  World  Politics,"  was 
given  by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
Professor  of  International  Law  and 
Diplomacy  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science;  and  the  second, 
"From  Spectator  to  Participant,"  was 
given  by  Professor  Andrew  Cunningham 
McLaughlin,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  History.  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Scott,  of  the 
Department  of  History,  spoke  on  "The 
Passing  of  Splendid  Isolation,"  and  Mr. 
Frederick  D.  Bramhall,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  on  "Democ- 
racy the  Basis  of  a  World  Order." 

The  next  lecture  in  the  series  was  by 
Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity 
School,  who  spoke  Wednesday,  May  2, 
on  "American  Democracy  and  World 
Politics";  and  the  closing  lecture,  Thurs- 
day, May  3,  was  by  Professor  Paul 
Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek,  whose  subject  is  "Civilization's 
Stake  in  the  War." 

An  infantry  unit  of  the  senior  division 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
is  now  established  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  This  is  a  training  unit  for  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps,  to  which  the  stu- 


dent is  eligible  for  commission  without 
examination  upon  completion  of  his 
course  of  military  instruction  in  the  train- 
ing unit.  The  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  is  divided  into  senior  and  junior 
divisions.  The  senior  division  is  author- 
ized at  those  institutions  requiring  four 
years  of  collegiate  study  for  a  degree,  as 
well  as  in  certain  institutions  of  a  strictly 
military  nature.  The  junior  division  is 
authorized  at  all  other  institutions. 

During  the  Spring  Quarter  about  500 
students  enrolled.  About  fifty  members 
of  the  faculty  are  also  taking  the  full 
course  of  drills  and  lectures.  Some  fifty 
to  sixty  alumni  members  are  taking  the 
same  course. 

Under  Dean  Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
eighty-five  students  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  new  Training  Course  for  Stores 
Service,  a  course  designed  as  a  special 
preparation  for  men  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Although  this  course  has  not 
been  provided  by  act  of  Congress  it  is 
given  under  the  auspices  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  has  received  the  unofficial 
indorsement  of  General  Crozier,  Chief  of 
Ordnance. 

The  work  in  this  course,  which  requires 
the  full  time  of  men  taking  it,  is  given  by 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  outside 
experts.  Various  phases  of  the  work 
include  the  following  subjects:  Govern- 
mental Control  Systems,  Statistics  as  an 
Instrument  of  Control,  Accounting  as 
an  Instrument  of  Control,  Modern  Busi- 
ness Organization,  Army  Organization 
and  Regulations,  Transportation,  Stores 
Keeping,  Summary  on  Forms  and  Blanks, 
Field  Work  throughout  the  course  with 
possibility  of  intensification  at  the  end, 
and  Military  Drill. 

The  class  is  divided  into  squads  of 
nine  men,  each  group  with  a  corporal 
and  a  foreman,  the  duties  of  the  latter 
being  to  secure  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion from  the  squad,  to  guide  discussion, 
to  serve  as  leaders  of  their  squads  in 
field  trips  and  laboratory  work,  and  to 
make  weekly  reports  on  individual 
efficiency. 

The  Women's  War  Aid  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  just  been  formed 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt 
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Judson  and  others.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
activities  which  may  be  carried  on  by  the 
women  of  the  University  faculty,  in  the 
University  families,  among  the  students, 
and  among  neighbors  and  friends  of  the 
University,  in  the  interest  of  helping  in 
various  ways  toward  the  war,  either  in 
aid  of  our  own  Army  or  Navy,  or  in  aid 
of  our  Allies. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson;  First  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Montgomery; 
Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wallace;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Eliakim  H. 
Moore;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  James 
R.  Angell;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Richard  G.  Moulton. 

Groups  already  incorporated  in  the 
organization  include  the  Needlework 
Guild,  the  University  branch  of  the 
"Fatherless  Children  of  France,"  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago, 
a  branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement  League, 
"The  Ida  Noyes  Group"  which  Mr. 
La  Verne  Noyes  is  giving  special  support, 
and  the  Alumnae  Group.  Within  three 
days  over  two  thousand  dollars  was  raised 
for  the  purposes  of  the  new  organization, 
which  is  expected  to  be  of  very  great 
service  in  promoting  unity  and  effective- 
ness of  effort. 

Plans  by  which  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  may  aid  in  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  the  nation,  which 
were  outlined  at  a  meeting  of  women 
students  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
by  Dean  Marion  Talbot,  are  already 
being  realized,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
women  of  the  University  having  regis- 
tered for  work  in  First  Aid,  ninety  for 
Social  Service  in  War  Time,  twenty-five 
for  Food  Conservation  and  Production, 
and  twenty-five  for  voluntary  Infant 
Welfare  work.  Several  other  groups  of 
women  have  already  enrolled  and  are 
being  organized. 

Among  the  proposals  presented  to  the 
women  students  at  the  preparedness 
meeting  was  a  pledge  which  reads  as 
follows:  "Realizing  that  my  country 
needs  the  loyal  service  of  all  its  women, 
both  now  and  in  times  of  peace,  I  pledge 
myself  to  the  tasks  I  have  indicated  and 
I  will  undertake  to  perform  these  duties 
as  conscientiously  as  if  I  were  formally 
enlisted  for  military  service."  Some  of 
the    tasks    indicated    are    an    effort    to 


increase  one's  own  physical  strength  and 
vigor,  and  to  help  some  young  person 
to  do  the  same;  an  agreement  to  wear 
a  costume  adapted  to  one's  occupation, 
avoiding  waste  and  display;  the  pro- 
moting of  economy  in  food  supplies,  and 
the  learning  of  the  proper  preparation 
of  foods;  and  aid  in  increasing  the  food 
supply  by  personally  cultivating  a  plot 
of  ground  or  organizing  groups  of  children 
to  plant  gardens  in  unoccupied  lots. 

Other  tasks  proposed  include  an  active 
part  in  some  organized  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality  and  in  a 
child-welfare  agency;  help  in  providing 
for  the  children  and  dependent  members 
of  the  family  of  a  man  or  woman  "at 
the  front"  in  war  or  industry;  spreading 
the  doctrine  of  marriage  for  those  only 
who  are  free  from  disease  that  may  be 
transmitted  to  future  generations;  and 
the  promotion  of  a  new  social  order  based 
on  confidence  and  good-will  and  the 
spirit  of  co-operation. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  work  in  Military  Training  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  during  the 
Summer  Quarter,  the  University  issued  a 
special  announcement  with  reference  to 
War  Service. 

Under  the  direction  of  Major  Edgar  B. 
Tolman  courses  will  be  offered  during 
each  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  in 
Military  Science,  including  both  drill  and 
lectures.  This  unusual  opportunity  pro- 
vided for  instruction  in  military  drill  and 
for  lectures  dealing  with  the  more  impor- 
tant aspects  of  military  affairs,  will  make 
it  possible  for  school  officers  and  teachers 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  initiating 
of  drill  work  in  their  own  communities. 

Lectures  will  comprise  Army  Organiza- 
tion, Duties  and  Responsibilities  of 
Officers,  Map  Reading,  Minor  Tactics, 
Camp  Sanitation,  and  Personal  Hygiene. 
More  detailed  work  will  be  given  in  these 
subjects,  with  Manual  of  Arms  Drill  and 
Signaling,  for  the  benefit  of  men  register- 
ing for  more  than  one  major  (a  course 
continuing  through  the  quarter).  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  opportunities  for 
tactical  walks  and  for  longer  walks  on 
Saturday  at  the  option  of  the  students. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  variety 
of  duties  connected  with  the  service,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop 
in  him  the  qualities  requisite  for  an 
officer  or  instructor. 
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For  women  students  also  there  will  be 
given  each  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 
a  course  in  First  Aid  to  the  Sick  and 
Injured,  the  course  consisting  of  lect- 
ures, demonstrations,  and  actual  practice 
of  First  Aid  methods.  Those  com- 
pleting the  course  will  receive  the  cer- 
tificate given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society.  This  course  will  be 
under  the  general  direction  of  Dean 
John  M.  Dodson,  M.D.,  and  a  corps  of 
assisting  physicians. 

Another  timely  and  practical  feature 
of  the  summer  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  be  the  series  of  lectures  on 
the  general  subject,  "Phases  of  War- 
Time  Social  Work,"  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  the  purpose  of  the  lec- 
tures being  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
relations  of  the  different  types  of  philan- 
thropic service  to  the  social  problems 
of  war  time.  The  subjects  of  the  indi- 
vidual lectures  include  the  following 
suggestive  topics:  "The  Civilian  Func- 
tions of  the  Red  Cross,"  "The  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Community  for  the  Soldier's 
Family,"  "The  Protection  of  Infant 
Life,"  "Lessons  from  Mexican  Mobiliza- 
tion," "Canada's  Care  for  the  Soldier's 
Family,"  "Medical  Agencies  in  Relation 
to  Social  Service,"  "Re-education  of  the 
Handicapped  Soldier,"  "Protection  of 
Working  Children,"  "Emergency  Relief 
in  Disasters  Other  than  War,"  and 
"Woman's  Work  in  War  Time." 

Under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of 
the  National  Education  Association  there 
will  be  given,  beginning  July  13,  a  series 
of  lectures  on  thrift,  the  first  lecture  being 
on  the  subject  of  "Thrift  as  a  Means  of 
Industrial  Mobilization"  and  the  speaker, 
Assistant  Professor  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  On  July  18 
Professor  Harlan  H.  Barrows,  of  the 
Department  of  Geography,  will  speak  on 
"Thrift  in  the  Utilization  of  National 
Resources";  on  July  19  Professor 
Frederick  Shipp  Deibler,  of  Northwestern 
University,  will  discuss  "The  Relation  of 
Thrift  to  the  Demand  for  Labor";  on 
July  23  Professor  Walton  Hale  Hamilton, 
of  Amherst  College,  will  speak  on  "Pro- 
vision for  the  Future";  and  on  July  27 
Associate  Professor  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  on 
"Thrift  versus  Exploitation  in  Relation 
to  Public  Welfare." 


The  three  lectures  in  August  on  farm 
thrift  will  be  given  by  Professor  Edwin  G. 
Nourse,  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
whose  book  on  Agricultural  Economics 
was  recently  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Nearly  three  hundred  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University  and  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  applied  for 
garden  space  on  the  vacant  land  belong- 
ing to  the  University,  and  two  hundred 
of  the  applicants  were  supplied.  The 
permits  for  the  season  obligate  the 
licensees  to  cultivate  the  plots  assigned, 
keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and,  on 
demand,  deliver  up  possession. 

The  Department  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  over 
the  pieces  of  ground  available  and  to 
designate,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  soil,  the  vegetables  to  which  each 
piece  is  best  adapted.  About  twenty 
acres  in  all  are  under  cultivation. 

In  the  recent  campaign  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  coun- 
try to  raise  three  million  dollars  for  the 
support  of  its  work  in  the  army  and  navy 
camps,  Chicago  undertook  to  raise 
$150,000.  The  University  of  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  assisted  in  the 
Chicago  campaign  and  has  succeeded 
in  raising  nearly  $9,000  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fund. 

Thirty-five  of  the  Association's  mem- 
bers in  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
volunteered  to  serve  as  secretaries  in  the 
camps,  and  of  this  number  four  are 
already  stationed  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Station  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bickham,  who  has  for  five  years  been 
acting  as  the  executive  secretary  for 
the  University  of  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

The  Association  has  organized  at  the 
University  a  war-service  council,  one 
purpose  of  which  is  to  help  students  in 
finding  their  special  war-time  service 
either  as  enlisted  men  or  in  effective 
home  service.  Another  purpose  is  the 
arrangement  of  special  lectures,  one  series 
of  which  has  already  been  given  under  the 
general  subject  of  "War  Problems," 
among  the  speakers  being  Miss  Mary  E. 
McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Settlement,  Professor 
Graham  Taylor,  Head  of  the  Chicago 
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School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and 
Professor  George  Burman  Foster,  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Religion  at 
the  University. 

A  fund  for  a  University  of  Chicago 
ambulance  for  service  in  France  has  been 
completed.  With  the  report  of  Dean 
James  W.  Linn  that  he  had  secured  four 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  from  thirty  of 
the  alumni,  the  full  amount  necessary  is 
assured.  For  providing  and  equipping 
the  ambulance  $1,000  is  necessary,  and 
for  maintaining  it  a  year  $600  more  is 
required.  About  one-half  of  the  total 
amount,  $1,600,  has  been  given  by  the 
students,  and  one-half  by  the  faculties 
and  alumni. 

What  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  High  School  have  contributed 
for  the  purposes  of  war  relief  is  shown 
in  the  statement  of  the  Principal  of  that 
School,  Franklin  Winslow  Johnson.  The 
sum  of  $2,200  has  been  raised  for  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Service  in 
France  to  provide  an  ambulance  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  driver  for  one  year. 
This  money  was  given  by  students  of  the 
school  in  amounts  from  ten  cents  to  fifty 
dollars.  Rowland  Campbell,  of  the  Class 
of  1916,  who  is  already  in  France,  is  to 
be  the  driver  of  the  University  High 
School  Ambulance.  In  the  service  of 
the  American  Ambulance  there  are  at 
present  in  France  five  boys  who  have 
graduated  from  the  School  in  the  past 
four  years  and  several  others  are  to  sail  in 
the  near  future. 

Twenty-four  boys,  eight  of  whom  re- 
ceived their  diplomas  on  June  14,  have 
been  for  six  weeks  employed  on  farms 
in  Pendleton,  Indiana,  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  High-School  teachers, 
Mr.  Emery  Filbey.  Under  the  terms  of 
their  contracts,  the  wages  received,  after 
deducting  expense  of  travel,  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  School  for  the  purpose 
of  war  relief.  In  addition  to  these,  two 
other  students,  one  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  have  been  employed  on 
farms  in  Wisconsin  on  the  same  terms. 
Two  hundred  dollars  is  the  net  cash 
return  from  this  enterprise.  Of  perhaps 
greater  value  has  been  the  patriotic 
service  which  these  boys  have  rendered, 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  their 
employers,  in  this  arduous  labor  under 


conditions    to    which    they    were    quite 
unaccustomed. 

The  girls  of  the  School  through  the 
Girls'  Club  have  made  and  contributed 
to  the  Red  Cross  fifty-three  dozen  articles 
which  have  met  the  exacting  standards 
imposed. 

In  addition  to  the  First  Lessons  in 
Spoken  French  for  Men  in  Military 
Service,  which  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  announces  for  immediate  publica- 
tion, a  companion  volume  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins, 
of  the  Department  of  Romance  Langu- 
ages and  Literatures,  assisted  by  Assist- 
ant Professor  Algernon  Coleman  and 
Miss  Ethel  Preston,  to  be  issued  under 
the  title  of  First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French 
for  Doctors  and  Nurses.  By  the  help  of 
these  compact  and  convenient  lessons 
American  doctors  and  nurses  will  be 
enabled  to  understand  what  may  be 
said  to  them  in  French  and  to  make 
themselves  understood  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. They  are  also  intended  as  a  help 
in  reading  French.  The  facts  and  words 
of  French  are  presented  consistently  in 
terms  of  sound,  just  as  they  will  chiefly 
present  themselves  in  France,  and  the 
words  chosen  for  the  word-lists  have 
been  selected  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  doctors  and  nurses. 
Royalties  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  these  two 
books  a  third  volume  by  Professors  Cole- 
man and  Wilkins  will  be  ready,  Le  soldat 
american  en  France,  which  is  intended  as 
a  handbook  and  guide  for  conversation 
for  men  who  already  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  French.  It  will  contain  a  prac- 
tical discussion  of  French  pronunciation 
and  give  a  working  vocabulary  accom- 
panied by  a  simple  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion of  the  difficult  words.  Some  of  the 
features  will  be:  useful  information  about 
geography  and  political  organization  and 
the  organization  of  the  French  army;  it 
will  contain  French  equivalents  of  Ameri- 
can military  terms  for  life  in  the  quarters 
and  in  the  trenches  for  infantry,  artillery, 
and  aviation;  the  necessary  vocabulary 
of  the  field  hospital;  words  and  phrases 
used  in  ordinary  contact  with  French 
people;  current  phrases  of  polite  society; 
lists  of  common  idioms  with  English 
equivalents;  and  lists  of  colloquial 
expressions. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD 
CONVOCATION 

Charles  Andrews  Huston,  A.B.,  1902, 
J.D.,  1908,  S.J.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, was  the  Convocation  orator  at 
the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Convocation 
held  in  the  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett 
Gymnasium  on  June  12,  191 7.  His  ad- 
dress is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Uni- 
versity Record. 

Dean  Huston  is  the  first  alumnus  of  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
be  invited  to  give  the  Convocation  ad- 
dress, although  others  with  graduate 
degrees  from  the  University  have  been 
Convocation  orators. 

Professor  Huston,  who  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  in 
1902  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors,  was  a 
fellow  in  political  economy  the  following 
year,  and  in  1906  was  graduated  from  the 
Law  School  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law  (J.D.).  After  serving  for  three  years 
as  an  Assistant  and  Associate  in  English, 
with  highly  successful  work  as  a  debating 
coach,  he  was  called  to  an  instructorship 
in  law  at  Stanford  University,  where  he 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  a  full  professor- 
ship. A  year  ago  he  was  made  Dean  of 
the  Law  School  at  that  institution  to 
succeed  Frederic  Campbell  Woodward. 
Dr.  Huston  received  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity the  degree  of  S.J.D.  in  1913. 
Mrs.  Huston  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  at  one  time  was 
a  fellow  in  English.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
dinner  in  the  Quadrangle  Club  on  June  n 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  Convocation 
orator  and  Mrs.  Huston. 

The  Award  of  Honors  included  the 
election  of  7  students  to  associate  mem- 
bership in  Sigma  Xi,  20  students  to 
membership  in  Sigma  Xi,  and  27  students 
to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

A  new  and  significant  section  of  the 

Convocation  program  was  the  following: 

The  enrolment  in  national  service. — The 

following  candidates  for  degrees  at  this 


Convocation  are  in  the  service  of  the 
nation  or  its  allies.  The  list  is  incom- 
plete. 

Paul  Richard  Anderson,  Ph.B.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Donald  Sidney  Lorenz  Bradford,  Ph.B., 
R.O.T.C,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Josiah  Bridge,  S.M. 

Don  Bruce  Cameron,  S.B.,  The  University 
of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company  No.  3. 

Newton  Carson,  J.D.,  R.O.T.C,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Clarence  Calvert  Collier,  Ph.B.,  Base  Hos- 
pital Unit  No.  12,  in  France. 

Howard  Robert  Copley,  Ph.B.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Clyde  Munson  Cummins,  A.M.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana. 

William  Doig  Dalgetty,  Ph.B.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company 
No.  3. 

Andrew  John  Dallstream,  Ph.B.  and  J.D., 
R.O.T.C,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Alfred  Kenneth  Eddy,  Ph.B.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Floyd  Hamilton  Fuller,  LL.B.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Robert  Franklin  Goodyear,  Ph.B., 
R.O.T.C,  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  Arkansas. 

John  Wesley  Grimes,  Ph.B.,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company  No.  3. 

Ellsworth  Lin  Guy,  Ph.B.,  R.O.T.C,  Fort 
Logan  H.  Roots,  Arkansas. 

Alvin  Lawrence  Hansen,  J.D.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Edwin  Powell  Hubble,  Ph.D.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Fred  Bertram  Huebenthal,  Ph.B.,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company 
No.  3. 

Harold  Phillips  Huls,  Ph.B.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Philbrick  Wylie  Jackson,  Ph.B.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Richard  Hall  Jeschke,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

William  Brownlow  Johnson,  Ph.B., 
R.O.T.C,  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia. 

John  Ard  Jones.  Ph.B.  in  Education, 
R.O.T.C,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Clay  Judson,  J.D.,  R.O.T.C,  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Illinois. 

Howard  David  Lightbody,  S.M.,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company 
No.  3. 

Ralph  Thompson  Lowry,  Ph.B.,  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Indiana. 

Frank  Clark  Lusk,  Ph.B.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 
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Donald  Durland  Mapes,  J.D.,  R.O.T.C, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Paul  Chandler  Matthews,  Ph.B.,  Base  Hos- 
pital Unit  No.  13. 

Leslie  Cleveland  McNemar,  J.D.,  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  Orr,  Ph.B.,  R.O.T.C,  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Illinois. 

Truman  Plantz,  Jr.,  J.D.,  R.O.T.C,  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota. 

Samuel  Greene  Arnold  Rogers,  A.M., 
American  Ambulance  in  France. 

Roy  Franklin  Preston,  A.M.,  Base  Hos- 
pital Unit  No.  13. 

James  McBrayer  Sellers,  A.B.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Edwin  Emanuel  Shauer,  LL.B.,  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Camp. 

Will  Hamilton  Walter,  S.B.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Alan  Francisco  Wherritt,  Ph.B.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company 
No.  3. 

George  Gale  Willard,  Ph.B.,  Amencan 
Ambulance  in  France. 

Some  of  these  men  were  able  to  attend 
the  Convocation  to  receive  their  degrees. 
The  appearance  of  the  candidates  in 
khaki  deeply  stirred  the  assemblage  which 
impressively  applauded  each  soldier. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate, 217;  the  certificate  of  the  College 
of  Education,  36;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  12;  the  re-enacted  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  2;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  238;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  86.  The  Divinity 
School:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  27; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  9. 
The  Law  School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  n ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law,  36.  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  37;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  20;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  22.  The  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  (not  including  titles 
and  certificates)  was  500. 

During  the  academic  year  1916-17 
the  following  titles,  certificates,  and  de- 
grees have  been  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity : 

The  Title  of  Associate 407 

The  Certificate  of  the  Two  Years'  Course 

in  the  College  of  Education 59 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy, or  Science 496 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy, or  Science  in  Education 90 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 16 

The   Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the 

Divinity  School 47 


The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science 

in  the  Graduate  Schools 151 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  ...      14 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 55 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 

the  Divinity  School .       2 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 

the  Graduate  Schools 65 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
June  11.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Charles  Andrews  Huston, 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Ola  W.  Bell,  Dean  Marion  Talbot. 

At  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  Sunday, 
June  10,  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Charles  Palmerston 
Anderson,D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Chicago. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  University 
Orchestral  Association  was  held  in  Harper 
Assembly  Room,  April  24, 1917,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  being 
in   the   chair.     The   secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  David  Allan  Robertson,  presented 
his  report.     The  Association  offered  dur- 
ing the  season   1916-17  seven  concerts 
by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
three    recitals — one    by    the    Flonzaley 
Quartet,  another  by  Mr.  Pablo  Casals, 
'cellist,  and  Mrs.  Casals,  soprano,  and 
one  by  Mile  Jennie  Dufau.      For  the 
season  all  of  the  seats  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  were  sold;   at  each  sym- 
phony concert  many  were  turned  away; 
for  the  recitals  extra  seats  were  placed 
on  the  stage.     The  secretary  called  atten- 
tion to  the  impossibility  of  other  than 
season-ticket  holders  attending  the  con- 
certs  unless   subscribers   returned   then- 
tickets  to  be  resold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
association.     Although   this   year  _  twice 
as  many  tickets  were  disposed  of  in  this 
way  as  last  year,  the  officers  noted  even 
at  the  most  popular  concerts  a  large  num- 
ber of  unoccupied  seats.     A   plea   was 
made  for  a  further  extension  of  the  plan 
of  returning  tickets  to  be  resold  to  those 
desiring  to  attend  the  concerts.     Three 
hundred    and    sixty-five    students    pur- 
chased season  tickets  at  reduced  rate. 
The    following    officers    were    elected: 
President,     Walter    A.     Payne;      Vice- 
president,    Mrs.    Harry    Pratt    Judson; 
Secretary-treasurer,  David  A.  Robertson; 
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Directors,  Arthur  J.  Mason,  Mrs.  New- 
man Miller,  Ferdinand  Schevill,  Gerald 
Birney  Smith.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  changing  the  basis  of  mem- 
bership in  the  association  was  regularly 
adopted.  Hereafter  membership  in  the 
association  for  any  year  shall  consist  of 
those  who  have  purchased  season  tickets 
for  the  year.  For  the  season  of  1917-18 
arrangements  have  already  been  made 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  eight  concerts  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
as  follows:  October  16,  November  6, 
December  4,  January  15,  January  29, 
February  5,  February  26  and  March  12. 
Mrs.  Zeisler  will  give  a  piano  recital  on 
January  22. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  SOCIETY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  Monday, 
May  28.  At  the  request  of  the  president 
of  the  society,  Mr.  James  Rowland  Angell, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  David  Allan  Robert- 
son, presented  his  annual  report  including 
a  review  of  the  history  of  the  organization, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  of  the  general 
meetings  of  the  society.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  exhibition  of  paintings 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Renaissance 
Society  and  the  Department  of  History 
of  Art  during  the  Quarter-Centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  University;  the  lecture  by 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gookin,  of  Chicago, 
January  23,  1917,  on  "Essential  Qualities 
in  Works  of  Art,"  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Gookin's  collection  of  Japanese  prints  and 
paintings;  the  visit  to  the  Midway 
Studios,  February  27,  1917,  when  Mr. 
Lorado  Taft  explained  his  conception  of 
the  Fountain  of  Time  and  other  sculp- 
tural projects;  and  the  final  meeting  at 
which  the  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum,  Mr.  James  Henry  Breasted, 
delivered  a  lecture,  "The  Architects  and 
Sculptors  of  Egypt."  On  account  of  war 
conditions  the  plans  for  the  months  of 
March  and  April  were  abandoned.  The 
secretary  reported  finally  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  on  May  28,  1917, 
was  as  follows:  life  members,  2;  sustain- 
ing members,  21;  annual  members,  54; 
student  members,  5.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
showed  receipts  from  membership  fees 
amounting    to    $577;     expenditures    on 


account  of  printing,  mailing,  and  expenses 
of  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  $337.63, 
and  3  per  cent  bank  certificates,  $200, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $239.37.  The  total 
assets  of  the  society  at  the  present  time 
are  $439.37.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  program  and 
membership,  the  society  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Ernest  H.  Wilkins;  Treasurer, 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson;  Secretary,  David 
A.  Robertson;  Vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Mrs.  Lillian  Cush- 
man  Brown,  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Dickerson, 
Mr.  James  H.  Breasted,  Mr.  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed;  Executive  Committee,  Mr. 
James  R.  Angell,  Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Richard  Offner, 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Langley. 


GENERAL    ITEMS 

Professor  Ludwig  Hektoen  has  recently 
been  elected  Cutter  Lecturer  on  Prevent- 
ive Medicine  and  Hygiene  at  Harvard 
University. 

Charles  Riborg  Mann,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  who  has  been  for  two 
years  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  connection  with  research  work 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  has  been  invited 
by  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  to  act  as  chair- 
man of  a  newly  organized  committee,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  Insti- 
tute and  to  suggest  any  possible  changes 
for  betterment.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work  Dr.  Mann  has  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Department  of  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  his 
resignation  will  take  effect  on  September 
30,  1917.  His  new  position  will  be  that 
of  director  of  educational  research  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

William  Draper  Harkins,  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  gave  a  graduate 
course  of  lectures  on  thermochemistry  at 
the  Mellon  Institute  and  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  during 
April  and  May,  while  Professor  M.  A. 
Rosanoff,  of  the  Institute,  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  during  the 
same  time  a  full  university  course  of 
lectures  on  stereochemistry  and  a  briefer 
one  on  his  theory  of  chemical  reactions. 
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Ferdinand  Schevill,  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern History,  has  just  completed  a  biog- 
raphy and  appreciation  of  Karl  Bitter, 
the  famous  American  sculptor.  The 
book,  which  is  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  is  just 
published  in  an  especially  artistic  form 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  under 
the  title,  Karl  Bitter:  A  Biography. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
issued  Household  Manufactures  in  the 
United  S.  ites,  1640-1860.  The  author  is 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Assistant  Professor 
of  the  Teaching  of  History. 

Two  new  volumes  are  announced  for 
publication  in  the  "University  of  Chicago 
Science  Series,"  one  on  Food  Poisoning, 
by  Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology, 
and  one  on  Finite  Collinealion  Groups,  by 
Hans  F.  Blichfeldt,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  the  English 
poet,  who  lectured  in  February  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  appeared  again 
at  the  University  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  May  17,  in  readings  from  his 
poems.  This  appearance  was  on  the 
William  Vaughn  Moody  Lecture  Founda- 
tion, which  has  already  provided  three 
other  distinguished  lecturers  during  this 
quarter — Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet; 
Stephen  Leacock,  the  Canadian  critic 
and  humorist;  and  Paul  Elmer  More, 
the  literary  critic  and  essayist. 

Mr.  Gibson's  program  of  readings 
included  the  following: 

The  prelude  and  "Flannan  Isle"  from 
Fires;  "In  the  Orchestra"  and  "The 
Plough"  from  Livelihood;  "Holiday" 
from  Daily  Bread;  "Ragamuffins,"  "On 
the  Embankment,"  "Sight,"  and  "Ge- 
raniums" from  Borderlands  and  Thorough- 
fares; and  "Daffodil"  from  Livelihood. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter  are  as  follows : 

On  June  24,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City;  July  1,  Professor  Arthur 
S.  Hoyt,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
Auburn,  New  York;  July  8,  Professor 
George  Burman  Foster,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Religion  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;    July  15,  Dean 


Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School; 
July  22,  Professor  Theodore  Gerald 
Soares,  head  of  the  Department  of  Prac- 
tical Theology;  and  July  29,  Rev.  John  A. 
Rice,  D.D.,  of  St.  John's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

For  the  first  Sunday  of  August,  the 
speaker  will  be  Professor  Alexander  R. 
Gordon,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Exegesis,  Presby- 
terian College,  Montreal,  Canada.  On 
August  12  Rev.  William  P.  Merrill,  D.D., 
of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City,  will  speak;  on  August  19 
President  Edwin  M.  Poteat,  D.D.,  of 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina;  and  August  26  will  be  Convo- 
cation Sunday. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wolcott,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who  was  elected 
president. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  prize  for 
research  by  students  in  the  Departments 
of  Pathology  and  of  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology has  been  awarded  this  year  to 
Mr.  Enrique  E.  Ecker,  for  his  work 
entitled,  "The  Pathogenic  Effect  and 
Nature  of  a  Toxin  Produced  by  Bacillus 
Paratyphosus  B."  The  prize  was 
awarded  on  May  3,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts. 

Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  American  History,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Frank  O. 
Lowden,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Edu- 
cation, one  of  the  nine  departments  under 
which  the  administrative  work  of  the 
state  has  been  grouped.  This  new  ad- 
ministrative organization  is  to  go  into 
effect  under  the  new  civic  code  of  Illinois 
on  July  1. 

The  registration  phase  of  Director 
Shepardson's  department  will  include 
the  work  now  covered  by  a  number  of 
separate  boards  of  examiners,  such  as 
those  for  medicine,  pharmacy,  etc. 

On  the  education  side  the  department 
covers  the  general  work  of  the  five  normal 
schools  of  the  state,  that  of  the  state 
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geological  survey,  the  state  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  the  work  in  botany, 
zoology,  entomology,  bacteriology,  etc., 
some  of  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  State  University  at 
Champaign. 

Dr.  Shepardson,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Denison  and  Brown  universities  and 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  Yale, 
began  his  work  of  instruction  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  year  it  was 
founded,  1892.  For  two  years  he  was  Se- 
cretary of  the  Lecture-Study  Department 
of  the  University  Extension  Division, 
for  seven  years  secretary  to  President 
William  Rainey  Harper,  and  for  three 
years  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges.  For 
many  years  also  he  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  at  the 
University  and  is  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  national  organization.  He  has 
also  been  especially  active  in  patriotic 
organizations,  having  been  president  for 
five  years  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  Denison  Uni- 
versity, in  1906. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  on  art 
and  the  history  of  art  to  be  given  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  Renaissance  Society  there  will 
be  a  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the 
Classics  Building.  One  collection,  that 
of  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  president  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  in- 
cludes remarkable  examples  of  nine- 
teenth-century French  painters,  and  the 
other  collection  includes  paintings  by 
Professor  Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  of 
Smith  College. 

An  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  Melvin  A.  Brannon,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  for  work  in 
the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  19 1 2,  has  just  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Beloit  College  by 
unanimous  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
concurred  in  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
faculty.  Dr.  Brannon  has  been  president 
of  the  University  of  Idaho,  having  been 
called  to  that  position  from  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

In  addition  to  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  recently  conferred  by 
Columbia  University  on  Professor  Robert 


A.  Millikan,  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Amherst 
College  conferred  the  same  degree  on 
Dr.  Millikan  at  its  recent  commencement. 


Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  received  from 
Yale  University  at  its  recent  commence- 
ment the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Ryerson,  who  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  Harvard 
University  in  1878,  is  vice-president  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  of  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a 
trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  and  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  a 
member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  by 
readers  of  the  School  Review  and  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Journal  in  the  published 
courses  of  study  which  have  been  worked 
out  experimentally  in  the  Elementary 
and  High  Schools  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. In  a  number  of  cases  these  courses 
of  study  have  been  embodied  in  textbooks 
which  are  at  the  present  time  widely  used. 
Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  of  these 
experiments  is  the  organization  of  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  into  a  com- 
bination high-school  course  in  mathe- 
matics, which  is  published  in  the  series 
of  "Correlated  Mathematics"  under  the 
titles  of  First-Year  Mathematics,  and 
Second-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary 
Schools,  the  volume  for  the  third  year  to 
appear  in  June. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  facilities 
for  productive  research  in  the  School  of 
Education  at  Chicago  have  been  greatly 
increased.  The  material  equipment  of 
the  experimental  laboratories  has  been 
improved  and  enlarged,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  carry  on  extensive  investiga- 
tions in  connection  with  a  wider  variety  of 
problems;  and  provision  has  also  been 
made  for  a  series  of  Supplementary  Edu- 
cational Monographs  to  be  edited  in  con- 
junction with  the  School  Review  and  the 
Elementary  School  Journal.  These  mono- 
graphs make  it  possible  to  give  wide 
publicity  from  time  to  time  to  the  results 
of  many  of  the  investigations  which  the 
School  of  Education  has  under  its  direc- 
tion, and  so  far  two  of  the  series  have 
been  issued,  one  on  Studies  of  Elementary- 
School  Reading  through  Standardized 
Tests,  by  William  Scott  Gray,  and  An 
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Experimental  Study  in  the  Psychology  of 
Reading,  by  William  A.  Schmidt.  Three 
more  are  announced  as  in  press — The 
Administration  of  Secondary-School  Units, 
by  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Experimental 
Studies  in  Arithmetic,  by  George  S. 
Counts,  and  Types  of  Reading  Ability  as 
Exhibited  through  Tests  and  Laboratory 
Experiments,  by  Clarence  Truman  Gray. 

The  address  at  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Convocation,  to  be  held  Friday, 
August  31,  will  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Jesse  Siddall  Reeves,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

A  patriotic  celebration  was  held  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  4,  191 7,  at  10: 10  a.m.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 


Organ  Prelude: 

Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  Organist 
Introductory  Address: 

Dean  James  Rowland  Angell 
"America" 
Prayer: 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

Professor  Frederic  Mason  Blanchard 
"Present  Opportunities  for  Service": 

Professor    Ralph    Barton    Perry,    Ph.D., 
Harvard  University 
"Through  the  Submarine  Zone": 

Professor   Alexander   R.    Gordon,    McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Canada 
"The  University  and  the  Nation": 

Rev.  Charles  Whitney  Gilkey,  A.M.,  B.D., 
Chaplain  at  Fort  Sheridan 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
Benediction: 

Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D. 
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Men 

Women 

Total 
1017 

Total 
1016 

Gain 

Loss 

I.  The  Departments  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science: 
1.  The  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts  and  Literature 

190 
238 

173 
61 

363 
299 

291 
283 

72 
16 

Science 

Total 

428 

464 

669 

29 

234 

406 

455 

64 

662 

870 
1,124 

93 

574 

716 

1,021 

81 

88 

2.  The  Colleges — 

Senior 

154 

103 

12 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Total 

1,162 
1,590 

126 
(4  dup.) 
14 

925 
i,i59 

12 
6 

2,087 
2,749 

138 
20 

1,818 
2,392 

136 
10 

269 
357 

2 
10 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science 

II.  The  Professional  Schools: 
1.  The  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

English  Theological 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. . . 

35 

35 

40 

5 

Total 

175 

63 

104 

12 

3 

18 

9 

7 

193 

72 

in 

12 

3 

186 

58 
118 

17 

1 

7 

*2.  The  Courses  in  Medicine — 

Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Medical 

Total 

182 

122 

53 
5i 

2 

16 

9 

1 
2 

1 

198 

131 

54 

53 

3 

194 

114 

37 

47 

4 

4 

17 

17 

6 

3.  The  Law  School — 

Graduate 

*Senior 

Unclassified 

1 

Total 

228 

34 

619 
2,209 

239 

13 

3i8 

365 

1,524 

17 

241 
352 

984 

3,733 
256 

202 
345 

927 

3,3i9 

233 

39 

7 

57 
414 

Total  Professional 

Total  University 

*Deduct  for  Duplication 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  LAW  OF 

NATIONS1 

By  JESSE  SIDDALL  REEVES,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

In  the  seventeenth  century  blunt  old  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmes- 
bury,  complained  that  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  universities  of 
his  day  was  a  certain  frequency  of  insignificant  speech.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  afterward  the  censorious  doctor,  Samuel  Johnson,  averred 
that  the  lecture  as  a  means  of  imparting  information  had  about  run  its 
course.  What  would  either  of  these  worthies  say,  could  he  visit  an 
American  university  in  the  year  of  grace,  1917!  Lectures  by  the  score, 
day  by  day,  for  almost  twelve  months  in  the  year.  We  are  talked  to, 
lectured  to,  until  it  would  seem  that  tongue  could  give,  and  the  mind 
hold,  no  more.  Much,  we  must  admit,  may  be  insignificant,  but  the 
demand  continues,  and,  apparently,  the  supply  never  fails.  At  the 
present  time,  certainly,  words  might  fail  to  move  us.  We  seek  relief 
in  action,  but  those  of  us — apparently  a  minority — who  are  not  enlisted 
in  some  sort  of  service  must  point  our  way  as  best  we  can  by  the  spoken 
or  written  word. 

Upon  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  perhaps  easy  to  mount  the  tripod 

and  to  attempt  the  role  of  prophet.     But  the  line  of  the  Biglow  Papers 

serves  as  a  warning : 

Don't  prophesy  onless  ye  know. 

The  Great  War,  with  its  causes,  its  progress,  its  aims,  and  possible  results, 
stands  out  as  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  interest.     From  it  our  minds 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  August  31,  1917. 
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cannot  long  stray,  nor  ought  they  if  they  could.  To  one  phase  of  it  I 
should  like  to  direct  your  attention.  Not  that  it  is  dramatic,  or  that  it 
has  had  popular  interest,  but  because,  unless  there  is  clear  thinking  in 
reference  to  it,  the  reconstruction  of  international  society  which  this 
war  must  effect  will  lose  something  of  its  deeper  and  abiding  significance. 
I  refer  to  the  subject  of  international  law  and  its  relation  to  democracy. 


It  is  true  that  what  may  be  called  the  prevailing  and  traditional 
opinion  among  English  and  American  lawyers  is  that  international 
law  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  law.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  question,  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  logomachy, 
turning  wholly  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "law."  In  our  speech  law, 
fortunately  in  some  respects,  very  unfortunately  in  others,  is  much 
narrower  in  meaning  than  the  corresponding  term  in  Latin  or  in  any 
modern  European  language  or,  as  I  am  informed,  even  in  Japanese.  In 
all  modern  tongues,  save  English,  the  term  for  lav/  has  a  subjective 
and  ethical  element,  and  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, there  has  been  no  denial  of  the  legal  character  of  the  law  of  nations 
save  by  English  and  American  lawyers.  They  generally  delight  in  limit- 
ing their  legal  ideas  to  those  of  the  English  common  law,  which  is 
thoroughly  positive  in  character.  They  delight  also,  consciously  or 
not,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  having  no  legal  philosophy,  unless,  indeed, 
the  Austinian  conception  of  law  can  be  called  a  philosophy.  Even  among 
those  whose  special  interest  is  in  Anglo-American  law  and  yet  are  willing 
to  admit  the  legal  nature  of  international  law,  there  is  observable  a 
tendency  to  carry  over  into  the  field  of  international  law  the  conceptions 
of  our  municipal  law.  Such  a  tendency  is,  no  doubt,  natural.  But  if  it 
be  remembered  that  but  two  of  the  fifty  members  of  the  family  of  nations 
base  their  legal  systems  upon  the  English  common  law  and  that  nearly 
all  the  rest  derive  theirs  from  the  law  of  Rome,  it  is  obvious  that  intel- 
lectual sympathy  and  legal  kinship  with  other  nations,  so  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  international  mind,  are  not  fostered  by  the  whole- 
sale importation  into  international  law,  or  by  the  analogical  use  therein, 
of  the  conceptions  of  our  municipal  law. 

Many  of  those,  however,  who  would  admit  the  legal  character  of  inter- 
national law  as  it  was  before  August,  1914,  now  say  that  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  science  has  been  destroyed  even  to  its  foundation.  The  phrase 
inter  arma  leges  silent  sets  forth  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  situation 
of  international  law  at  the  present  time.     It  is  no  longer  existent,  says 
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one.  It  is  a  mere  phrase,  says  another.  A  newspaper  thus  ridiculed 
it  some  time  after  the  war  opened:  Two  seedy  individuals,  strangers 
to  each  other,  were  sitting  at  a  cafe  table  in  some  unnamed  European 
capital.  "How  is  business?"  asked  one.  "Very  bad,"  said  the  other. 
"And  what  is  your  occupation  ?  "  "A  professor  of  the  modern  dances," 
was  the  reply.  " Mine  is  bad  too,  very  bad."  "So?  And  what  is  your 
job?"  "I — well — I  am  a  teacher  of  international  law."  A  little 
thought  will  surely  remove  this  common  misconception.  If  a  man  kill 
another,  it  does  not  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  criminal  law;  rather 
does  it  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  law  which  calls  killing  murder 
and  punishes  it  accordingly.  The  disorder  and  riot  which  recently 
occurred  at  East  St.  Louis  we  call  lawless,  not  intending  thereby  to 
imply  the  absence  of  law,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  its 
administration.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  such  an  infraction  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  thereafter  the  whole  world  seemed  lawless.  Bel- 
gium's self-defense,  the  sacrifices  she  made  for  honor  and  not  for  "safety 
first,"  the  entrance  into  the  war  of  England,  and,  one  by  one,  of  the 
other  Entente  powers,  the  sacrifices  made,  and  still  to  be  made,  by  each 
and  all  of  them,  the  sacrifices  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  make — 
all  these  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  international  law,  though  violated, 
still  exists;  that  opposing  the  reign  of  force  is  the  reign  of  law.  The 
aim  of  law  is  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  "Das 
Gesetz  ist  der  Freund  der  Schwachen,"  wrote  Schiller.  The  strong  needs 
no  law  to  gain  its  mastery  over  the  weak,  but  by  law  alone  can  the  weaker 
survive  against  the  strong.  By  law  alone  can  the  weaker  plan  his  actions. 
By  it  only  can  the  future  be  discounted,  and  today  and  tomorrow  be 
joined  so  as  to  serve  each  other's  needs.  "  Where  there  is  society  there 
is  law."  Without  law  there  can  be  no  society;  without  society  there 
can  be  no  law.  For  society  connotes  relationships  between  individual 
and  individual,  between  group  and  group  within  the  state,  and,  finally, 
between  those  groups,  national  or  otherwise,  which  we  call  states,  the 
units  or  persons  of  international  society.  Law — true  law — we  now 
think  of,  not  merely  as  the  command  of  a  determinate  sovereign,  as 
John  Austin  in  Hobbesian  phrase  would  have  had  us  believe,  but  as  a 
social  product.  Those  social  relationships  which  organized  society  pro- 
tects are  legal  relationships,  within  the  state  as  municipal  law,  and  trans- 
cending the  state  as  international  law.  The  expanding  social  conscience 
expresses  itself  in  terms  of  law.  These  are  not  hard  and  fixed  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  they  tend,  at  least,  to  respond  to  the 
shifting  conditions  and  changing  ideals  of  society,  as  society  embraces 
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wider  and  wider  horizons  of  life  in  family,  clan,  tribe,  state,  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  humanity,  which,  as  Goethe  said,  stands  above  all  the 
nations.  However  we  may  regard  war — as  a  legitimate  method  for  the 
carrying  out  by  force  of  the  will  of  an  infallible  state,  or  as  the  most 
irrational  method  of  settling  international  disputes,  the  anti-social  act 
par  excellence — there  is  still  a  law  of  war,  as  there  has  been  a  law  of  war 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history.  In  many  respects  it  doubtless 
falls  short  of  being  a  true  law,  for  belligerents  are  already  a  I'outrance 
with  each  other — war  is  the  last  resort.  Those  acts  which  are  forbidden 
in  war  need  no  detailed  and  labored  legal  exposition.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  acts  against  which  the  civilized  mind  naturally  reacts.  The 
words  "atrocity"  and  "brutality"  need  no  judicial  construction  or  inter- 
pretation. They  are  the  judgments  of  civilization  and  humanity  upon 
savagery  and  the  brutal.  As  they  shock  the  sensibilities  of  normally 
constituted  natures,  that  fact  is  after  all  the  greatest  deterrent  from 
inhuman  excesses  in  war.  Inhibitions  rather  than  prohibitions  and  a 
"decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind"  are  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  of  war,  whether  that  law  be  unwritten  or  set  forth  in  a  solemn 
declaration  of  The  Hague.  The  following  account  of  a  recent  incident 
will  illustrate  my  meaning: 

Liverpool,  Aug.  9. — William  Snell,  a  negro  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  only 
American  survivor  of  the  British  steamship  Belgian  Prince,  which  was  sunk 
July  31  by  a  German  submarine,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight  lives,  today  gave 
details  of  his  experiences  to  The  Associated  Press.     He  said: 

"A  torpedo  hit  the  engine  room.  A  submarine  then  quickly  came  to  the 
surface  about  200  yards  to  starboard  and  fired  at  our  wireless  apparatus.  We 
left  the  Belgian  Prince  in  three  boats  and  had  got  fifty  yards  from  the  ship 
when  the  submarine  came  alongside  and  asked  for  our  Captain,  who  was  taken 
aboard  and  inside  the  U-boat. 

"The  members  of  the  crew  were  ordered  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and 
the  Germans  asked  if  there  were  any  gunners  among  us.  Although  there 
were  two,  we  said,  'No.'  The  Germans  next  asked  if  we  had  any  pocket 
arms. 

"We  were  then  ordered  to  the  deck  of  the  submarine,  where  we  were  told 
by  the  commander  to  remove  our  lifebelts  and  to  lie  on  the  deck.  This  we  did. 
Then  the  commander  went  into  the  boats,  threw  the  oars  into  the  sea,  and  had 
his  men  remove  the  provisions.  After  that  the  plugs  were  taken  out  of  holes 
in  the  boats,  which  were  than  cast  adrift. 

"The  submarine  went  to  the  northeast  for  twelve  miles,  the  commander 
taking  the  lifebelts  to  the  top  of  the  conning  tower  and  throwing  them  over- 
board. I  hid  mine  under  a  raincoat,  and  as  the  submarine  began  to  submerge 
I  tied  it  around  my  neck  and  jumped  into  the  sea. 
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"The  rest  of  the  crew  stayed  on  deck  until  they  were  swept  off  by  the 
sea  as  the  boat  dived.  It  was  a  terrible  sight.  One  by  one  they  threw  up 
their  hands  and  went  down,  or,  fighting  to  keep  up,  they  splashed  water  as  they 
disappeared. " 

Of  course  this  story  may  not  be  true.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so 
unique  that  we  are  not  justified  in  giving  credence  to  it.  To  the  mind 
capable  of  contriving  such  fiendish  and  wanton  murder  as  this,  no  fear  of 
reprisals,  punishment  in  kind,  will  be  sufficient  restraint.  To  such 
a  one  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  conventions  are  but  as  tinkling 
cymbals.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  would  have  found  such  an  act  impos- 
sible, and  so  would  good  sportsmanship.  A  scheme  of  thought  which 
would  excuse  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  justify  the  deportation  of  women 
and  children  from  northern  France,  praise  the  imposition  of  forced  labor 
in  occupied  territory  as  sound  economic  policy,  and  condone  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  with  the  murder  of  her  helpless  passengers — men, 
women,  and  children — will  find  a  way  to  decorate  the  ingenious  per- 
petrator of  this  latest  submarine  exploit,  if  there  is  followed  as  a  guid- 
ing principle  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  other  source  of  law  than 
force.  From  all  of  this  we  unhesitatingly  avow  ourselves  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  an  impassable  gulf,  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  bridged  by  any 
claims  of  intellectual  or  moral  sympathy.  Force  unregulated  by  law  is 
brutality.  To  delight  in  brutality  is  to  hearken  back  to  the  call  of  the 
wild,  or  else  it  indicates  a  perversion  of  human  nature  for  which  the 
psycho-pathologists  may  find  a  name.  To  dwell  upon  these  things  may 
be  objected  to  as  an  elaboration  of  the  obvious;  it  is  the  obvious,  how- 
ever, which  we  are  most  prone  to  overlook.  The  trite  bores  us,  and  we 
turn  away  our  heads.  Not  to  challenge  at  all  times  these  assaults  upon 
the  most  elemental  claims  of  humanity  is  to  nurse  palliation  and  excuse. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  Laodicean  tolerance  indicates  a  dulling  of  the 
moral  sense,  a  deterioration  of  the  moral  fiber,  and  a  lack  of  moral 

courage. 

II 

So  deadened  have  become  our  sensibilities,  so  accustomed  are  we 
to  each  day's  disclosures  of  the  horrors  of  this  war,  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that,  after  all,  peace  and  not  war  is  the  normal  condition  of 
mankind.  It  is  primarily  with  reference  to  the  peaceful  relationships 
of  international  life  that  the  law  of  nations  has  to  do.  In  war,  inter- 
national society  ceases  to  exist  in  any  proper  sense.  In  peace  interna- 
tional relationships  are  developed  almost  unconsciously.  They  grow 
more  and  more  complex  and  intricate,  and,  as  they  become  delicately 
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regulated  and  perfected,  they  exist  as  law.  The  prime  function  of  inter- 
national law,  then,  is  not  the  regulation  of  those  abnormal  situations 
which,  in  their  totality,  are  comprised  within  the  law  of  war,  but  in  the 
development  of  the  normal  relationships  of  international  society  in  the 
law  of  peace.  As  the  purpose  of  law  is  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  the  main  business  of  international  law  is  to  prevent  that 
overrunning  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  which  is  the  very  ideal  of 
strategy  and  of  war.  It  is  of  great  moment,  then,  that  we  examine 
closely  the  foundation  principles  of  the  international  law  of  peace. 

The  system  of  international  law,  which  properly  claims  Grotius  as 
its  founder,  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  or  dogma  of  that  exclusive  terri- 
torial supremacy  of  the  state  called  sovereignty.  The  state  which  is 
sovereign  has  no  earthly  superior;  its  commands  are  law  to  all  within; 
it  yields  habitual  obedience  to  none  without,  whether  another  state  or  a 
group  of  states.  The  great  work  of  Grotius  appeared  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  gave  expression  to  universal  aspirations  as  a  protest 
against  the  practices  and  excesses  of  that  era.  True,  it  was  in  many 
respects  a  counsel  of  perfection.  But,  giving  to  political  communities 
a  juristic  form  to  the  principle  of  live  and  let  live,  it  found  expression 
in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  terri- 
torial sovereignty  was  recognized  even  for  the  three  hundred  and  more 
anomalous  members  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Not  content  with 
setting  forth  the  foundation  rights  of  the  territorial  state,  Grotius  called 
attention  to  the  duties  of  states  toward  each  other.  Here,  as  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  primary  rights  of  states,  he  had  a  body  of  law  at  his 
hand  with  which  all  canonists  and  civilians  were  familiar. 

The  Roman  law  contained  the  so-called  law  of  nature,  a  body  of 

fixed,  immutable  principles  which  we  might  call  the  principles  of  justice, 

to  which  law  individuals  were  subject.     Grotius  applied  to  states  the 

principles  which  the  Roman  law  of  nature  had  applied  to  individuals. 

States  were  to  each  other  as  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature;  therefore 

the  internationally  binding  rules  of  conduct  among  states  were  deduced 

by  that  law  which  antedates  political  society — the  law  of  the  state  of 

nature. 

Ill 

So  much  has  been  said  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  about 
the  German  theory  of  the  state,  and  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  and  Bern- 
hardi  have  been  so  often  called  as  witnesses,  that  merely  to  name  them 
in  this  connection  produces  a  certain  weariness.  I  do  not  venture  to 
appraise  the  influence  of  Nietzschian  philosophy  upon  political  theory  or 
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upon  German  policy.  We  have  excellent  authority,  however,  for  stating 
that  Nietzsche's  influence  upon  modern  German  legal  philosophy  is  not 
inconsiderable.  For  Kohler,  the  most  distinguished  authority  in  legal 
philosophy  in  Germany,  asserts  that  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  science  of  comparative  law  was  Nietzsche — "not  a 
jurist,  but  a  philosopher,  whose  like,  since  Hegel,  the  world  has  not 
seen." 

No  one  interested  in  the  history  of  law  can  be  unmindful  of  the 
enormous  contribution  of  German  scholars  in  this  field.  The  great  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  for  historial  investigation  which  characterized  Ger- 
man scholarship  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced 
the  historical  school  of  jurisprudence  whose  founder  was  Savigny.  His 
influence  was  felt,  not  only  in  the  historiography  of  Roman  law,  but  in 
that  of  German  and  even  of  Anglo-American  law.  It  was  Savigny's 
point  of  view  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  adopted,  and,  following  him,  the 
late  Professor  Maitland,  incomparably  the  most  distinguished  name  in 
the  field  of  English  legal  history  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
English  historians.  The  work  of  Grimm,  Brunner,  and  Gierke,  all 
German  scholars  of  the  historical  school,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any 
research  in  early  English  legal  history.  What  has  been  said  about  the 
contributions  of  German  scholars  to  legal  history  holds  good  in  the  other 
domains  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  Nothing  will  be  gained  and  much 
is  to  be  lost  by  the  attempt  to  belittle  the  claims  of  German  scholarship. 
The  best  that  is  German  is  universal  and  is  the  heritage  of  the  world. 
The  great  contributions  of  the  German  mind  are  no  longer  German 
merely.  They  transcend  Germany,  and,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ently impassable  chasm  of  the  present,  they  remain  as  common  elements 
by  which  civilization  may  seek  to  reunite  itself. 

In  the  more  restricted  field  of  international  law,  the  German  writers 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  followed  Grotius,  clung  naturally  to  the 
eighteenth-century  doctrines  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  stressed  the 
fundamental  rights  of  states.  The  German  states  being  then  relatively 
weak,  it  was  natural  that  their  publicists  should  emphasize  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  independence  and  equality.  This  is  to  be  seen  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  of  Kliiber,  who  gave  a  most  elaborate  treatment  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  states.  Bluntschli,  a  Swiss,  who  occupied 
the  chair  of  political  science  at  Heidelberg,  adopted  the  historical 
method.  His  colleague,  Treitschke,  lecturing  upon  modern  history, 
evolved  the  doctrine  of  world-power  in  a  manner  which  gained  so  much 
public  applause  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Berlin 
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and  there  exerted  an  enormous  influence.  Treitschke  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  pouring  ridicule  upon  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  timid 
and  pacifistic  doctrines  of  Bluntschli.  After  the  unification  of  Germany 
under  the  Empire,  Treitschke's  doctrines,  mixed  with  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel,  more  and  more  influenced  juristic  thinking.  Given  the  organic 
theory  of  the  state,  logically  the  state  becomes  absolute  and  infallible. 
Law  as  the  embodiment  of  the  cultural  idea  is  the  voice  of  the  infallible 
state.  In  foreign  policy  and  even  in  international  law,  according  to  such 
a  theory,  there  are  not  the  same  standards  of  morality  as  are  associated 
with  municipal  law.  The  militaristic  doctrines  of  Clausewitz  also 
influenced  juristic  thinking.  According  to  Clausewitz,  war  is  the  con- 
tinuation by  force  of  the  policy  of  the  state.  As  the  standards  of 
morality  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  state  in  its  external  policy,  if 
the  state  be  infallible,  then  war  undertaken  by  the  state  sanctifies  all  the 
measures  selected  for  its  victorious  end.  The  doctrine  of  necessity,  the 
idea  that  necessity  makes  law,  not  that  necessity  knows  no  law,  we  find 
elaborated  in  systematic  works  on  international  law  appearing  within  a 
few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  Kriegsraison,  for  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  is  no 
exact  English  equivalent.  It  means  that  the  necessities  of  strategy  or 
of  larger  state  action  take  precedence  over  the  generally  recognized 
rules  of  warfare.  The  same  idea  that  the  state  is  power  permits  the 
state  to  interpret  its  treaty  obligations  in  the  light  of  its  own  existence, 
convenience,  and  policy.  Treitschke  proclaimed  that  in  every  treaty 
there  was  to  be  embodied  the  principle  that  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  that,  if  the  state's  policy  so  demands,  it  is  not  to  be  hindered  by  its 
treaty  obligations. 

Again  the  same  doctrine  of  an  infallible  state,  which  is  power,  finds 
expression  in  the  principle  of  frightfulness  which  runs  through  the  hand- 
book on  land  warfare  prepared  by  the  German  general  staff.  In  this 
book  we  read  that  in  war  a  state  is  justified  in  destroying  the  entire 
material,  moral,  and  spiritual  assets  of  the  enemy.  In  German  texts  of 
international  law  appearing  between  1870  and  1914  may  be  found  legal 
justification  for  all  the  acts  of  Germany  during  the  present  war:  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  the  deportation  of  women  from  occupied  territory  in 
France,  forced  labor  in  Belgium,  the  so-called  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare, and  the  plotting  of  German  agents  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Nor  are  these  doctrines  to  be  found  only  in  the  more  learned  treatises. 
We  find  them  in  elementary  textbooks  of  law.  Sohm's  Institutes  of 
Roman  Law,  in  the  twelfth  edition,  makes  this  statement: 
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The  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  law  is  the  self-maintenance  of  the 
people.  Whatever  serves  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  power  of  a  people, 
that  is,  humanly  speaking,  just.  Law  is  the  formal  expression  of  the  means 
whereby  a  people  organizes  itself  for  the  struggle  for  existence.  Accordingly 
it  is  war  that  generates  law.  War,  it  is  said,  is  the  father  of  all  things.  Under 
the  stress  of  the  perils  of  war  a  people  consolidates  into  an  army,  into  a  State. 
So  far  from  being  the  power  that  destroys  societies,  war  is  the  power  that 
builds  them  up. 

This  book  is  a  widely  used  elementary  textbook  of  Roman  law, 
largely  read,  not  only  by  students  of  law  in  Germany,  but  by  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  civil  service.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  paragraph 
quoted  did  not  appear  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Sohm's  work.  About 
1896  Sohm,  then  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  joined 
Naumann  in  the  National  Social  Union,  which  had  as  a  central  idea 
the  maxim  of  "reform  within  and  power  without."  The  influence  of 
Treitschke's  doctrine  upon  this  organization  was  well  recognized.  Sohm 
declared  to  Naumann  that  whatever  is  proper  for  the  conduct  of  war  and 
necessary  for  its  successful  conclusion  is  not  to  be  judged  from  the  purely 
ethical  standpoint. 

More  consciously  influenced  by  Hegel  is  Professor  Josef  Kohler,  for  a 
long  time  and  now  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Kohler's 
Philosophy  of  Law  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  there  one  may 
see  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  and  Nietzsche  may  be 
applied  to  law.  Kohler  suggests  the  idea  of  a  superstate  with  a  super- 
international  law,  the  highest  embodiment  of  world-cultural  aims.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  no  name  stood  higher  among  living  jurists  than 
Kohler's;  his  influence  in  Germany  has  been  enormous  and,  outside 
Germany,  not  inconsiderable.  The  foremost  periodical  printed  in 
German  devoted  to  international  law  is  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Vblkerrecht, 
edited  by  Kohler.  About  a  year  after  the  war  began,  he  printed  in  his 
journal  an  essay  entitled  "  The  New  Law  of  Nations  " ;  in  it  Kohler  pays 
tribute  to  the  vitality  of  Hegel's  influence  in  law,  and  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  development  of  international  law  can  be  undertaken  only  by 
those  states  which  are  capable  of  culture.  Characterizing  all  states 
not  in  alliance  with  Germany  in  this  war  as  incapable  of  culture  and  of 
scientific  constructiveness  or  as  treacherous  falsifiers  that  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  international  law,  he  says: 

An  international  law  based  on  international  treaties  can  no  longer  be. 
International  association  can  only  lead  to  norms  of  law,  if  the  peoples  are 
actuated  by  legal  endeavors.     Treaties  with  liars  and  falsifiers  cannot  form 
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sources  of  law;  only  those  peoples  can  co-operate  in  the  development  of  law  who 
have  a  living  conscience.  Shall  we  recognize  as  brother-nations  having  kindred 
conceptions  of  justice  those  like  the  French— a  nation  of  bragging  tricksters, 
who  drench  us  with  most  miserable  abuse  and  outrageous  slander — or  a  per- 
fidious company  of  peddlers,  like  the  English,  who  from  the  first  day  of  the 
war  have  flooded  the  world  with  statements  which  they  know  to  be  calumnies 
and  lies — a  nation  whose  government  did  not  hesitate,  like  bandits  following 
the  fashion  of  Caesar  Borgia,  to  undertake  sneaking  bribery  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  a  Roger  Casement  ?  Or  a  nation  of  barbarians,  like  the  Russians,  whose 
excesses  in  East  Prussia  have  suddenly  brought  before  our  eyes  the  whole  Mus- 
covite brutality  ?  Or  the  Italians,  among  whom  a  miserable  lottery-playing 
group  made  up  of  the  immature  and  half -educated  proletariat,  and  of  phrase- 
drunken  demagogues,  could  bring  the  government  to  violate  sacred  treaties 
and  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  their  own  sworn  allies  ?  No,  and  thrice  No. 
These  ties  are  forever  broken.  And  as  for  neutrals,  the  United  States,  glorying 
in  an  empty  play  of  moral  platitudes,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Vanderbilt- 
Morgan  millions,  has  done  enough  injury  to  us  with  its  munitions  policy. 
Neutral  states  like  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  will  always  appear  to  us 
dear  and  worthy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  Holland  and  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  has  wounded  us  sorely  by  its  unjust  treatment  of  us.  And 
Holland  has  persuaded  herself  by  putting  her  trade  under  English  control  to 
further  England's  war  of  starvation! 

The  rebuilding  of  international  law  upon  "historical  foundations  with 
a  rationally  constructed  plan  motivated  from  the  cultural  world,"  will 
be  the  task  of  Germany,  a  possible  task,  because  German  science  alone 
is  constructive.  German  science  will  join  with  German  power  and 
reconstruct  the  law  of  nations.  Kohler  concludes  that  "  Germany  will  be 
so  vastly  fortified  by  her  victorious  war  that  she  can  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  International  Law,  just  as  centuries  ago  the  Lombard,  Dante, 
invoked  the  German  Emperor  as  the  protector  of  law  and  the  shield 
of  justice." 

Such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  Kohler  really  denies  the  existence  of  a 
world-society  unless  organized  upon  the  plan  of  a  world-empire.  The 
fundamental  rights  of  states:  existence,  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
equality  are  cast  aside,  and  nothing  remains. 

Let  us,  however,  listen  to  another  German  voice,  that  of  Wehberg, 
of  Diisseldorf,  formerly  a  collaborator  with  Kohler  in  his  Zeilschrift. 
It  is  the  kind  of  voice  which  we  do  not  often  hear  these  days.  "  In  the 
great  crisis  by  which  all  mankind  was  confronted  through  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  it  became  the  sacred  duty  of  all  learned  men,  at  least  within  the 
field  of  science,  to  pay  just  and  impartial  tribute  even  to  other  nations 
and  to  uphold  faith  in  a  better  future  for  humanity." 
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IV 

The  same  law  of  nature  upon  which  Grotius  founded  the  new  science 
of  international  law  led  into  another  direction  and  came  forth  as  a 
political  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  developed  by  John 
Locke,  the  philosophical  apologist  of  revolution  in  general  and  of  the 
English  Revolution  in  particular.  The  state  of  nature  produced  natural 
rights,  those  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence gave  eternal  expression  to  Locke's  doctrines.  In  it  are  set 
forth  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  and  the  fundamental  rights  of 
states.  Akin  to  the  natural  rights  of  life  for  the  individual  is  the  funda- 
mental right  of  existence  for  the  state.  The  individual's  natural  rights 
of  liberty  and  property  are  translated  into  the  state's  fundamental  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  independence.  All  states  having  fundamentally  the 
rights  of  existence,  independence,  and  sovereignty  are  therefore  equal 
in  law  and  before  the  law.  Hence  appears  the  fourth  fundamental  right 
of  the  state,  the  right  of  equality.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
signalized  the  entrance  of  a  new  element  in  international  society.  Up 
to  that  time  the  family  of  nations  had  only  a  European  membership. 
From  1776  to  1823  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  making  valid  the 
claims  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  dared  to  affirm. 
That  period  witnessed  an  enormous  development  in  international  law, 
in  which  process  it  was  admitted  that  the  United  States  played  no  in- 
considerable part.  The  body  of  international  law  of  1776  was  fitted  for 
an  extremely  simple  state  of  international  society.  Even  that  as  limited 
to  Europe  was  checked  in  its  operation  by  the  political  ideas  of  balance 
of  power.  The  United  States  was  able  in  no  small  measure  to  develop 
international  law,  because  it  alone  among  states  was  in  a  position  to 
insist  upon  the  application  of  international  law  without  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  European  political  conditions. 

The  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  Latin-American  repub- 
lics and  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  emphasized  the  vast 
change  in  international  society  which  had  taken  place  since  1776.  The 
score  of  new  states  claiming  to  be  independent  and  recognized  as  such  by 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  equal  with  the  states  of  Europe,  gave  a 
renewed  emphasis  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  states,  the  more  signifi- 
cant as  the  Latin- American  republics  were  not  to  be  considered  as  within 
the  range  of  European  balances  of  power.  These  new  states,  remaining 
relatively  weak  and  having  little  contact  with  the  main  channels  along 
which  international  society  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  consistently  and  logically  emphasized  the  fundamental  rights  of 
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independence,  of  complete  and  exclusive  territorial  sovereignty,  and 
of  equality  before  the  world. 

In  191 5  there  was  founded  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  composed  of  five  members  from  each  of  the  twenty-one  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this  Institute  the  United  States  is 
represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  by  two  of  his 
predecessors,  Messrs.  Elihu  Root  and  Robert  Bacon.  The  Institute 
has  no  official  connection  with  the  American  republics,  nevertheless  its 
character  is  to  some  extent  interpreted  as  official  because  of  the  positions 
of  its  various  members.  We  are  justified  in  giving  more  than  academic 
value  to  the  declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  which  was 
proclaimed  by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  first 
session,  held  in  January,  1916,  at  Washington.  In  that  declaration 
appears  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  states 
in  international  law  ever  formally  enunciated.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  authority  for  what  the  Institute  declares  to  be  the 
right  of  every  state  in  the  society  of  nations,  "to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them."  The  duties  of  states  as 
set  forth  by  the  same  declaration  consist  in  the  recognition  by  each 
state  of  these  fundamental  rights  of  the  others. 

Such  a  manifesto,  set  forth  in  the  year  1916,  was  no  doubt  directed 
against  the  claim,  backed  by  force  in  1914  and  not  yet  defeated,  that 
small  and  weak  states  have  no  rights  which  the  powerful  state  is  bound 
to  respect.  To  that  extent  it  is  entitled  to  commendation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  wholly  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  real  life  before  this 
war,  and  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  that  development  of  international 
society  which  is  to  come.  Then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race  and  the  common  aims  of  mankind  will  temper  and  modify 
the  atomistic  and  separatist  conception  of  the  family  of  nations  which 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  sovereignty  and  independence  have  come  to 
limit.  Mankind  is  still  chained  to  the  dogmas  of  that  logical  abstraction 
known  as  sovereignty.  Indivisible,  inalienable,  imprescriptible  sover- 
eignty— one  may  multiply  the  terms  until  there  is  an  abstraction  almost 
as  overpowering  as  that  of  the  unconditioned  absolute.  States  are  not 
abstractions — they  are  limited  in  number,  not  more  than  fifty  now  exist. 
Each  occupies,  or  at  least  claims,  a  very  definite  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Each  is  made  up  of  human  beings.  The  government  of  each 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  kind  of  human  beings,  weak  or  strong,  but 
always  fallible  like  the  rest  of  mankind.     Oxenstierne's  remark  to  his 
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son  is  still  true:  "With  what  little  wisdom  is  the  world  governed!" 
Human  relationships  extend  beyond  the  state  so  that  no  state  is  self- 
contained;    no  state  can  live  unto  itself.     Even  Austin,  who  stressed 
all  of  the  consequences  of  absolute  sovereignty,  admitted  that  every 
state  yields  its  will  and  judgment  now  and  then  to  other  states.     Not  only 
does  the  state  do  so  in  treaties,  but  it  does  so  as  it  sustains  any  relation- 
ship for  itself  or  for  its  nationals,  not  occasionally,  as  Austin  stated,  but, 
under   the  conditions  of  modern  life,  constantly.     The  area  of  this 
international  give  and  take  of  duties  and  rights  is  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national law.     The  world  has  become  too  small  for  the  state  to  claim  its 
right  to  exist  as  an  end  in  itself.     What  touches  one,  touches  all,  and, 
as  was  long  since  said,  must  be  approved  by  all.     Even  in  war  we  have 
seen  how  world  relationships  have  become  so  intimate  that  the  human 
race  cannot  escape  the  burdens  of  war,  if  it  would.     For  no  longer  can 
war  be  safely  localized.     This  explains  the  almost  complete  bankruptcy 
of  the  law  of  neutrality  in  this  present  war.     President  Wilson  said: 
"The  condition  of  neutrality  has  become  intolerable."     Rightly  so,  for 
its  law  is,  after  all,  the  law  of  self-interest,  and  has  always  represented 
the  more  or  less  nicely  balanced  claims  of  belligerent  and  non-belligerent 
power.     When  war  was  localized  and  the  preponderance  of  power  was  in 
non-belligerent  hands,  the  neutral  became,  in  a  sense,  the  trustee  and 
guardian  of  non-belligerent  rights.     As  the  world  has  become  smaller, 
with  time  and  distance  annihilated,  with  ideas  conveyed  to  all  nations 
over  night,  world-relationships  include  a  larger  and  larger  factor  of 
common  conceptions  of  law,  justice,  fair  dealing,  and  righteousness. 
Righteousness  no  longer  exalts  a  nation  merely,  but  joins  all  nations  into 
common  aspirations.     As  within   the  state  recognition  of   the  inter- 
dependence of  individuals  re-creates  the  social  conscience  and  develops 
a  social  will  which  limits  the  older  free  play  of  the  individual  in  order  to 
realize  the  public  good,  so  in  the  world  as  well  the  increasing  nexus  of 
relationships,  not  only  those  of  state  with  state,  but  of  human  beings 
mutually,  limits  the  sphere  in  which  the  state  in  its  absolute  sovereignty 
has  played  the  principal  role,  and  dares  to  impose  upon  it  new  duties. 
These  are  duties  not  only  to  other  states,  but  duties  to  human  beings, 
whether  nationals  or  aliens  within  its  boundaries,  or  aliens  without.     In 
such  a  conception  there  are  no  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law." 

The  foundation  of  modern  international  law  is  the  desire  and  ability 
of  a  state  through  its  government  and  people  to  maintain  law  and  order 
within.  International  law  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  if  it  act  as  a  wall  or 
barrier  behind  which  the  state  can  do  as  it  will  with  its  own.     The  prime 
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duty  of  the  state  in  international  law  is  to  set  its  own  house  in  order, 
to  furnish  to  all  within  its  boundaries  a  reign  of  law.  Otherwise  inter- 
national law  is  but  the  servant  of  anarchy  and  corruption.  The  state 
may,  in  Rousseau's  phrase,  "be  forced  to  be  free." 

All  this  has  a  very  practical  application  in  our  own  situation.  Gradu- 
ally the  United  States  has  developed  a  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  easy  to  define.  For  some  pur- 
poses we  have  claimed  that  our  sphere  of  influence  is  coterminous  with 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Actually  and  today  the  political  relationships 
of  the  United  States  with  Cuba,  Panama,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  and 
Nicaragua  are  a  denial  that  international  society  is  organized  as  the 
declaration  of  the  Institute  assumes.  While  it  sets  forth  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  states,  the  gradual  extension  of  the  American  sphere  of 
influence  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  the  international  duties  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  superficial  observer  who  sees  in  this  extension  of  Ameri- 
can influence  the  working  out  of  an  imperialistic  idea.  The  "big-stick" 
policy  of  President  Roosevelt  was  not  one  of  imperialism,  but  a  policy 
which  insisted  upon  the  performance  of  simple  international  duties. 
The  best  construction  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  taking  of  Panama 
is  that  it  was  done  in  the  exercise  of  an  international  eminent  domain. 
Whether  it  be  admitted  that  such  a  right  exists,  it  is  at  least  true  that 
the  United  States  has  used  this  acquisition,  not  in  a  narrowly  selfish  and 
nationalistic  way,  but  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  and  benefit  of 
all  the  world. 

The  declaration  of  the  Institute  so  emphasizes  the  primary  rights  of 
the  states  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  intrusion  of  those  newer  state 
duties  which  are  based  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  and  of  inter- 
national society.  Under  it  the  duties  are  negative.  They  consist 
solely  in  the  recognition  by  other  states  of  these  fundamental  rights.  It 
gives  us  a  situation  of  international  laissez  /aire.  Modern  life  makes 
duties  positive.  A  duty  means  something  to  be  done,  not  the  merely 
passive  recognition  of  a  right.  The  older  jurisprudence  insisted  that 
rights  and  duties  are  correlative.  A  newer  jurisprudence  based  upon 
the  claims  of  society  does  not  find  such  a  correlation  necessary.  Duties 
come  first,  and  they  are  not  merely  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  group  or 
to  society  organized  as  the  state.  Similarly,  that  society  which  sub- 
sumes the  state  claims  duties,  and  the  rights  which  emerge  are  derivative 
and  not  original — certainly  not  primordial  and  fundamental.  To 
emphasize  the  fundamental  rights  of  states  tends  materially  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  development  of  international  society  and  thus  to  deprive 
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international  law  of  much  of  its  living  force  and  power  of  development. 
With  the  manifesto  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  inclusion  of  a  democratic  program.  Each  state 
is  a  water-tight  compartment,  so  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  other 
state  to  pass  upon  what  form  of  government  lies  within  it.  Under  such 
a  scheme  intervention  is  impossible  and  not  legally  to  be  justified  in  any 
circumstance,  even  for  humanity. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  deny  the  fundamental  rights  of  states  is 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  be,  and  to  forbid  the  realization  of 
nationalistic  demands.  No  one,  however,  would  nowadays  seriously 
assert  that  the  displacement  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  for  one  of 
social  control  entails  the  juristic  destruction  of  individual  personality. 
Every  theory  of  social  progress,  whether  collectivist  or  individualistic, 
rests  ultimately  upon  the  idea  of  human,  that  is,  individual,  perfectibility, 
associated  with  that  of  individual  moral  obligation.  The  state  is  but  one, 
although  traditionally  the  highest  one,  of  the  means  by  which  these 
foundations  are  laid.  Since  the  time  of  Plato  it  has  been  recognized  that 
only  in  the  state  can  the  individual  achieve  the  realization  of  himself. 
The  state  can  act  only  through  government,  its  concrete  political  organi- 
zation. Government,  however  collectively  it  may  be  organized,  can 
work  only  by  the  co-operation  of  individuals.  Within  our  own  memory 
we  have  seen  the  state  undertake  to  subject  groups  within  it  to  the 
standards  of  individual  morality  as  expressed  in  terms  of  law.  The 
corporation  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  real  entity  operating  only  by  the  co- 
operative exercise  of  individual  wills.  Group  morality  is  becoming 
identified  with  individual  morality,  not  because  the  state  as  power 
commands  it,  but  because  society,  organized  in  the  state,  demands  that 
equal  standards  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  and 
hence  of  itself.  So  with  states.  The  state  as  power  is  the  negation  of 
moral,  as  well  as  of  legal,  obligations.  None  within  can  have  rights 
against  it,  therefore  it  lies  under  no  duties.  But  as  states  are  the  con- 
crete realizations  of  organized  society,  they  owe  duties  to  all  within  and 
to  each  other.  These  duties  of  external  action  are  moral  only  until 
there  is  a  recognition  of  a  status  quo,  and  then  they  become  legal.  The 
growth  of  law  is  predicated  upon  the  progress  from  the  dynamic  and  moral 
to  the  static  and  legal,  whence  new  moral  duties  emerge,  which  in  turn 
become  legal.  New  relationships  create  new  responsibilities.  These 
beget  new  moral  duties  and  moral  rights.  As  these,  again,  become 
legal,  new  relationships  result  with  greater  and  greater  complexity 
and  sweep. 
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V 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,"  President  Wilson 
says.  Safe,  that  is,  that  nations  existing  as  states  shall  have  the  right 
to  exist  in  order  that  they  may  work  out  their  problems  in  their  own  way. 
It  cannot  be  taken  to  justify  a  program  of  democratic  legitimacy.  Not 
yet  has  international  law  proclaimed  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  be, 
only  when  the  government  is  democratic  in  form.  As  to  what  constitutes 
democracy,  there  may  not  be  agreement  of  opinion.  Democracy  may 
be  social  or  industrial,  as  well  as  political.  It  may  be  direct  or  repre- 
sentative, or  it  may  seek  to  limit  itself  to  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  that 
that  government  is  best  which  governs  least.  Some  states  may  have  the 
form  of  democratic  organization  without  the  spirit  of  democracy,  which 
alone  giveth  life.  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy  in  the 
sense  that  the  democratic  state  may  rule  itself,  and  perfect  itself,  not 
that  democracy  is  to  be  forced  upon  all  peoples  as  the  universal  principle 
of  governmental  organization.  Before  that  is  undertaken,  if  ever  it  be 
attempted,  the  world  must  be  made  ready  for  democracy.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  insists  that  all  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  is  not  a  principle  of 
international  law,  but  international  law  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
democracy  by  declaring  that  states  have  the  right  to  exist  because  they 
have  existed  and  do  exist,  and  that  states,  therefore,  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  internal  organization,  provided  that  that  organiza- 
tion is  fit  to  perform  the  obligations  which  international  society  imposes 
upon  it.  In  the  family  of  nations  there  have  always  been  autocratic 
states.  Since  1776  there  have  always  been  states  having  democratic 
organization.  International  law  does  not  deny  the  right  of  a  state  to  an 
autocratic  government,  but  it  does  deny  the  claims  of  a  predatory  state, 
whether  autocratic  or  claiming  to  be  democratic.  A  democratic  state 
might  conceivably  deny  the  right  of  another  democratic  state  to  exist, 
and  it  might  direct  its  power  to  the  termination  of  that  existence.  The 
aggressive  wars  of  revolutionary  France  sought  to  impose  democracy 
upon  all  Europe.  The  Holy  Alliance  sought  to  instal  the  principle 
of  monarchical  legitimacy.  The  doctrine  of  modern  international  law  is 
one  of  de  facto  states  and  de  facto  governments,  according  to  which  the 
form  of  government  does  not  determine  the  right  of  the  state  to  be, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  form  is  an  impediment  to  the  performance  of  the 
state's  international  duties.  The  predatory  state  is  the  state  which 
violates  the  fundamental  duties  of  international  law.     The  state  which 
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is  power,  which  inculcates  a  theory  of  infallibility,  which  sets  force  before 
right  in  international  dealings,  and  commits  the  performance  of  that 
policy  into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  man  or  group  of  men,  is  the  anti- 
social factor  in  international  society.  So  long  as  it  exists,  there  is  no 
safety  for  democracy  or  for  international  law.  The  existence  of  both 
democracy  and  international  law  is  now  at  stake.  Unless  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  be  undone  and  atoned  for,  there  is  an  end  of  both.  What- 
ever may  come  in  the  near  future,  it  is  certain  that  the  Machiavellian 
policy  and  ''might  makes  right"  are  failures.  The  battle  fronts  of  many 
lands,  the  out-pourings  of  common  blood  and  treasure,  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  international  society.  The  extent  to  which  our 
Allies  and  ourselves  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  common  cause  shows 
how  deep  these  foundations  have  been  laid.  The  invasion  of  Belgium 
stands  out  as  the  one  great  crime.  It  denied  the  existence  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Today,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  suffering  which  this 
war  entails,  the  phrase  the  "brotherhood  of  nations"  means  more  than 
it  has  ever  meant  before. 

The  international  law  of  the  future  is  the  law  of  this  brotherhood 
of  nations,  from  which  is  to  be  excluded  none  which  recognizes  the  duties 
of  states  to  other  states,  none  which  recognizes  the  right  of  states  to  exist 
and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  Only  with  the  victory  of  the  Allies' 
cause  can  international  society  be  put  upon  a  foundation  sufficiently 
stable  to  permit  of  the  unlimited  development  of  international  law. 
International  law  must  be  expressive  of  those  vastly  complicated  rela- 
tionships of  modern  international  society.  This  will  more  and  more 
demand  an  organization,  national  first  and  then  international,  so  as  to 
realize  democracy. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made: 

Charles  Grove  Haines,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Associate  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  from  October  i,  1917. 

Merle  C.  Coulter,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  from 
October  1,  19 17. 

Lloyd  K.  Riggs,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

John  Foote  Norton,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

Benjamin  J.  Clawson,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  from  October  1,  19 17. 

Major  John  S.  Grisard,  U.S.A.,  Retired,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  from  October  1,  1917.  Major  Grisard  is  detailed 
by  the  War  Department. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  University  High 
School,  School  of  Education,  from  October  1,  1917: 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  History. 

Howard  Copeland  Hill,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  History. 

George  William  Friedrich,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Science. 

George  Starr  Lasher,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  English. 

In  other  departments  of  the  School  of  Education: 

Mabel  Barbara  Trilling,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, from  October  1,  1917. 

Allan  L.  Shank,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Woodworking,  from 
October  1,  1917. 

Anna  R.  Parks,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
from  October  1,  191 7. 

Florence  Williams,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Household  Art, 
Elementary  School,  from  October  1,  191 7. 

PROMOTION 

Associate  Einar  Joranson,  of  the  Department  of  History,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  instructorship  from  October  1,  1917. 
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RESIGNATIONS 

The  following  resignations  have  been  accepted: 

Ethelwyn  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Household  Art,  in  the  College 
of  Education  (to  accept  the  headship  of  the  Department  of  Household 
Art  in  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa),  to  take  effect  September  30, 1917. 

Nell  Curtis,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  School  of  Education 
(to  accept  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  Lincoln  School,  New  York 
City),  to  take  effect  September  30,  1917. 

Lucia  W.  Parker,  Assistant  to  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  to 
take  effect  September  30,  1917.  Miss  Parker  accepts  an  appointment 
with  the  Red  Cross. 

Associate  Professor  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  of  the  Department  of 
History,  to  take  effect  September  30,  191 7.  He  has  accepted  a  position 
in  connection  with  the  direction  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Associate  William  DeGarmo  Turner,  of  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try, to  take  effect  September  30,  1917. 

Instructor  Paul  G.  Heinemann,  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology, 
to  take  effect  September  30,  19 17. 

Assistant  Professor  Frank  C.  Becht,  of  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology, to  take  effect  December  31,  1917.  He  becomes  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  in  Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  July  10,  the  following 
standing  committees  of  the  Board  were  appointed: 

Finance  and  Investment:  Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman,  Jesse  A. 
Baldwin,  Howard  G.  Grey,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Julius  Rosenwald. 

Buildings  and  Grounds:  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chairman,  Jesse  A. 
Baldwin,  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Howard  G.  Grey,  Harold  F.  McCormick. 

Instruction  and  Equipment:  Fred  A.  Smith,  Chairman,  Adolphus  C. 
Bartlett,  Charles  R.  Holden,  Francis  W.  Parker,  Harold  H.  Swift. 

Press  and  Extension:  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman,  Eli  B. 
Felsenthal,  Francis  W.  Parker,  Robert  L.  Scott,  Willard  A.  Smith. 

Audit  and  Securities:  Robert  L.  Scott,  Chairman,  Eli  B.  Felsenthal, 
Charles  R.  Holden,  Fred  A.  Smith,  Willard  A.  Smith. 

Expenditures:  the  President  of  the  University,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Business  Manager,  the  Auditor. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  President  of  the  University  are  ex  officio  members  of  above-named 
committees. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  portraits  of  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  and  of  Dean  Rollin  D. 
Salisbury,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Stagg  has  been  placed  in  the  Trophy  Room  of  the  Frank  Dickinson 
Bartlett  Gymnasium,  and  that  of  Mr.  Salisbury  in  Rosenwald  Hall. 

Walter  George  Sackett,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Departments  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Logan  Fellowship  for  the  academic  year  19 17-18.  He  is  the 
first  appointee  to  these  fellowships,  which  are  designed  for  research  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  new  methods  and  means  of  preventing  and 
curing  disease. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Auditor,  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  meeting  held  August  14,  191 7,  it  is  stated  that  the  year 
has  been  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  University's  finances. 
"The  assets  of  the  University  actually  in  hand  increased  over  $2,000,000, 
and  in  addition  those  promised  during  the  year  amounted  to  about 
$5,000,000  more." 


M.    RENE   VIVIANI'S   ADDRESS1 

I  cannot  hope  to  sustain  the  reputation  given  me  by  the  kindness  of 
the  American  people;  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  rising  to  your 
expectations.  But,  as  the  words  I  am  going  to  say  come  from  my  heart, 
I  trust  that  they  will  naturally  go  to  yours. 

I  cannot  say  how  deeply  moved  we  were  when,  in  this  immense  park, 
our  eyes  caught  sight  of  this  imposing  university  building  whose  massive 
structure  seemed  to  reveal  materially  to  us  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  here.  Need  I  say  that  we  do  not  suddenly 
discover  the  existence  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  of  the  other  great 
American  universities  ?  We  already  knew  what  those  universities  have 
accomplished,  and  we  had  hardly  landed  in  this  country  when  we  were 
reminded  of  it  by  our  eminent  ambassador,  M.  Jusserand,  who  is  attached 
to  you  by  so  many  bonds  of  sympathy  and  who,  in  the  last  few  years, 
has  worked  with  a  silent  activity,  worthy  of  the  country  he  represents, 
against  the  strenuous  and  noisy  endeavors  of  another  ambassador,  whom 
you  have  sent  back  to  his  native  land.  In  connection  with  his  name  let 
me  mention  that  of  our  consul,  M.  Barthelemy,  who  by  his  constant  self- 
possession  and  tact  has  gained,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole 
of  France,  sympathies  of  which,  I  may  say,  he  is  fully  worthy. 

We  knew  that  the  American  university  was  a  center  of  study  and 
hard  work,  but  we  also  knew  that  it  was  a  center  of  patriotism,  which 
sent  most  of  the  volunteers  who  have  enlisted,  fought,  and  died  for 
France,  the  ambulances  which  took  care  of  our  wounded  on  our  battle- 
fields, and  the  aviators  who  have  risen  to  the  same  height  as  ours  and 
fought  under  our  flag  until,  after  you  declared  war,  they  won  new  fame 
as  the  Lafayette  Squadron  under  the  American  flag.  Let  me  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  valiant  aviators  who  before  leaving  their 
native  shores  had  given  death  a  rendezvous,  and  who  fell  for  France; 
and  to  that  of  many  others  who  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  have  sacri- 
ficed their  dreams  and  their  future  to  our  French  motherland  and  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.     I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 

1  M.  Viviani's  address  was  delivered  in  Hutchinson  Hall,  Saturday,  May  5, 1917, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  French  Mission.  See  the  University  Record,  III,  213. 
The  address  is  reprinted  from  "Addresses  in  the  United  States  by  M.  Rene  Viviani  and 
Marshal  Jojfre,"  (Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  191 7). 
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many  men  who  in  the  generosity  of  their  souls  have  enlisted  in  our 
Foreign  Legion  and  have  faced  the  enemy  on  the  French  front,  side  by 
side  with  the  French  and  English  soldiers. 

I  have  just  learned  with  deep  emotion  that  you  intend  to  raise  a 
memorial  to  French  science,  to  science  as  you  conceive  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
book  which  you  are  about  to  publish,  and  which  contains  forty  chapters 
signed  by  illustrious  University  men.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  at  long 
intervals,  after  long  silence  and  by  occasional  visits,  we  should  exchange 
our  views  and  opinions.  I  am  a  former  Minister  of  Public  Education 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  sending  of  American  students  to  French 
universities  promoted  by  the  ample  fellowships  you  grant  your  students 
and  by  an  active  propaganda  such  as  the  one  you  are  about  to  start  in 
your  universities.  They  will  enable  your  students  to  complete  their 
scientific  education  in  France  after  acquiring  a  solid  foundation  in 
America.  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  settle  an  old  question 
that  should  have  been  settled  long  ago.  I  refer  to  the  equivalence  of 
diplomas,  which,  by  giving  the  American  degrees  the  same  rights  as 
French  degrees  in  our  universities,  will  enable  your  students  to  finish 
their  education  in  France  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  For  in  what 
country  could  they  find  better  instruction  ?  It  is  not  for  me  to  remind 
the  professors  of  this  University,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  science 
and  literature  of  the  whole  world,  or  its  president,  Mr.  Judson,  the 
distinguished  jurist,  whose  loftiness  of  outlook,  vast  knowledge,  and 
steadfast  purpose  are  well  known  to  us,  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
French  nation  in  the  world  of  science.  As  Mr.  Judson  himself  said  in 
words  for  which  I  thank  him:  From  a  philosophical  point  of  view  are 
there  any  teachings  comparable  to  those  of  French  philosophy  ?  Among 
us  you  would  find  the  ever-burning  light  of  science  founded  by  Claude 
Bernard  and  his  foremost  pupil,  D 'Arson val.  As  regards  mathematics, 
are  not  such  men  as  Appell  and  our  Minister  of  War,  Painleve,  capable 
of  teaching  mathematics?  Cannot  the  science  whose  monopoly  has 
so  long  been  held  by  our  learned  director  of  scientific  education,  the  Dean 
of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Science,  be  diffused  today  as  well  ?  And  when  I 
think  of  such  men  as  Leon  Renault  in  legal  science,  and  Lanson  in  litera- 
ture, it  seems  as  if  I  was  beholding  an  illustrious  Areopagus,  a  gathering 
of  scientists  who  are  the  honor  and  glory  of  France  and  who,  let  me  assure 
you,  are  quite  capable  of  teaching  science,  literature,  or  law  to  such  of 
you  as  look  for  such  instruction.  I  may  say  that  in  France  you  would 
find  teachings  worthy  of  yours.  Undoubtedly  there  are  great  masters 
in  Germany.     Ours,  unfortunately,  are  too  modest;    they  do  not  fill 
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the  world  with  the  clamor  of  their  reputations.  But  as  regards  method, 
clear  or  brilliant  teaching,  gift  for  synthesis,  they  are  true  masters. 
And  in  France,  in  Paris,  in  that  illustrious  Sorbonne  which  for  fourteen 
years  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  in  the  French  Parliament,  you 
would  find  a  class  of  science  and  studies  such  as  you  would  not  find  in 
Germany.  We  know  what  education  and  science  wrongly  conceived 
may  lead  to.  They  lead  straight  to  Kultur — that  is  to  say,  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  by  a  small  class  of  men.  It  was  Kultur  which  gave 
birth  to  that  generation  of  men  which  has  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  folly 
that  it  believes  it  the  duty  of  the  whole  universe  to  kneel  at  its  feet. 
It  taught  a  generation  of  men  that  no  treaties  should  be  respected,  that 
there  was  neither  right  nor  law,  and  that  the  strong  should  dominate  the 
weak.  Could  two  great  free  peoples  like  America  and  France  kneel 
before  such  samples  of  German  science  ? 

American  and  French  universities  are  alike.  I  will  tell  you  what 
links  connect  them.  The  duty  of  a  university  is  not  only  to  form  the 
mind  of  young  men,  to  diffuse  science,  to  make  writers,  scientists, 
physicians,  and  lawyers,  to  enable  men  to  teach  in  their  turn  or  to  earn 
an  honorable  living  in  their  profession.  That  is  part  of  its  duty,  but  it 
would  not  be  true  to  its  real  mission  and  to  its  duty  toward  mankind 
if  at  the  same  time  that  it  forms  scientists  it  did  not  form  men.  It  would 
not  be  true  to  its  duty  if  at  the  same  time  that  it  elevates  the  mind  it 
did  not  elevate  the  soul.  Professors  should  gather,  not  only  to  dispense 
instruction,  but  to  form  men. 

We,  in  France,  when  the  hour  of  fate  struck,  had  ample  proof  that 
our  universities  and  our  teachers  had  brought  forth  men. 

I  wish  I  could  find  fit  words  to  relate  the  story  of  those  young  men 
of  our  High  Normal  School  who  were  to  form  a  scientific  and  literary 
hierarchy  and  were  waiting  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  college  teachers. 
When  war  was  declared,  they  left  for  the  front;  and  Marshal  Joffre, 
who  had  them  under  his  command,  could  tell  you  that  out  of  those 
students  of  the  High  Normal  School  came  his  best  officers.  It  was  a 
wonderful  alliance  of  science  and  truth,  a  full  proof  that  universities 
shape,  not  only  minds,  but  hearts  also.  Hecatombs  of  those  students 
have  fallen  in  the  first  line,  flag  in  hand,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
apply  to  them  those  rhymes  of  our  great  national  poet,  Victor  Hugo: 

lis  sont  tous  sur  le  dos,  couches  en  braves  devant  Dieu, 
Et  si  leurs  yeux  s'ouvraient,  ils  verraient  le  ciel  bleu. 

(They  have  fallen  like  heroes,  their  brow  to  heaven,  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
And  if  their  eyes  could  open  they  would  see  the  blue  sky  above  them.) 
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In  words  that  have  deeply  touched  us  Mr.  Judson  said  that  America 
owed  France  a  debt  of  gratitude.  You  have  paid  it  in  part  already, 
and,  besides,  we  are  too  much  like  brothers  to  stand,  with  regard  to  one 
another,  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  and  a  creditor.  We  are  too  closely 
linked  in  a  great  common  task  to  put  forth  any  such  claims.  It  is  not 
only  to  France,  heroic  and  valorous  France,  which,  through  its  coura- 
geous children,  is  fighting  to  defend  its  territory,  but  to  the  world,  to 
humanity,  to  liberty,  and  to  civilization,  that  you  owe  a  debt,  and  it  is 
to  them  you  will  pay  it.  It  is  in  order  that  they  may  not  perish,  it  is 
because,  as  you  aptly  said,  the  fall  of  France  would  be  a  disaster  to  the 
world,  that  you  must  arise  and  fight.  You  have  said  that  you  would 
give  your  last  man  and  the  last  heartbeat  to  the  cause.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  President,  for  those  manly  words,  carved  as  it  were  in  bronze, 
and  which  we  shall  repeat  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  France.  When  they 
fall  from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  such  eminence  and  authority,  who  knows 
the  weight  of  words  and  the  value  of  promises,  they  cannot  fail  to  find  a 
way  to  our  consciences  and  our  hearts.  Yes,  to  the  last  man,  yes,  to 
the  last  heartbeat,  under  the  flag  of  liberty,  so  that  universal  democracy 
may  prevail  over  the  world!  To  the  last  man,  to  the  last  heartbeat,  so 
that  free  men  may  live  proud  and  happy;  to  the  last  man,  to  the  last  beat- 
ing of  hearts,  so  that  at  last  free  peoples  may  look  forward  to  everlasting 
international  peace,  and  that  the  children  of  our  children  may  live  and 
work,  free  and  peaceful,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  sunshine  without 
having  to  fear  the  return  of  such  crimes  as  we  have  witnessed ! 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  those  kind  words;  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  support  you  have  given  us.  When  I  look  in  your 
faces,  on  which  everyday  work  and  deep  thoughts  have  left  an  indelible 
mark,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  promise  in  those  words.  I  thank  you 
for  your  welcome  and  for  your  ovations.  But  it  is  not  to  us  your  wel- 
come goes,  for  we  are  nothing;  it  goes  to  our  heroic  France,  whom  you 
know  so  well,  and  whom  you  venerate  as  she  deserves  to  be  venerated. 
In  the  name  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  all  the  universities  of 
France,  which,  as  Minister  of  Public  Education,  I  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting several  times,  I  drink  your  health,  Mr.  President,  and  I  drink 
to  the  honor  and  greatness  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  to  the  glory 
of  all  American  Universities. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  WAR1 

By  DAVID  ALLAN  ROBERTSON 

Secretary  of  the  University  of  Chicago  War  Service 

A  report  of  the  war  activities  of  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  must  of  necessity  be  incomplete,  for  there  are  some  important 
enterprises  which  cannot  be  publicly  discussed  at  present,  and  there  are 
besides  many  difficulties  in  assembling  facts  about  the  widely  scattered 
alumni  and  former  students  of  the  institution.  The  following  account 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  participation  in  the  national  cause  is  pre- 
sented, therefore,  only  to  give  preliminary  information  of  the  way  the 
war  has  come  to  this  University  and  to  enlist  co-operation  in  securing 
additional  facts  regarding  Trustees,  members  of  the  Faculties,  alumni, 
and  former  and  present  students. 

The  President  of  the  University  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  requested  to  serve  on  many  important  committees.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  as 
well  as  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  The  service  which  has  required 
the  most  constant  attention  has  been  that  of  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Exemption  Board,  District  i.  Summoned  from  his  vacation,  President 
Judson  immediately  organized  his  board  and  has  since  devoted  only  the 
time  between  eight-thirty  and  nine-thirty  each  morning  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University;  all  the  rest  of  his  time,  including  evenings  and 
frequently  Sundays,  has  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  appeals  for 
exemption  and  cases  of  discharge  on  account  of  occupation.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  contribution  of  the  President,  however,  has  been  his  assist- 
ance to  clear  thinking  during  a  critical  period.  In  response  to  demands 
from  the  press  throughout  the  country,  as  an  expert  in  international  law 
he  has  clearly  and  promptly  given  expression  to  the  rights  of  nations  and 
the  hopes  of  democracy.  Through  these  newspaper  interviews  and 
through  his  public  addresses  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  formation 
of  a  right  public  opinion. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  first  to  be  called  from 
his  business  into  active  national  service  was  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  who 

1  A  report  presented  to  the  faculties  at  the  annual  dinner  in  Hutchinson  Hall, 
Tuesday,  October  2,  191 7. 
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was  appointed  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Swift  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Mission  to 
Russia.  Mr.  Francis  Warner  Parker,  on  appointment  by  the  Y.M.C.A., 
immediately  went  to  France  on  business  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  that  country. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Faculties,  many  have  left  their  wonted  occu- 
pations, some  of  them  for  the  period  of  the  war.  Dean  James  Rowland 
Angell  is  devoting  his  expert  scientific  knowledge  of  psychology  and  his 
administrative  skill  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of 
Personnel  in  the  Army  under  the  direction  of  the  Adjutant  General. 
Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Professor  of  Medicine,  went  to  Russia  as  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  Mission  to  that  country.  Captain  Elbert  Clark, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  is  in  charge  of  Ambulance  Company 
No.  3.  Dean  Henry  Gordon  Gale  is  in  the  training  camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  as  are  Dr.  A.  E.  Harvey,  Instructor  in  History,  and  Dr.  Harry 
D.  Kitson,  Instructor  in  Psychology.  Dr.  B.  C.  H.  Harvey,  Associate 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  is  commandant  at  the  instruction  camp  for 
medical  officers,  Camp  Cody,  N.M.  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  Harris, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  is  in  England.  He  is  a  captain  in 
the  British  Overseas  Military  Forces.  Professor  John  M.  Manly,  head 
of  the  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  long  a  student 
of  ciphers  used  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  earlier,  placed  his  knowl- 
edge of  codes  and  ciphers  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  was  summoned  to  Washington 
as  a  captain  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  College.  Professor 
Albert  P.  Mathews  is  a  captain  in  the  Quartermaster's  Service,  Chicago. 
Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  was 
called  to  Washington  on  April  1  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  As  executive  officer  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, Professor  Millikan  was  commissioned  major  in  the  Signal  Corps 
and  has  directed  the  Science  and  Research  Division  of  this  corps. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  is  captain  in  the 
aviation  section  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  Herman  E.  Oliphant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  is  in  the 
Food  Administration.  Lieutenant  Franck  Louis  Schoell,  French  Army, 
Instructor  in  French,  was  wounded  and  is  now  in  Switzerland.  Dr. 
Pietro  Stoppani,  Instructor  in  French,  joined  the  Italian  army.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wallace  left  Chicago  late  in  October  to  undertake  work  in 
France  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  International 
Health  Commission  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.     Dr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
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Professor  of  Pathology,  is  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Rou- 
mania.  Frederic  C.  Woodward,  Professor  of  Law,  is  aide  to  Mr.  Hoover 
in  the  Food  Administration.  Other  cases  of  members  of  the  Faculties 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  departmental  activities  hereinafter 
listed.  Some  fifty  members  of  the  Faculties,  including  assistants  and 
fellows,  are  absent  from  the  University  on  service. 

I.     INTELLIGENCE 

Daved  Allan  Robertson,  Chairman 

In  the  collecting  of  information  the  Intelligence  Committee  has  been 
hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  prompt  returns  from  widely 
scattered  alumni  and   students.     The  committee   has,  however,  filed, 
classified,  and  indexed  the  returns  from  thousands  of  alumni  who  desired 
to  place  themselves  where  they  could  be  of  service.     These  records  have 
frequently  been  of  use  in  making  recommendations  to  various  depart- 
ments in  Washington.     The  committee,  moreover,  has  been  endeavoring 
to  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  about  active  service  of  students 
and  Faculty  members.     Several  hundred  names  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  committee.     This,  however,  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total.     Every  concrete  bit  of  information  regarding  service  is  of  assist- 
ance in  completing  a  record  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  committee  of 
which  Professor  Conyers  Read  is  chairman,  a  committee  to  which  will 
be  intrusted  the  record  of  the  University  of  Chicago's  participation  in  the 
war.     The  most  effective  means  of  securing  information  about  men  in 
service  is  direct  communication  with  men  whose  names  are  already 
known.     Letters  of  congratulation  on  securing  commissions  or  other 
successes   have  elicited   responses   which   prove    the   desirability   and 
importance    of    maintaining    communication    with    the    University   of 
Chicago  men  in  service.     Frequently  a  correspondent  in  addition  to  a 
modest  statement  of  his  own  activities  includes  a  budget  of  news  regard- 
ing other  Chicago  men.     The  assistance  of  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  sought  in  maintaining  a  natural  and  steady  communication  with 
our  men.     Members  of  the  University  will  be  glad  to  notify  their  friends 
in  service  that  the  University  of  Chicago  is  supporting  the  American 
University  Union  in  Europe,  and  that  all  alumni,  students,  and  former 
students   are  eligible   to   use   the  club  provided   in   Paris  and    other 
cities.     News  of  achievements  and  needs  of  members  of  the  University 
or   of   men   of    the   National   Army   trained   on   Stagg   Field   will  be 
enthusiastically  and  gladly   received    by   the    Secretary    of    the    War 
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Service.  It  is  planned  to  print  as  much  of  the  material  as  possible  so 
that  those  in  service  may  easily  be  kept  in  touch  with  each  other  and 
with  their  Alma  Mater. 

II.     MILITARY  TRAINING 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Chairman,  April  1 — October  1,  191 7 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Chairman 

THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS'   TRAINING  CORPS 

In  the  Spring  Quarter  of  19 16  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  approved 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  In  June 
an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  and  for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  army  to  colleges  and 
universities  was  passed.  In  September  the  War  Department  issued  a 
Circular  of  Instructions  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  to  apply  for  the  detail  of  an  army  officer.  In 
January,  191 7,  the  War  Department  assigned  Major  Ola  W.  Bell, 
United  States  Cavalry,  who  was  duly  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Late  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  Major  Bell  arrived  at  the  University, 
spoke  at  the  Reynolds  Club  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  on  many  other 
occasions.  The  men  of  the  University  became  interested,  but,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  hours  in  the  almost  completed  Winter 
Quarter,  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men  reported  for  drill  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  quarter.  In  the  Spring  Quarter,  however,  work 
began  in  earnest,  not  only  for  the  regular  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  who  pursued  five  hours  of  Military  Science  each  week, 
but  for  those  who  took  only  the  drill,  for  which  they  received  physical- 
culture  credit.  Members  of  the  Faculty  also  formed  a  company  under 
the  leadership  of  Dean  Henry  Gordon  Gale  (see  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed, 
"The  Life  of  Adventure,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  191 7). 

About  four  hundred  of  the  regular  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  drilled  four  hours  a  week  and  had  one  hour  a  week  of 
lecture  on  Camp  Sanitation  and  Personal  Hygiene.  Shortly  after  the 
work  began,  a  demand  for  intensification  of  it  arose,  and,  in  response 
thereto,  students  were  permitted  to  drop  one  major  of  the  usual  academic 
work  and  to  substitute  therefor  one  major  more  of  Military  Science,  or, 
in  the  case  of  new  men,  to  drop  a  course  and  to  begin  Military  Science. 
The  complicated  arrangement  of  hours  was  simplified  through  the  assign- 
ment of  student  instructors,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Major  Bell, 
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proved  to  be  very  efficient.  Fortunately  this  relieved  Major  Bell,  who 
was  appointed  sole  member  of  an  examining  board  for  the  Fort  Sheridan 
Training  Camp,  and  was  unable  therefore  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  the 
direction  of  the  University  work. 

When  the  regiment  of  three  battalions,  each  made  up  of  three  com- 
panies, had  fairly  mastered  close-order  drill  without  arms,  Colonel 
Penn  on  May  10  officially  inspected  the  Corps.  On  Stagg  Field,  in 
beautiful  weather,  the  inspection  was  a  great  success  except  for  the  lack 
of  uniforms,  packs,  and  rifles.  The  company  marched  past  Colonel 
Penn,  President  Judson,  and  Major  Bell.  The  sight  was  truly  an  inspir- 
ing one  and  no  one  on  the  field  that  afternoon  will  forget  the  parade, 
and  especially  the  retreat  that  night,  the  University  band  playing,  the 
regiment  at  salute,  and,  against  the  western  sky,  the  National  Color 
slowly  coming  down. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  Major  Bell  was  detailed 
to  Fort  Sheridan,  and  President  Judson  induced  Major  E.  B.  Tolman, 
Illinois  National  Guard  Reserve,  to  become  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics  for  the  summer.  Major  Tolman  led  the  second  battalion 
of  Illinois  Infantry  through  the  Spanish  War  and  his  leadership  was 
enthusiastically  anticipated  by  the  student  officers  appointed  for  the 
summer — Colonel  L.  B.  Morgan,  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Loehring,  Majors 
Parker,  Duehring,  and  Mooney,  Captain  Ettleson,  Lieutenant  Carlson, 
and  Lieutenant  Piatt.  Each  of  these  student  officers  was  given  a  par- 
ticular field  to  cover  in  theoretical  discussion  besides  the  work  of  drilling 
on  the  field.  Of  the  registered  men  there  were  three  groups,  divided 
according  to  registration.  The  group  taking  three  majors  of  work  in  the 
department  spent  each  entire  day  in  drilling,  studying,  reciting  in  the 
classroom, "  hiking,"  often  staying  overnight  in  bivouac.  The  other  com- 
panies took  work  in  proportion  to  the  credit  sought. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  department  to  the  govern- 
ment has  been  the  plan  worked  out  by  President  Judson  and  Major 
Tolman  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  to  drill  those  men 
called  to  the  National  Army  and  who  did  not  seek  exemption.  It  was 
the  belief  that  there  would  be  great  and  immediate  need  for  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  National  Army  as  soon  as  the  drafted  men 
were  called,  and  that  a  great  service  might  be  rendered  by  training  such 
men  as,  previous  to  their  call,  would  undertake  training.  Ten  thousand 
circulars  were  mailed  to  registered  men;  the  newspapers  gave  publicity 
to  the  plan;  and  men  soon  came  to  Stagg  Field  in  the  evenings  to  receive 
free  of  charge  military  instruction.     During  the  summer  about  one 
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thousand  men  received  training  in  this  way.  Every  night  the  search- 
lights on  top  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  191 2  Gate  have  flooded  Stagg 
Field,  and  every  night  these  hundreds  of  men  have  been  earnestly  learn- 
ing military  movements.  The  results  of  the  training  are  just  becoming 
known  in  letters  from  Rockford.  One  man,  for  instance,  has  written  as 
follows: 

In  behalf  of  the  selected  men  of  District  Eight,  I  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  us  to  secure  preliminary  training 
in  the  school  of  the  Soldier,  Squad,  and  Company,  before  answering  our  sum- 
mons to  the  training  camp  at  Rockford. 

The  service  rendered  by  your  organization  has  already  shown  wonderful 
results  and  one  of  my  personal  friends  has  advised  me  that  it  resulted  in  his 
being  appointed  First  Sergeant  almost  the  first  day  he  landed  in  Rockford,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  others  who  have  been  appointed  to  positions  as  Corporals 
because  of  the  training  they  received  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

My  only  regret  is  that  some  members  of  our  district  have  not  realized  the 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  training  and  I  also  regret  that  I  myself 
did  not  start  in  the  first  day  the  work  was  inaugurated.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  that  could  keep  me  away  from  the  remaining  drill  sessions  until  the 
time  for  my  call  and  I  feel  that  when  I  land  in  Rockford  I  will  have  prepared 
myself,  with  your  most  efficient  aid,  for  the  work  that  is  ahead  of  me. 

I  know  that  if  at  any  time  the  men  of  District  Eight  can  be  of  service  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  or  any  of  its  projects,  they  can  be  counted  on  for 
their  full  support  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  most  wonderful  work 
you  have  been  doing  and  which  I  most  certainly  hope  will  be  continued  for 
the  drafted  men  to  come. 

I  have  always  had  more  or  less  of  a  close  attachment  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  although  I  have  never  attended  the  institution  as  a  student,  which 
is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  been  trained  there,  but  the 
service  rendered  has  affiliated  us  with  you  more  closely  than  could  have  been 
possible  in  any  other  manner. 

I  believe  the  methods  you  have  used  in  training  us  have  been  equal  to  six 
months  training  in  ordinary  army  life.  I  make  this  statement  as  one  who  has 
had  three  years  of  previous  military  training. 

We  shall  always  look  back  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  benefactor 
beyond  our  ability  to  express  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  this. 

The  work  is  to  continue  this  autumn  as  long  as  the  men  of  the 
National  Army  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  secure  in  advance  training 
which  will  assist  them  in  camp. 

Of  course,  this  work  has  been  of  value  not  only  to  the  men  of  the 
National  Army  but  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  for  every 
student  officer  has  been  called  upon  to  teach  other  men  what  he  knew, 
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and  every  officer  has  responded  enthusiastically.  The  spirit  of  the  men 
who,  after  having  worked  all  day,  gave  up  their  nightly  entertainment 
to  come  to  Stagg  Field  to  drill,  affected  also  the  student  officers.  To  take 
care  of  those  men  who  lived  far  from  Stagg  Field,  a  lieutenant  and 
three  other  officers  were  sent  to  Welles  Park  on  the  northwest  side  to 
give  instruction  to  drafted  men  in  that  community. 

The  foregoing  letter  probably  explains  why  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  was  packed  to  the  doors  on  September  11  by  the  men  who  had 
received  training  on  Stagg  Field  and  by  their  friends.  That  night  these 
men  presented  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  the  National 
Color.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Naval  Reserve  Band; 
Mr.  Frank  Comerford  presented  the  Color,  Major  Tolman  received  it 
on  behalf  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  President  Judson 
accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Sergeant  Smith  of 
the  British  Army  then  told  the  audience  some  things  about  trench  war- 
fare. After  the  exercises  there  was  a  battalion  parade  on  the  field  with 
battalion  drill. 

In  the  Autumn  Quarter  the  plans  will  be  carried  forward  under  the 
supervision  of  Major  John  S.  Grisard.  Major  Grisard  was  retired  on 
account  of  wounds  received  in  the  Spanish  War.  He  has  already 
reported  for  active  duty  at  the  University  and  under  his  direction  it  is 
hoped  that  the  military  work  will  become  even  more  important. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  RIFLE  CLUB 
W.  J.  G.  Land,  Chairman 

The  University  of  Chicago  Rifle  Club  has  trained  over  five  hundred 
men  in  the  use  of  the  service  and  subcaliber  rifle,  expending  approxi- 
mately 120,000  rounds  of  miniature  and  12,000  rounds  of  service  ammu- 
nition. Outdoor  target  practice  was  had  at  Fort  Sheridan  every  Saturday 
until  the  officers  found  it  necessary  to  close  the  range.  Thereafter, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Moffett,  the  new  range  at  Great  Lakes 
Station  was  used.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  experienced  by  the 
club  has  been  the  lack  of  expert  riflemen  to  serve  as  instructors.  This 
has  been  overcome  through  the  authorities  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Station  assigning  an  instructor  to  each  man  shooting  under  the  rules  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Seventy-eight  men  have  qualified  with  the 
service  rifle:  55  marksmen,  16  sharpshooters,  and  7  expert  riflemen. 
The  present  indoor  range  beneath  the  grand  stand  on  Stagg  Field, 
although  small,   is  exceptionally  well  equipped.     During   the  coming 
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year  it  is  the  intention  to  use  service  rifles  for  gallery  practice,  satisfactory 
reduced  charges  having  been  worked  out  for  these  rifles  by  Mr.  Land. 
In  addition  to  members  of  the  Rifle  Club  and  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  a  large  number  of  men  of  the  first  call  received 
instruction.  The  range  has  not  been  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  men  who  come  for  practice. 

III.     MEDICAL  WORK  AND  TRAINING 
Robert  Russell  Bensley,  Chairman 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AMBULANCE  COMPANY  NO.    3 

Of  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Com- 
pany No.  3  there  is  a  full  account  in  the  University  Record,  July,  1917. 
The  company  reached  Allen  town,  Pennsylvania,  August  21.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  printed  this  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Chicago  men: 

Allentown,  Pa. — The  bars  having  been  let  down  because  the  departure 
of  a  good  many  men  has  made  room  for  new  ones,  there  arrived  at  the  United 
States  Grounds  today  the  contingent  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  180  men. 
It  is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  United  States  but  the  men  as  a  whole  are  the 
biggest  and  most  powerful.  They  were  recruited  nearly  three  months  ago 
and  because  the  camp  here  was  overcrowded  had  been  compelled  to  wait  at 
Chicago  ever  since  June  6  before  getting  word  from  Colonel  Persons,  the  com- 
mander of  this  camp,  that  there  was  room  for  them  here. 

Many  of  the  westerners  are  six-footers  and  a  large  proportion  are  athletes. 
Virtually  all  of  them,  superb  physical  specimens,  have  been  under  the  training 
of  the  Chicago  varsity  coach,  Alonzo  A.  Stagg. 

The  officers  of  the  camp  gazed  at  the  newest  arrivals  with  undisguised 
admiration.     Said  one  of  them: 

"The  Prussian  Guard  may  be  famous  for  its  training  and  notorious  for  its 
terrorism,  but  I  have  traveled  through  Germany,  and  the  Kaiser  would  have 
a  hard  job  finding  in  all  his  Imperial  German  Empire  a  batch  of  men  equal  to 
these.  What  is  more,  they  are  nearly  all  football  players,  whose  natural  gift 
has  been  added  to  by  Stagg's  iron  qualities." 

With  Chicago  on  the  grounds  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  ambulance 
camp  representatives  of  forty-eight  colleges  and  universities.  For  several 
months  Colonel  Persons  repeatedly  has  said  that  the  ambulance  corps  need 
never  resort  to  the  draft,  since  he  had  word  that  5,000  volunteers  were  waiting 
to  come  on  as  soon  as  there  was  room  in  camp,  and  he  always  spoke  of  Chicago 
as  having  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  contingents. 

The  more  modest  Captain  Clark  wrote  to  President  Judson,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1917,  as  follows: 
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You  doubtless  will  be  interested  to  hear  something  from  us.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  unit  is  now  securely  quartered  and  has  drawn  most  of  its 
supplies  and  is  now  on  the  same  status  as  other  companies  that  have  been 
here  for  some  weeks.  The  new  organization  provides  for  five  companies  to  a 
battalion.  The  Chicago  group  has  been  divided  into  four  complete  companies 
of  forty-five  men  each  under  the  command  of  a  first  lieutenant.  There  will 
be  one  more  company  assigned  to  us;  five  companies  thus  constitute  a  battalion 
under  command  of  a  captain.  This  is  the  organization  according  to  the 
French  Army  plan. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  question  but  that  everyone  here  will  be  sent  abroad 
to  join  the  French  Army.  The  Chicago  men  seem  to  have  given  an  excellent 
account  of  themselves.  We  are  the  largest  ambulance  unit  that  has  ever  been 
organized  in  the  United  States  and  Colonel  Persons  took  occasion  to  pay  a 
high  tribute  to  the  University  of  Chicago  group.  In  the  matter  of  mechanics, 
musicians,  cooks,  and  laboratory  men  we  seem  to  be  better  equipped  and 
organized  than  anyone  else.  The  portable  laboratory  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  among  the  medical  men  here.  It  is  now  being  used  as  the 
post  medical  laboratory  and  two  of  the  Chicago  boys  are  doing  all  the  labora- 
tory work  for  the  entire  camp.  It  is  probable  that  this  arrangement  will  con- 
tinue even  after  we  get  to  France. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION 

A  course  was  organized  in  First  Aid  along  the  lines  of  the  course 
offered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  and  announced  in  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter  schedule.  It  afforded  one-half  major  credit,  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  to  the  student  completing  it  the  Red  Cross  Certificate. 
The  course  was  given  by  Drs.  Benjamin  F.  Davis  and  Carl  H.  Davis, 
members  of  the  Rush  Medical  Faculty,  assisted  by  five  young  women 
demonstrators,  selected  from  University  women  who  had  taken  the  First 
Aid  Course  last  winter.  It  was  taken  by  about  two  hundred  women 
students.     It  is  again  offered  this  Autumn  Quarter. 

A  course  was  arranged  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Wells  and  assistants  for 
persons  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  as  pathological  laboratory 
technicians.  There  was  little  demand  for  this  course,  only  twenty 
registering  for  it. 

IV.     QUARTERMASTER  AND  ORDNANCE  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Chairman 

One  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  educational  institutions  offering  series 
of  six  weeks'  training  courses  in  preparation  for  army  supply  service, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  through  its  School  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, opened  its  fourth  section  on  October  1,  1917. 
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The  history  of  such  training  courses  is  brief.  To  meet  the  govern- 
ment's urgent  need  for  skilled  personnel  in  the  supply  service,  the 
National  Council  of  Defense,  through  its  Storage  Committee,  early  in 
May  requested  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  together 
with  several  other  schools  of  commerce,  to  undertake  to  prepare  young 
men  for  responsible  positions  in  army  supply  work.  The  Ordnance 
Department  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps  later  confirmed  this  request. 
Accordingly,  a  class  of  eighty-one  was  organized  and  began  work  May  18. 
Even  then  the  need  for  such  skilled  personnel  was  great.  The  demand 
increased  materially  during  the  following  four  months,  and  at  the  present 
time  an  effort  is  being  made  to  admit  to  the  work  as  large  a  number  of 
students  as  is  consistent  with  thorough  work,  with  the  expectation  of 
offering  such  courses  indefinitely  at  intervals  of  every  six  weeks.  Typi- 
cally, these  classes  are  not  undergraduate  in  character.  The  personnel  is 
made  up  of  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  men  with  less  academic 
training  but  years  of  business  experience,  together  with  many  of  our 
own  undergraduates  and  graduates.  At  the  request  of  the  government 
bureaus,  preference  is  consistently  given  to  college  Seniors  and  graduates. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  seriousness  and  mature  purpose  of  the 
professional,  the  rigid  discipline  of  thought  and  action  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  unification  of  the  ideal  of  service. 

As  the  work  is  conducted  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dean  Mar- 
shall is  supervisor.  He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  members  of  the  regular 
teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  and  by  a 
group  of  eight  or  ten  "squad"  leaders,  composed  of  graduate  students 
previously  trained  in  supply-work.  Lectures  by  outside  experts  and 
field  trips  to  Chicago  industrial  plants  supplement  this  instruction. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  government  bureaus  in  Washington,  with 
whose  co-operation  this  work  is  constantly  carried  on,  a  six  weeks' 
training  at  an  arsenal  or  cantonment  in  actual  government  service  com- 
pletes the  instruction.  In  this  connection,  the  following  statement  is 
authorized  by  the  Quartermaster  General: 

It  is  contemplated  that  at  the  completion  of  the  University  course  students 
will  be  assigned  to  duty  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service  (with  pay)  for 
further  practical  instruction.  The  services  concerned  will  fall  within  the 
enlisted  grades  of  the  Army — mostly  as  non-commissioned  officers — subject  to 
promotion  upon  merit. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  authorized  the  following  statement: 

The  Ordnance  Department  will  give  later  training  at  the  arsenals  or  at 
the  cantonments.     Enlistment  will  be  authorized  in  the  grade  of  private. 
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Both  the  college  and  the  arsenal  training  will  have  in  view  the  filling  of  various 
positions  which  are  held  ordinarily  by  non-commissioned  officers;  hence  most 
men  should  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  non-commissioned  grade  before  beginning 
actual  service. 

The  day — from  eight  to  eight — is  given  to  lectures,  laboratory,  class- 
room discussion,  study,  and  drill,  with  rather  more  emphasis  on  detailed 
discussion  in  "squad"  meetings  and  lectures.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
material  for  study  has  been  available  only  in  mimeographed  form  or  in 
government  publications.  The  needs  for  an  appropriate  text,  readily 
available  for  the  classroom,  and  numerous  requests  for  syllabi  of  the 
course  have  led  to  the  production  of  a  book  on  Quartermaster  and 
Ordnance  Supply,  organized  and  written  by  the  director  of  the  course 
and  staff  of  assistants.  This  was  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

In  the  first  section  (May  18 — June  29),  of  the  81  men  who  entered  the 
course  76  completed  the  work  and  54  actually  enlisted  in  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Of  the  73  men  in  the  second  course  (June  18-25),  57 
enlisted.  The  third  course  (July  26-31),  numbering  at  the  beginning  95, 
actually  enlisted  79.  The  present  course  (October  1 — November  10) 
approximates  100.  The  enlisted  men  of  the  first  group  completed  their 
training  at  Rock  Island  and  Watervliet  arsenals,  and  are  presumably 
on  their  way  to  France.  The  second  group  received  orders  to  present 
themselves  at  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Texas,  the  third  week  in  September — 
to  be  followed  by  the  third  group  the  first  week  in  October. 

Of  the  non-enlisted  men  who  completed  the  course,  eight,  disqualified 
for  enlistment  in  ordnance  or  quartermaster  work,  have  since  been 
drafted  into  the  Ordnance  Department.  Twelve  (some  already  enlisted) 
have  been  reserved  or  recommended  for  instructorships  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Chicago,  Michigan,  Pittsburgh,  and  Northwestern.  One  is  see- 
ing civil  service,  and  twelve  have  been  recommended  for  responsible 
positions  to  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

V.     SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman 

Every  member  of  the  Department  of  Physics  has  been  actively  con- 
nected in  one  form  or  another  with  war  work.  Professor  Michelson  is 
the  chairman  of  a  group  formed  in  July  by  the  National  Research  Council 
for  work  on  submarine  detection.  He  has  spent  some  two  weeks  at 
Washington  and  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  direct  contact  with 
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this  work  and  has  in  addition  been  directing  activities  in  the  Ryerson 
Laboratory  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  problem,  which  have  been 
attacked  in  this  laboratory.  Further,  he  has  been  utilizing  the  labora- 
tory for  the  construction  of  a  new  naval  range-finder  of  his  own  design, 
a  problem  to  which  he  was  assigned  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the 
Navy.  He  has  also  devised  a  new  ear-protector,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
lessen  the  injuries  arising  from  shell  fire. 

Professor  Millikan  has  been  in  Washington  since  April  i  acting  as 
Vice-Chairman  and  Director  of  Research  of  the  National  Research 
Council  which  is  officially  recognized  as  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Research  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  which  has  also  recently 
established  similar  relationships  with  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  and 
with  several  of  the  other  Bureaus  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  activities  of  the  National  Research  Council  have  been  of  two  types. 
First,  it  has  furnished  and  is  furnishing  in  increasing  amount  the  scien- 
tific personnel  of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  need  men  of 
high  technical  training,  and,  secondly,  it  has  a  personnel  of  its  own  whose 
function  it  is  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the  scientific  needs  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  military  machine,  and  to  distribute  problems 
which  need  investigation  to  the  research  laboratories  of  the  country, 
governmental,  industrial,  and  university,  with  which  the  National 
Research  Council  is  associated.  A  large  number  of  such  problems  in 
physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  engineering,  geology,  and  psychology  have 
been  so  distributed,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  upon  these  problems 
is  being  actively  followed  through  the  central  offices  of  the  Research 
Council.  Professor  Millikan  as  executive  officer  of  the  Research 
Council  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  membership 
upon  the  special  submarine  board  of  the  Navy,  which  is  the  official  body 
consisting  of  three  naval  officers  and  four  civilians,  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  all  anti-submarine  activity  in  the  United  States.  Professor 
Millikan  is  also  chairman  of  the  Optical  Glass  Committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  has  received  a  major's  commission  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  where  he  has  charge  of  the  science  and  research  division  of  this 
corps.  This  division  includes  the  sound-ranging  service  and  the  meteoro- 
logical service  of  the  army,  and  it  also  embraces  the  development  and 
specification  of  aeronautical  instruments. 

Professor  Gale  has  been  training  recruits  on  Stagg  Field  throughout 
the  summer  and  has  now  gone  to  Fort  Sheridan,  where  he  is  to  be  in 
training  during  the  coming  quarter  for  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army. 
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Associate  Professor  Kinsley  is  awaiting  call  to  the  Signal  Corps, 
where  his  large  experience  in  wireless  makes  him  especially  valuable. 

Dr.  Lemon  has  been  working  with  the  Gas  Warfare  Committee  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  and  his  work  has  actually  furnished  the 
basis  for  some  of  the  newer  successes  which  have  been  attained  by  this 
committee  in  the  development  of  effective  gas  masks. 

Dr.  Souder  has  gone  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  important  links  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  gauges  for  testing  shells  and  other  munitions. 

Dr.  Dempster  and  Mr.  Watson,  along  with  Dr.  Lunn  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematical  Physics,  and  Mr.  Hall,  have  been  actively  at  work 
upon  certain  phases  of  the  submarine  problem,  which  are  under  attack 
at  the  Ryerson  Laboratory.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Dempster  and  Mr. 
Watson  will  both  soon  go  into  the  army,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
be  detailed  for  the  further  prosecution  under  the  military  service  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  are  contributing 
in  some  form  or  other  to  the  solution  of  problems  connected  with  war 
service.  The  problem  of  the  removal  of  the  poisonous  gas — carbon 
monoxide — in  the  inhalation  of  air  by  gunners  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  has  progressed  to  the  stage  of  efficient 
removal  of  the  gas  on  a  laboratory  scale  but  not  as  yet  on  the  great  scale 
demanded  for  effective  gas-mask  use.  Work  on  this  problem  has  been 
carried  on  and  is  being  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Department  and  ProfessSr  Harkins,  with  the  aid  at  sometime  or 
other  of  Dr.  T.  D.  Stewart,  Mr.  Leo  Finkelstein,  Mr.  H.  V.  Tartar, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Roberts,  and  Miss  Mary  Sherrill.  At  the  request  of  the 
government,  Professor  Schlesinger,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  Mulli- 
nix,  Popoff,  and  E.  N.  Bunting,  has  been  working  in  collaboration  with 
Armour  and  Company  on  the  problem  of  improving  the  yield  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  an  important  chemical  needed  for  gas  masks  and 
other  service.  The  Department  has  held  itself  ready  to  help  manufac- 
turers and  contractors  at  a  moment's  notice  if  necessary  to  meet  any 
difficulties  in  war  problems  and  has  been  of  such  assistance  on  several 
occasions.  The  chairman  of  the  Department  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Synthetic  Drugs,  a  committee  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil intended  to  assist  the  government,  physicians,  am.  manufacturers  in 
the  difficult  situation  created  by  the  stoppage  of  the  importations  of 
patented  drugs.  Mr.  R.  Q.  Brewster  has  assisted  in  this  work.  Mr.  Leo 
Finkelstein,  Instructor  in  the  Department,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gouwens,  Curator, 
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Dr.  R.  L.  Brown,  Fellow,  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Roberts,  Assistant,  have  taken 
commissions  in  war  service,  and  Messrs.  L.  M.  Larson,  E.  N.  Roberts,  and 
D.  McLauren,  assistants  and  fellows,  are  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
to  respond  without  delay  when  called. 

Various  members  of  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography 
have  been  in  consultation  with  branches  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  pertaining  to  matters  of  geology  and  geography.  In  addition, 
Professor  Salisbury  and  Professor  Barrows  are  preparing  a  report  on  the 
geology  and  geography  of  the  region  about  Camp  Grant,  near  Rockford, 
Illinois,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  in  training  there.  It  is  hoped  to  give 
them  such  fundamental  instruction  in  geology  that  they  may  be  able  to 
utilize  the  simpler  principles  of  the  subject  in  any  field  where  they  may 
be  in  active  service.  Messrs.  Robert  S.  Piatt,  Harold  D.  Ward,  Kenneth 
McMurry,  assistants  in  Geography,  and  Paul  MacClintock,  Assistant 
jn  Geology,  have  left  the  University  and  are  in  training  for  service. 
Mr.  Piatt,  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan,  has 
also  taken  up  duties  as  an  instructor  in  topography  in  the  camp.  Four 
men  who  would  have  been  fellows  or  scholars  in  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy have  gone  into  service. 

In  the  Department  of  Zoology,  Dr.  Heilbrunn  has  been  commissioned 
in  the  Aviation  Corps  and  Mr.  William  Buchanan  is  in  an  Officers' 
Training  Camp. 

In  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  Professor  Herrick,  with  Dr.  Emory 
Hill  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Semerak,  have  been  working  on  the  problem  of  gas 
poisoning.  This  research  has  been  facilitated  by  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
dollars  from  The  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  and  a  special  fund  of  three 
hundred  dollars  raised  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Hyman  and  other  friends  of  the 
University.  The  following  members  of  the  Staff  have  entered  the  service: 
Professor  B.  C.  H.  Harvey,  Major,  Commandant  of  the  Instruction  Camp 
for  Medical  Officers  at  Camp  Cody,  N.M.  Assistant  Professor  Elbert 
Clark,  Captain,  University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company  No.  3, 
Allentown,  Pa.  Mr.  Siegfried  Maurer,  First  Lieutenant,  at  Camp  Grant. 
Dr.  McMicken  Hanchett,  First  Lieutenant,  in  the  Medical  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  attached  to  Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  13,  has  been  on 
active  duty  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City. 

In  the  Department  of  Physiology,  Professor  Carlson  has  been  working 
on  the  question  of  shock,  and  is  accepting  a  commission  in  the  Sanitary 
Corps  for  work  on  problems  of  digestion. 

In  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  Professor  A.  P. 
Mathews  has  entered  the  Quartermaster's  Service  as  captain. 
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Professor  Coulter  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Botany  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  which  is  to 
stimulate  and  co-ordinate  the  botanical  research  of  the  country.  The 
war  has  brought  to  this  committee  a  host  of  emergency  problems,  which 
are  being  cared  for  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  present  this  emergency 
work  has  been  organized  under  three  divisions: 

1.  Raw  products. — The  various  departments  of  the  government  and 
industrial  establishments  are  continually  seeking  information  concerning 
new  sources  of  plant  products,  such  as  gums,  oils,  resins,  fibers,  dyes, 
drugs,  etc.  Almost  daily  requests  are  being  received  for  such  informa- 
tion, and  these  must  be  referred  to  those  who  know  best. 

2.  Forestry. — This  division  of  work  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  suit- 
ability of  timbers  for  various  uses  in  war  service.  It  involves  a  large 
amount  of  wrork  in  testing.  In  this  work  the  Forestry  Service  of  the 
government  is  in  co-operation  with  the  Committee  on  Botany. 

3.  Crop  production. — In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Experiment  Stations,  the  Committee  on  Botany  is 
undertaking  to  solve  certain  fundamental  problems  in  crop  production, 
involving  not  only  larger  and  more  desirable  production,  but  also  the 
prevention  of  destructive  diseases.  Provision  for  these  phases  of  work, 
requiring  the  co-operation  of  botanists  throughout  the  country,  is  pro- 
viding the  Department  with  full  employment,  all  of  the  staff  assisting 
as  their  special  training  is  needed.1 

In  the  Department  of  Pathology,  Professor  H.  G.  Wells,  Director 
of  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  is  in  service  in  Russia  as  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  government  commissions  sent  to  Russia.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hirsch 
is  in  the  medical  service.  The  department  has  been  engaged  on  prob- 
lems of  emergency  foods. 

Five  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology are  in  active  military  service.  A  number  of  graduates  and 
advanced  students  are  in  charge  of  medical  or  sanitary  work  at  various 
cantonments.     There  is  at  present  urgent  need  for  bacteriologists  in  Red 

1  To  illustrate  the  incompleteness  of  these  departmental  reports  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Botany  will  suffice.  In  addition  to  the  departmental 
work  here  indicated,  which  in  his  case  was  especially  a  study  of  the  suitability  of 
American  peat  mosses  for  dressing  wounds,  he  has  been  the  executive  officer  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Rifle  Club  and  for  two  years  has  given  most  of  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  University  duties,  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle;  he  found 
and  reported  on  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  supplies  for  military  explosives  in  a 
plant  which  has  hitherto  been  a  great  nuisance — a  report  on  which  it  is  said  the 
government  has  acted. 
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Cross  and  Army  work  and  the  Department  is  taking  special  measures 
for  the  speedy  training  of  suitable  candidates.  Professor  Jordan  is 
serving  on  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  Red  Cross  War  Council 
to  organize  sanitary  units  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  allied  countries  and  is 
also  assisting  in  the  selection  of  men  for  public  health  work  at  some  of 
the  cantonments. 

VI.     GENERAL  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Chairman 

This  committee  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Literature  such  opportunities  for 
national  service  as  might  be  possible  to  men  and  women  whose  work  was 
chiefly  in  the  humanities.  A  committee  on  training  in  modern  lan- 
guages was  made  up  of  E.  H.  Wilkins,  chairman,  A.  Coleman,  and  G.  W. 
Sherburn.  The  chief  work  of  the  committee  has  been  the  provision  of 
instruction  in  spoken  French  for  men  and  women  in  military  or  Red 
Cross  service.  Nine  sets  of  courses  have  been  organized  for  various 
units  at  the  University  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  in 
the  camp  of  the  First  Illinois  Field  Artillery  at  Highwood.  Each  set  of 
courses  in  general  has  comprised  several  sections  of  elementary  French 
and  one  or  more  sections  of  intermediate  and  advanced  French.  The 
courses  downtown  for  nurses  were  organized  by  Miss  Wallace;  those  at 
Fort  Sheridan  and  at  Highwood  were  organized  in  co-operation  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Mr.  Gilkey  brought  about  the  introduction  of  the  first  set 
of  courses  at  Fort  Sheridan.  About  forty  men  and  women  have  partici- 
pated in  the  teaching  of  these  courses;  among  them,  from  the  staff  of  the 
Romance  Department,  Messrs.  Altrocchi,  Coleman,  Dargan,  David, 
La  Meslee,  Neff,  Northrup,  Schinz,  Wilkins,  and  Abbott;  and  from  other 
Departments  of  the  University  Messrs.  W.  E.  Clark,  Cross,  Knott,  A.  E. 
Harvey,  and  Offner.  The  other  instructors  are  for  the  most  part  present 
or  former  graduate  students  of  the  Romance  Department  or  men  from 
other  institutions  in  or  near  Chicago,  among  them  Professor  Baillot  of 
Northwestern  University,  who  is  now  in  service  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary 
with  the  French  Army.  About  nine  hundred  men  and  women  have 
attended  these  courses.  Professor  Coleman  also  co-operated  in  the 
organization  of  courses  at  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  where  seven 
or  eight  instructors  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  engaged 
in  the  work. 
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In  the  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  provision  of  such  courses  elsewhere, 
the  committee,  with  the  help  of  Professor  Nitze,  has  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  the  War  Department  and  with  teachers 
of  French  throughout  the  country.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
serving  as  Adviser  on  French  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  associated 
with  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

The  chairman  and  Professor  Coleman,  with  the  help  of  collaborators, 
have  prepared  three  books  for  use  in  courses  on  Military  Spoken  French: 
"First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Men  in  Military  Service,"  prepared 
with  the  help  of  Professor  Huse  of  Sophie  Newcomb  College;  "First 
Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Doctors  and  Nurses,"  prepared  with  the 
help  of  Miss  Preston  of  the  University  High  School;  and  "Le  Soldat 
Americain  en  France,"  prepared  by  Professor  Coleman  and  Professor 
La  Meslee.  These  books  have  been  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

The  committee  has  offered  to  furnish  translators  to  the  Citizens' 
War  Board  of  Chicago  and  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  Requests  for 
translation  have  been  received  from  the  branch  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  which  is  associated  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  requests  translation  from  Italian  has  been  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Altrocchi  and  translation  from  French  by  Professor  Huse  of 
Sophie  Newcomb  College. 

Codes  and  ciphers  have  long  been  a  favorite  study  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English,  Professor  John  M.  Manly,  who  has  fre- 
quently been  consulted  concerning  problems  of  seventeenth-century 
ciphers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Professor  Manly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government  this  expert  knowledge  and  volunteered  to 
organize  in  the  University  of  Chicago  a  course  in  codes  and  ciphers  for 
the  use  of  the  army  officers.  At  the  beginning  of  October  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  as  a  captain  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
War  College. 

Food  conservation  has  been  encouraged  in  several  ways.  To  the 
Food  Administration  in  Washington  the  University  has  contributed 
Professors  Frederic  Woodward  and  H.  E.  Oliphant  of  the  Law  School, 
now  acting  as  aides  to  Mr.  Hoover.  A  very  heavy  and  important  enter- 
prise is  that  which  was  announced  in  August  and  September  in  letters 
addressed  by  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Head  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  urged  all  teachers  and  other  school  officers  to  increase 
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materially  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly 
on  the  problems  of  community  and  national  life.  In  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  letter,  President  Wilson  says: 

In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  material  at  hand  with  which  the  schools 
may  at  once  expand  their  teaching  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover  and  Commissioner 
Claxton  to  organize  the  proper  agencies  for  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  suitable  lessons  for  the  elementary  grades  and  for  the  high-school  classes. 
Lessons  thus  suggested  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  in  a  con- 
crete way  what  can  be  undertaken  in  the  schools  and  of  stimulating  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  formulate  new  and  appropriate  materials  drawn 
directly  from  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  preparation  of  these  lessons  in  community  and  national  life  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall.  Lectures  on  Food  Conservation  have 
been  provided  especially  during  the  Summer  Quarter,  when  the  following 
lectures  were  given: 

LECTURES  ON  THRIFT 

"Thrift  as  a  Means  of  Industrial  Mobilization,"  Professor  Moulton. 
"Thrift  in  the  Utilization  of  Natural  Resources,"  Professor  Barrows. 
"The  Relation  of  Thrift  to  the  Demand  for  Labor,"  Professor  Deibler. 
"Provision  for  the  Future,"  Professor  Hamilton. 

"Thrift  versus  Exploitation  in  Relation  to  Public  Welfare,"  Professor 
Brown. 

"Thrift  in  the  Choice  of  Farm  Crops,"  Professor  Nourse. 
"The  Coming  of  Thrift  in  Farm  Operation,"  Professor  Nourse. 
"Economical  Marketing  of  Farm  Products  in  Chicago,"  Professor  Nourse. 

LECTURES  ON  FOOD 

"Recent  Investigations  in  Food  Requirements,"  Miss  Blunt. 
"Efficient  Household  Expenditures  for  Food,"  Miss  Hanna. 
"Increasing  the  Food  Production  in  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Crocker. 
"Scientific  Nutrition  and  the  War,"  Mr.  McCollum. 

LECTURES  ON  CLOTHING 

"War  and  the  Textile  Industry,"  Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

"War  and  Clothing  Design,"  Miss  Miller. 

The  garden  movement  was  assisted  by  the  assignment  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  plots  to  individuals.  The  ground  was  prepared  at  the 
expense  of  the  University  and  advice  was  given  by  the  Department  of 
Botany  to  the  many  gardeners. 
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In  the  training  of  public  speakers  for  Bond  Campaigns  and  other 
propaganda  Professor  S.  H.  Clark  has  been  very  active,  not  only  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  also  at  Chautauqua,  New  York.  Professor 
Clark  himself  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  delivery  of  speeches 
all  over  the  country.  Perhaps  his  most  notable  appearance  was  at 
St.  Louis,  when  the  newspapers  trumpeted  his  proposed  substitute  for 
the  imported  slogan  "Do  your  bit,"  the  American  one,  "Do  your 
damnedest." 

Members  of  the  Faculties  other  than  the  Science  Faculties  have  been 
contributing  to  many  other  movements.  In  addition  to  serving  on 
exemption  boards  and  committees,  there  should  be  mentioned  here  the 
addresses  in  support  of  the  war.  In  the  Divinity  School  it  has  been 
found  that  men  might  be  of  national  assistance  within  the  limitations  of 
their  usual  work.  Professor  Shirley  J.  Case,  for  instance,  has  been  de- 
voting a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  combating  the  doctrine — surprisingly 
powerful  at  the  present  time  largely  because  of  rich  subsidies — that  it  is 
not  only  hopeless  but  wicked  to  try  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
because  the  worse  the  world  gets,  the  closer  it  comes  to  the  millennium! 
The  delivery  of  public  addresses,  however,  is  chiefly  supervised  by  the 
Publicity  Committee. 

VII.     PUBLICITY 

Shailer  Mathews,  Chairman 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  may  be  said  to  have  begun  its  work 
with  the  course  of  lectures  on  "Why  We  Are  at  War,"  which  were  given 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  by  President  Judson,  Professors 
McLaughlin,  Shorey,  Mathews,  Bramhall,  and  Scott.  These  lectures 
were  repeated  by  invitation  at  the  City  Club  and  again  during  the 
Summer  Quarter.  The  Committee  on  Public  Information  has  issued 
50,000  copies  of  Professor  McLaughlin's  address. 

In  addition,  upon  its  more  complete  organization  the  committee 
proceeded  to  discover  and  tabulate  the  various  services  which  men  of 
the  philosophical  and  social  groups  in  the  University  would  undertake. 
Notwithstanding  the  coming  of  the  vacation  season,  the  committee  was 
able  to  bring  about  considerable  publicity.  The  committee  was  organ- 
ized into  subcommittees  on  Speakers  and  Publications.  Plans  have 
been  made  for  the  publication  of  the  war  lectures  given  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  already  referred  to.  In  addition,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  publications  by  the  Faculty  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Herald,  and 
News,  and  in  some  cases  with  news  syndicates.     Thus  far,  articles  have 
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appeared  by  Professors  McLaughlin,  Mead,  Reed,  Mathews,  and  Scott. 
Public  lectures  have  been  given  at  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  by  Private  Peet  and  other  speakers.  Speakers 
have  been  furnished  also  for  service  outside  of  the  quadrangles:  a  large 
number  of  "four-minute  men"  in  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaign;  lecturers 
on  issues  and  problems  of  the  war  at  the  central  Y.M.C.A.;  high-school 
commencement  speakers  and  speakers  before  clubs  and  the  Association 
of  Commerce. 

VIII.     RELIEF  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Chairman 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  War  Service  the  Committee  on  Relief 
and  Social  Work  has  continued  such  leadership  as  was  involved  in  the 
financial  campaign  for  the  support  of  the  prison-camp  work  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  American  ambulance  in  France, 
and  the  Red  Cross  campaign.  At  present  the  committee  is  assisting  in 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  The  committee  has  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  University  the  following  statement  of  a  plan  for  co- 
operation in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan: 

SECOND  LIBERTY  LOAN  BONDS 

Representatives  of  the  Faculties  and  employees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  University  to 
assist  its  members  in  paying  subscriptions  for  "Second  Liberty  Loan"  Bonds. 
The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  considered  the  question,  and  have  author- 
ized the  following  statement: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  purchase  "Second 
Liberty  Loan"  Bonds  for  the  members  of  the  Faculties  and  employees  of  the 
University  and  members  of  their  families,  to  an  amount  for  which  they  sub- 
scribe, not  exceeding  $1,000  for  any  one  subscriber,  on  the  following  terms  of 
payment  to  the  University,  on  the  basis  of  each  $50  bond,  the  amounts,  if 
desired,  to  be  deducted  from  payments  for  salary. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

On  November  1,  191 7,  $5.50,  and  the  same  amount  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  thereafter  to  and  including  June  1,  1918,  and  on  July  1,  1918, 
$5.75.  The  University  will  allow  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  each 
instalment  to  July  1,  1918.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  payments,  the  Uni- 
versity will  on  or  after  July  1,  1918,  deliver  to  the  subscriber  a  $50  United 
States  Government  4  per  cent  "Second  Liberty  Loan"  Bond  with  accrued 
interest  from  May  15,  1918,  to  July  1,  1918,  which  amounts  to  25  cents.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  total  of  instalments  paid  in  with  interest  at  3  per  cent 
thereon. 
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In  case  a  subscriber  fails  to  complete  his  payments  on  or  before  July  1,1918, 
the  total  amount  paid  by  him  will  be  returned.  Subscriptions  may  be  made 
for  multiples  of  $50  on  the  same  basis  of  payment  as  that  for  each  $50  bond. 
Should  anyone  desire  to  make  the  payments  in  fewer  than  the  nine  instalments 
mentioned,  he  may  make  arrangements  with  the  Auditor  therefor. 

In  cases  of  employees  receiving  weekly  wages,  instalments  may  be  made 
on  a  weekly  plan,  details  of  which  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  Auditor. 

Subscriptions  may  be  made  on  the  accompanying  blanks  and  sent  to  the 
Auditor  of  the  University  on  or  before  October  24,  191 7. 

Of  individual  endeavor  some  conception  may  be  secured  from  the 
activities  of  Dean  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge.  Miss  Breckinridge,  in 
addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on  women  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  (Samuel  Gompers,  chairman),  National  Council  of 
Defense,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Negro  Women  in  Industry, 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Red  Cross  Committee  on  training  volunteers, 
is  director  of  the  Chicago  Institute  in  Civilian  Relief  Service,  the  dis- 
trict which  includes  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  a 
position  to  which  she  was  appointed  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Civil 
Relief  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  She  is  also  conducting 
courses  on  Civil  Relief  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
and  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  following  lectures  on  phases  of  war-time  social  work  were 
delivered  during  the  summer: 

"The  Civilian  Functions  of  the  Red  Cross,"  Mr.  O'Connor. 
"The    Responsibility   of    the    Community    for    the    Soldier's    Family," 
Mr.  Hunter. 

"Protection  of  Working  Women  and  Children,"  Mrs.  Kelley. 
"The  Protection  of  Infant  Life,"  Mr.  Reynolds. 
"Canada's  Care  for  the  Soldier's  Family,"  Miss  Bird. 
"Medical  Agencies  in  Relation  to  Social  Service,"  Dr.  Emerson. 
"Re-education  of  the  Handicapped  Soldier,"  Miss  Thompson. 
"Lessons  from  Mexican  Mobilization,"  Miss  Van  Nostrand. 
"Emergency  Relief  in  Disasters  Other  than  War,"  Mr.  Mullenbach. 
"Woman's  Work  in  War  Time,"  Mrs.  Robins. 

IX.       WOMAN'S  WAR  AID 
Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judsox,  Chairman 

The  Woman's  War  Aid  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  organized 
May  7.  Since  that  time  the  several  component  groups  have  been 
active  in  making  supplies  for  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded 
and  the  American  Red  Cross.     Articles  have  included  sweaters,  pajamas, 
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shirts,  helmets,  bed  pads,  surgical  pillows,  comfort  bags,  etc.     These 
articles  have  been  furnished  as  follows: 

Ida  Noyes  Hall  Group 865 

Ida  Noyes  Red  Cross  Group 1,160 

The  Needle  Work  Guild  Group 2,260 

The  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  Group 1,1 77 

The  University  Congregational  Church  Group 1,870 

Total 7,332 

The  Ida  Noyes  Hall  Group,  in  addition  to  working  for  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded  and  the  Red  Cross,  made  725  kits  for  the 
University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company.  The  total  number  of 
those  sewing  in  the  several  groups  is  not  accurately  known.  In  the  Ida 
Noyes  Hall  Group  in  which  work  was  done  by  members  of  Faculty 
families,  alumnae,  the  University  Dames  Club,  employees  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  students  and  their  friends,  the  estimated  number  of  those 
sewing,  some  regularly,  others  occasionally,  was  two  thousand. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  War  Aid  shows  that  for  the  four 
months  from  May  29  to  October  3,  the  total  receipts  have  been  $5,310. 04. 
Of  this  amount  $2,367.98  was  expended  for  supplies.  Cash  on  hand 
October  3  was  $2,942.06. 

X.     WOMEN  STUDENTS'  ACTIVITIES 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Chairman,  July  1 — October  1 
Edith  Foster  Flint,  Chairman 

The  war  activities  of  women  students  are  to  be  directed  through  two 
committees — a  faculty  committee  and  a  central  student  committee. 
The  former  consists  of:  Mrs.  George  Goodspeed,  Miss  Gertrude  Van 
Hoesen,  Mr.  E.  W.  Burgess,  Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Mrs.  Edith 
Foster  Flint.  The  latter  will  consist  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  following  organized  groups:  Women's  Administrative  Council, 
Young  Women's  Christian  League,  Women's  Athletic  Association, 
Graduate  Women's  Club,  Home  Economics  Association,  Kindergarten 
Association,  Neighborhood  Clubs,  International  Club,  Medical  Women's 
Club,  Inter-Club  Council,  Women's  Halls.  It  is  plain  that,  once  the 
field  of  operations  is  marked  off  and  divided,  the  faculty  committee 
shall  chiefly  become  advisory  and  the  work  be  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
student  committee  and  such  subordinate  committees  as  it  shall  create. 

The  field  of  operations  has  been  so  far  only  roughly  surveyed.  But 
it  will  consist  of  at  least  three  parts,  having  to  do  respectively  with  public 
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exercises,  practical  activities  within  the  University,  and  connection  with 
activities  outside.  Under  the  first  head  will  come,  among  other  things, 
lectures,  chapel  exercises,  patriotic  sings,- perhaps  added  "war  courses" 
in  the  curriculum.  Under  the  second  will  come  Red  Cross  work  and 
various  sorts  of  sewing,  knitting,  magazine  and  book  collecting  and 
forwarding,  gardening,  food  conservation — these  among  other  practical 
campus  activities  to  be  determined  upon  later.  The  third  group  of 
operations  has  yet  to  be  outlined  even  tentatively.  The  hope  is  that, 
even  with  the  main  part  of  a  student's  day  pre-empted  by  classes  and 
preparation  therefor,  regular  periods  may  be  arranged  wherein  she  may 
aid  in  the  social  work  at  settlements,  infant-welfare  sections,  and  the 
like,  now  in  special  need  of  help  because  of  the  war. 

The  chairman  has  been  in  communication  with  other  colleges  under- 
taking to  make  place  for  similar  work  for  women  students  and  hopes 
that  in  spirit,  if  not  in  actual  scheme,  co-operation  may  develop. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  COMMEMORATIVE 
CHAPEL  SERVICE,  OCTOBER,  1917 

By  PRESIDENT  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1892,  the  University  of  Chicago  opened 
its  doors  for  instruction  the  first  time.  The  only  formal  recognition  of 
the  fact  was  the  regular  chapel  service  which  was  held  at  noon  in  the 
room  then  reserved  for  chapel  services  in  Cobb  Hall.  There  was  a 
simple  religious  service  with  no  addresses. 

It  has  been  customary  at  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  since 
to  have  similar  service  at  which,  besides  the  religious  exercises,  a  brief 
statement  is  made  showing  the  condition  of  the  University  as  com- 
pared with  the  opening  days. 

I  have  data  at  hand  which  show  the  gradual  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  total  number  of  students  who  have  matriculated,  thus  hav- 
ing had  courses  at  some  time  in  the  University,  is  65,602.  The  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  closing  June  30,  191 7,  was 
10,448,  against  742  for  the  first  year.  Various  other  significant  facts 
are  recorded.  However,  I  shall  refrain  from  dwelling  on  these  points  and 
turn  to  another  more  vital. 

In  1892  our  country  was  at  peace  with  all  of  the  world  and  there  was 
no  thought  that  at  any  time  peace  would  be  broken.  We  did  not  think 
in  terms  of  international  ideas.  The  principal  matters  which  interested 
us  were  those  relating  to  the  home  life  of  the  republic.  At  that  time  the 
German  Emperor  had  only  been  four  years  on  the  throne.  He  was  a 
young  man  untested  and  little  known.  The  vast  Prussian  schemes  to 
conquer  the  world  were  hardly  formulated;  at  least  no  one  outside  of 
Germany  for  many  years  learned  that  there  were  such  schemes. 

In  191 7  the  University  of  Chicago  opens  with  the  United  States 
plunged  into  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  know 
absolutely  that  while  the  University  has  been  quietly  growing  and 
laboriously  extending,  the  Pan-German  plot  has  been  industriously 
maturing.  We  know  that  the  Prussian  military  machine  is  deliberately 
trying  to  put  every  nation  under  its  heel. 

We  are  in  the  war  to  save  freedom  for  all  the  world. 

We  are  in  the  war  to  save  our  own  freedom — to  save  our  republic 
from  being  a  vassal  of  Prussia. 
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We  must  echo  the  cry  of  our  forefathers,  "Millions  for  defense;  not 
one  cent  for  tribute." 

The  University  of  Chicago  will  do  its  part. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Faculty, 
our  alumni,  and  our  students  are  in  the  national  service.  Many  are  in 
various  branches  of  the  army  or  the  navy.  Others  are  engaged  in 
civilian  activities  in  which  they  can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation. 

Our  duties  as  members  of  the  University  are  plain. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  all  maintain  constant  loyalty  to  our 
country  in  the  war,  loyalty  in  word,  and  loyalty  in  deed. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  at  war,  not  with  a  people,  but  with  a 
system.  We  should  then  hate  no  men.  We  may  hate  their  crimes  and 
their  principles.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  loyal  Americans  who  have  German  blood  in  their  veins,  and  whose 
position  is  distressing,  but  who  are  just  as  faithful  to  their  duties  as 
others. 

Finally  we  should  all  attend  strictly  to  our  University  duties,  fitting 
ourselves  for  our  part  when  the  time  comes.  Let  us  have  no  slackers 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  keynote  should  be  loyalty — loyalty 
to  the  University  and  loyalty  to  our  country. 
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THE   CHURCH1 

By  FRANCIS  A.  CHRISTIE,  A.B.,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Church  History,  Meadville  Theological  School 

Those  who  explore  the  physical  world  have  wonderful  things  to  tell 
us,  wonders  that  fascinate  and  amaze.  We  envy  them  their  knowledge. 
But  often,  perhaps,  we  find  that  their  universe  is  not  complete.  It  con- 
tains only  what  is  physical,  only  what  has  quantity  and  can  be  measured 
by  units  of  extension  and  degree. 

You  and  I  should  not  be  here,  we  should  not  be  what  we  are,  if  we 
were  not  acutely  aware  and  incurably  convinced  of  reality  which  is  not 
quantitative  but  spiritual.  The  University  of  Chicago  is  very  real  to 
me,  but  it  is  essentially  an  unseen  spiritual  reality.  I  see  the  halls  and 
laboratories.  I  delight  in  the  ivied  walls  and  stately  towers.  They 
belong  to  the  University — they  are  a  beautiful  body — but  they  are  not 
the  University.  I  see  the  men  who  teach  and  the  men  who  study. 
They  come  and  go,  but  the  University  is  constant  and  abiding.  I  know 
that  there  are  trustees,  but  they,  too,  are  impermanent.  They  are  men 
who  for  their  time  are  intrusted  with  the  University.  They  guard 
wealth  and  titles  to  wealth  for  the  use  of  the  University.  What  is  the 
University  then  ?  It  is  a  purpose.  It  is  a  purpose  to  win  and  convey 
and  extend  the  sum  of  knowledge.     It  is  a  spiritual  thing. 

In  that  spiritual  purpose  we  all  find  our  unity,  whether  we  are 
chemists,  or  biologists,  or  historians,  or  jurists,  or  theologians.  In  our 
varied  diversity  we  are  all  working  for  a  unity  of  purpose  which  is  spiritual 
reality.  You  and  I  have  the  delightful  privilege  of  executing  that 
purpose,  of  intensifying  that  purpose,  of  making  it  more  powerful  and 
more  effective,  and  the  acts  by  which  we  thus  increase  and  augment 
the  spiritual  reality  of  the  University  are  ultimately  the  hidden,  unseen 
acts  of  attention  and  resolve  and  loyal  devotedness  which  are  silent  and 
motionless  and  imponderable,  unmeasurable  acts  of  the  spiritual  being 
in  us,  deeds  of  our  personal  selfhood  enacting  and  perpetuating  in  the 
quiet  of  our  inner  being  the  spiritual  purpose  of  the  University. 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  final  Chapel  Assembly  of  the  Divinity  School  in 
Haskell  Assembly  Room,  August  29,  1917. 
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And  this  is  not  the  full  statement  of  the  spiritual  reality  acting  here. 
There  is  something  more,  something  that  we  do  not  think  of  as  added  to 
the  purpose,  but,  since  it  is  spiritual  and  not  quantitative,  interpenetrat- 
ing it.  The  purpose  is  always  identical  with  itself — this  other  forever 
grows. 

The  state  incorporates  the  University — i.e.,  it  recognizes  and  estab- 
lishes that  purpose  and  protects  the  wealth  required  for  its  execution. 
But  speedily  the  University  becomes  a  richer  spirituality  than  the  law 
takes  cognizance  of.  It  becomes  rich  with  personal  memories.  What 
delicate  and  yet  what  powerful  elements  are  thus  added  to  it!  Who 
can  live  here  today,  for  example,  without  feeling  that  he  lives  and 
breathes  in  an  atmosphere  shaped,  directed,  ennobled,  by  the  enormous 
personal  energy  and  supreme  devotion  of  men  like  Harper  and  Hender- 
son! It  is  not  only  a  purpose  that  lays  hold  of  us  and  unifies  us.  It  is 
also  a  great  memory.  And,  as  the  generations  pass,  what  splendid 
wealth  and  intensity  of  this  purposiveness  and  this  memory  will  come 
to  pass!  It  gives  us  a  nobility  to  know  that  we  are  for  the  moment 
channels  and  custodians  and  responsible  servants  of  the  spiritual  reality 
of  a  great  institution  founded  for  the  elevation  of  the  human  race  and  for 
the  special  purification  of  our  nation. 

Brethren,  these  things  are  a  parable.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church — we  all  say  it  in  spite  of  diversities  of  name  and  politics  and 
rituals.  These  associated  groups,  these  instituted  politics,  these  varied 
usages  of  the  solemn  meeting,  these  differences  of  doctrinal  statement 
— these  are  all  efforts  to  express  and  to  connect  with  the  routine  of 
life  that  great  supernal  spiritual  reality  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all — 
something  inclusive  of  Roman  and  Anglican  and  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist.  The  University,  I  say,  is  a  parable  of  it,  for  the  Holy  Church 
has  its  being  in  a  great  purpose  and  a  great  memory  that  lives  and 
throbs  in  that  purpose.  It  is  a  great  divine  purpose  laying  hold  of 
men  to  shape  them  for  the  life  of  the  perfect  Kingdom  of  God.  How- 
ever we  may  differ  in  choice  of  means,  we  have  one  port  and  one  goal. 
It  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  such  a  group  of  men  as  is  here  met  to 
discern  this  common  spiritual  destiny  and  to  win  a  stronger  sense  of 
the  unity  of  all,  however  diverse  our  functions  and  our  choice  of  meth- 
ods. Never  before  was  there  such  need  of  this  spirit  of  federated  unity 
in  order  that  the  world  may  be  recast  and  reshaped  in  nearer  image  of 
the  perfect  life  to  which  we  are  appointed. 

Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  rich  treasury  of  memory  in  which  we  all 
share  as  we  participate  in  the  spiritual  reality  of  the  church.     Augustine 
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and  Columbanus  and  Boniface,  Bernard  and  Francis  and  Luther — who 
can  overtell  the  wealth  and  the  beauty  and  the  hallowing  of  these  memo- 
ries, and  of  all  the  long  roll  of  names  that  are  blazoned  in  our  history,  and 
of  all  the  forgotten  hidden  saints  who  are  but  tender  thoughts  to  us  now 
without  names  as  we  realize  the  momentum  they,  too,  in  their  unfamed 
fidelity  have  given  to  the  life  of  the  church  through  the  long  ages! 
Above  all,  our  reverence  and  awe  find  their  way  to  Him  in  whose  life 
the  church  has  its  foundation.  More  and  more  we  are  taught  today  to 
know  that  the  past  may  not  be  abstracted  from  the  present,  that  it 
forever  lives  in  the  present  and  is  the  momentum  of  that  continuity  which 
is  reaching  forward  to  what  shall  be.  In  the  house  of  worship  and  in 
such  a  house  of  devout  studies  we  are  daily  aware  of  the  supreme  momen- 
tum of  life  which  lays  hold  upon  us  from  the  Man  of  Galilee.  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  his  name,  there  he  is  still  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  still  will  be  vital  in  our  lives  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  behooves  us,  brethren,  to  take  heed  afresh  of  our  responsibility. 
We  are  the  channels  and  instruments,  the  agents  and  the  trustees,  which 
this  great  spiritual  reality  of  absolute  purpose  and  ineffable  memory  has 
elected  for  the  permeation  of  the  world.  When  we  say  that,  we  have 
made  the  most  solemn  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  any  child  of  man. 
It  exalts  us,  it  humbles  us.  It  stings  us  with  repentance.  It  breathes  a 
great  hope  and  a  great  resolve.  May  we  indeed  become  worthy  of  our 
sacred  calling. 

A   PRAYER  OF  DR.   MARTINEAU 

O  God,  before  whose  face  the  generations  rise  and  pass  away,  age 
after  age  the  living  seek  thee  and  find  that  of  thy  faithfulness  there  is  no 
end.  Our  fathers  in  their  pilgrimage  walked  by  thy  guidance  and  rested 
on  thy  compassion;  still  to  their  children  be  thou  the  cloud  by  day,  the 
fire  by  night.  Where  but  in  thee  have  we  a  covert  from  the  storm  or 
shadow  from  the  heat  of  life.  In  our  manifold  temptations  thou  alone 
knowest  and  art  ever  nigh;  in  sorrow  thy  pity  revives  the  fainting  soul; 
in  our  prosperity  and  ease  it  is  thy  spirit  only  that  can  wean  us  from  our 
pride  and  keep  us  low.  0  thou  soul  source  of  peace  and  righteousness, 
take  now  the  veil  from  every  heart,  and  join  us  in  one  communion  with 
thy  prophets  and  saints  who  have  trusted  in  thee  and  were  not  ashamed. 
Not  of  our  worthiness,  but  of  thy  tender  mercy,  hear  our  prayer. 

And  may  the  spirit  that  was  in  Jesus  be  in  us  also,  enabling  us  to 
know  the  will  of  God  and  to  do  it  and  to  live  in  his  peace.    Amen. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR:     OCTOBER  1,  1892, 

TO   OCTOBER   1,    1893— Concluded 

By  ALONZO  KETCHAM  PARKER 

An  account  of  the  First  Year  would  be  quite  incomplete  if  it  did  not, 
descending  to  small  particulars,  make  it  plain  that  academic  dress,  now 
altogether  familiar  and  well  understood,  and  on  the  proper  occasion  a 
matter  of  course,  was  then  the  subject  of  serious  discussion  and  some- 
times of  naive  joy. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  by  an  action  taken  September  8,  1892, 
requested  that  the  academic  cap  and  gown  should  be  worn  by  members 
of  the  University  on  these  specified  occasions: 

1.  On  all  occasions  at  which  degrees  are  conferred  or  honors  bestowed  by  pro- 
fessors and  students  participating  in  the  exercises. 

2.  At  all  final  examinations  for  higher  degrees  by  students  and  professors  present. 

3.  At  the  regular  chapel  service  by  those  who  conduct  the  service  or  sit  on  the 
platform. 

4.  At  all  formal  meetings  of  the  Faculties,  the  University  Council,  and  the 
University  Senate. 

5.  At  all  public  lectures  delivered  by  instructors  of  the  University,  if  they  deem 
it  best. 

6.  By  students  in  all  public  exhibitions. 

7.  At  all  official  University  receptions. 

On  motion  of  the  University  Council  rule  No.  4  was  later 
rescinded. 

This  request  of  the  Board,  warmly  supported  as  it  was  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  of  course  complied  with  even  by  the  men  who  wished  with  all 
their  hearts  that  it  had  not  been  made.  But,  although  academic  dress 
seemed  to  a  few  dissenters  merely  a  meaningless  mediaeval  survival,  and 
its  formal  adoption  by  a  twentieth-century  university  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  democratic  spirit  it  professed  to  exalt,  the  matter  nevertheless 
did  not  appear  upon  reflection  important  enough  to  justify  the  open 
protest  of  refusal.  It  was  simpler  and  easier  to  be  courteous  and  con- 
form. It  was  first  displayed  to  the  Chicago  public  at  the  First  Convo- 
cation, in  Central  Music  Hall,  January,  1893.  A  contemporary  account 
of  that  occasion  shows  that  the  surprising  sight  of  the  cap  and  gown 
called  for  the  very  best  language  the  reporter  could  command.     His 
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kindled  imagination  skipped  lightly  from  America  to  England,  to  Athens, 
to  Egypt: 

When  the  Faculty,  clad  in  professional  robes,  filed  solemnly  down  the  center 
aisle  the  mind  of  the  spectator  was  possessed  instinctively  with  imaginings  of  similar 
scenes  as  they  occurred  in  the  halls  of  some  storied  university  in  old  Europe.  And 
when  the  learned  processionists  took  their  seats  on  the  stage  one  almost  wished  that 
the  surrounding  decorations,  to  be  in  harmony  with  scholastic  associations,  were  such 
as  might  be  borrowed  from  ancient  Athens  or  Thebes. 

Undergraduate  opinion  was  divided  on  the  question.  By  some  the 
dress  was  scoffed  at  as  snobbish  and  un-American.  It  was  further 
objected  to  as  involving  an  entirely  needless  expense,  and  as  bringing 
upon  the  wearer  the  ridicule  of  the  hoi  polloi.  When  the  Freshman  class 
voted  in  all  seriousness  that  the  cap  and  gown  should  be  worn  at  all 
class  meetings,  it  was  derisively  suggested  that  the  upper  classes  should 
go  them  one  better  and  adopt  the  cap  and  bells.  But  a  considerable 
body  of  students  were  even  enthusiastic  in  its  favor.  They  were  anxious, 
not  only  to  wear  it  dutifully  on  all  required  occasions,  but  on  occasions 
when  it  was  not  required.  They  were  cheerfully  ready  to  accept  what- 
ever inconvenience  or  even  opprobrium  might  be  involved  for  the  privi- 
lege of  showing  that  they  were  really  and  truly  members  of  a  University 
entitled  to  hold  up  its  head  in  any  scholastic  company.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter  "it  is  reported,"  to  quote  the  Weekly  of  December  17, 
1892,  "that  after  Christmas  the  students  as  a  body  will  wear  the  cap 
and  gown  constantly  in  all  college  work."  It  was  proposed  to  encourage 
its  general  use  by  requiring  academic  dress  at  the  meetings  of  the  Under- 
graduate Literary  Society.  A  divinity  student  writes  to  the  News 
(March  14,  1893)  to  protest  that  Divinity  School  has  no  distinctive 
gown.  "I  know,"  he  says,  "that  many  of  the  divinity  students  will 
not  wear  any  gown  until  special  provision  is  made  for  them."  There 
were  rumors  that  young  women  had  been  seen  proudly  displaying  their 
mortar  boards  on  State  Street.  In  an  editorial  note  of  February  4  the 
News  thus  exhorts  the  indifferent  and  the  laggards: 

Within  a  short  time  there  will  be  three  public  occasions  on  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  wear  gowns,  the  meeting  of  the  Union,  February  eleventh,  Washington's  Birthday, 
and  the  Convocation  early  in  April.  There  will  doubtless  be  during  this  time  other 
occasions  for  wearing  the  cap  and  gown.  The  majority  of  the  students  and  instructors 
already  have  them,  but  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  wear  them  on  these  occasions. 
We  understand  that  there  will  be  no  gowns  here  for  renting  in  the  future;  so  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  ordered  at  once  to  be  here  in  time.  All  of  us  who  have  seen  a 
whole  university  wearing  the  cap  and  gown  will  appreciate  how  the  effect  is  marred 
by  a  few  students  not  wearing  them.     Order  your  gowns  at  once! 
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A  member  of  the  Faculty,  then  and  now,  offers  this  pleasing  per- 
sonal reminiscence  of  the  self-conscious  youthful  days  when  the  unso- 
phisticated University  was  getting  used  to  the  cap  and  gown. 

President  Harper  was  rather  anxious  to  have  University  officers  wear  academic 
dress  on  all  appropriate  occasions.  A  few  of  us  were  invited  to  a  reception  downtown 
at  the  Press  Club.  In  our  zeal  to  carry  out  the  President's  wishes  some  of  us  wore 
our  gowns  when  we  left  the  street  car  at  Clark  Street.  We  were  hailed  by  some  of 
the  sons  of  Belial  who  frequent  that  thoroughfare  as  "freaks  from  de  Midway,"  and 
as  we  entered  the  Press  Club  reception  wearing  our  gowns  the  attendants  asked  us 
politely  if  we  did  not  wish  to  remove  our  overcoats. 

Of  all  places  in  the  world  for  cap  and  gown,  a  Press  Club  reception! 
Who  will  question  hereafter  that  the  University  was  taking  itself  seriously 
in  the  memorable  First  Year  ? 

But  cap  and  gown  legislation  and  the  semi-official  encouragement 
given  to  its  general  use  on  social  occasions  must  not  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  pretentious  mimicking  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  old- 
world  universities.  It  would  be  doing  President  Harper  a  grave  injustice 
thus  to  accuse  him.  He  wished,  of  course,  and  in  this  he  had  the  hearty 
approval  of  his  colleagues,  to  dignify  formal  University  functions  by  the 
wearing  of  the  recognized  University  uniform.  He  abhorred  slovenli- 
ness, whether  it  were  shown  in  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  text  or  in  the 
ordering  of  a  convocation  procession.  None  the  less  he  would  have  the 
University  of  Chicago  democratic  in  its  life  and  spirit.  He  conceived 
that  academic  dress,  if  commonly  worn  at  social  affairs,  would  go  far 
to  promote  a  feeling  of  entire  social  equality  and  freedom.  Expense 
and  trouble  would  be  lessened  by  the  provision  of  the  dress  always  at 
hand  and  generally  accepted  as  proper  for  any  formal  occasion. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  social  affairs.  It  was  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter  that  the  Baptist  Social  Union  extended  hospitality  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  a  banquet  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  with  abundant  and 
varied  speech-making  by  the  President,  Dean  Hulbert,  Professor  Cham- 
berlin,  Assistant  Professor  Martha  Foote  Crowe,  Professor  von  Hoist, 
Dean  Burgess  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Director  Stagg,  Professor 
Hale,  the  stately  and  venerable  Ezekiel  Gilman  Robinson,  and  Professor 
Lawrence  of  the  University  Extension  Division.  The  Gentlemen's 
Social  Union  of  the  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Church  entertained  the 
Faculty  at  dinner  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  on  October  11,  claiming 
thus  "the  distinction  of  bringing  together  in  a  social  way  the  Faculty 
of  the  University."  To  this  feast  ladies  were  not  invited.  "The 
banquet,'"  says  a  reporter  in  his  finest  language,  "was  not  coeducational. 
It  would  have  been  as  difficult  for  a  fair  'coed'  to  have  entered  the 
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oaken  portals  of  the  banquet  board  as  to  have  braved  the  defending 
angels  at  the  gate  of  the  Mohammedan's  heaven,"  which  was  certainly- 
going  it  strong.  The  students  were  not  forgotten  in  these  neighborly 
amenities.  Proffers  of  friendship  were  made  to  them  early  in  the 
Autumn  Quarter  by  the  Young  People's  Union  of  the  Englewood  Baptist 
Church  and  by  the  South  Park  Congregational  Church. 

The  center  of  the  University's  social  life  during  the  first  quarter  was 
the  "Beatrice,"  an  apartment  building  on  Fifty-seventh  Street.  It  was 
rented  by  the  University  for  the  use  of  women  students  until  it  should 
be  needed  for  World's  Fair  visitors.  A  dining-room  was  improvised  on 
the  second  floor,  and  to  its  table  men  were  admitted.  Mr.  R.  G.  Moul- 
ton,  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Judson,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Miss  Talbot, 
Mr.  Howland,  were  among  the  Beatrice  boarders.  Weird  stories  are 
told  of  the  Beatrice,  its  scanty  furniture,  its  small  and  crowded  rooms. 
Miss  Wallace,  then  a  Fellow,  and  her  roommate,  "a  little  Freshman  girl, 
the  first  of  that  kind  in  the  University,"  occupied  the  kitchen  of  one  of 
the  Beatrice's  many  apartments,  and  a  small  servant's  room  adjoining, 
and  the  new  and  clean  kitchen  sink  served  for  a  time  as  a  bed. 

With  the  cordial  approval  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Miss  Talbot  the 
Beatrice  proposed  to  give  a  dance,  a  decorous  cotillion.  But  to  make 
assurance  of  its  propriety  doubly  sure  it  was  decided  to  invite  only 
instructors,  graduate  men,  and  divinity  students.  Dr.  Hulbert,  the  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School,  ruled  that  his  men  should  have  permission  to 
dance  if  they  knew  how.  A  few  of  them,  it  appeared,  did  know  how, 
and  the  threatened  scarcity  of  men  was  supplied.  The  dance  was  very 
successful,  owing  in  no  small  part  to  the  cheerful  comments  of  under- 
graduates who,  present,  if  not  participating,  hung  over  the  railing  to 
watch  the  fun.  The  first  formal  student  ball  was  held  on  the  eve  of 
Washington's  Birthday  in  the  Del  Prado,  then  known  as  the  Raymond 
Whitcomb  Grand  Hotel.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  number  of  smaller 
dances  at  Rosalie  Hall.  Late  in  the  Winter  Quarter  Snell  Hall  was  com- 
pleted and  the  occupants  of  the  Beatrice  were  transferred  to  it.  The 
confusion  in  which  this  flitting  was  accomplished  is  still  held  in  lively 
remembrance  by  the  survivors.  "Go  about  your  regular  duties  with  an 
easy  mind,  or  go  to  the  Fair  if  you  like,"  said  the  paternal  University 
officials,  "we  will  see  that  your  things  are  carried  over."  Some  of  the 
"things"  were  carried  over,  to  be  sought  and  claimed  by  their  owners 
from  the  accumulations  discharged  from  the  wagons.  Other  "things" 
were  carried  away  by  the  south  wind  and  loitered  and  rustled  for  many 
days  in  the  vacant  lots  north  of  Fifty-seventh  Street,  giving  the  light- 
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minded  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  unexpected  applications  of  the 
University  extension  policy.  There  was  no  dining-room  in  Snell.  The 
women  were  obliged  to  get  their  food  at  the  Commons,  or  board  them- 
selves. They  did  this  in  some  cases  by  the  help  of  baskets  hung  out  of 
the  windows.  The  President  thought  this  an  unseemly  spectacle,  but  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  agreed  to  a  compromise  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  baskets  might  be  hung  out  after  dark.  No  objection  was 
made  to  the  rows  of  milk  bottles  along  the  corridors.  One  remembered 
the  bottles  with  satisfaction  when  invaded  by  fear  of  burglars. 

Perhaps  no  topic  was  discussed  more  frequently  or  with  deeper  feel- 
ing by  the  students  during  the  first  year  than  the  boarding  table  in  the 
basement  of  Cobb  Hall  and  the  Halls  adjoining  known  as  the  Commons. 
The  use  of  these  low  dark  basements  for  this  purpose  was  not  intended 
by  the  architect.     It  was  confessedly  a  makeshift.     But  early  plans  for 
a  dining-room  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  close  upon  the  opening  day 
the  Board  decided  with  not  a  little  reluctance  that  these  rooms  should 
be  prepared  for  this  purpose.     What  could  be  done  was  done  to  make 
them  clean,  dry,  and  attractive.     Seven  dining-rooms  with  four  tables 
in  each  was  provided.     There  was  whitewash  in  abundance,  there  were 
electric  lights,  and  even  electric  fans.     Every  one,  stewards  and  stu- 
dents, accepted  with  cheerfulness  what  the  Commons  had  to  offer.     Its 
offering  was  not,  to  be  sure,  altogether  satisfactory,  but  it  was  admitted 
to  be  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.     The  Uni- 
versity Weekly  in  the  second  week  of  the  Quarter  reports  that  "some 
complaints  have  been  heard  concerning  the  quality  of  both  food  and 
service  but  the  constant  tendency  toward  improvement  inspires  hope." 
A  constant  tendency  toward  improvement  is,  to  be  sure,  about  all  that 
ever  can  be  expected  in  any  human  endeavor ;  and  even  a  sporadic  ten- 
dency in  this  direction  enables  one  to  withstand  despair.     The  menu  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner  has  fortunately  been  preserved.     One 
would  say,  on  reading  it,  that  on  that  testing  day  the  Commons  certainly 
did  itself  proud.     Here  are  the  really  important  offerings  of  its  seven 
courses  in  the  original  language  or  languages.     "  Cutlets  of  Lake  Superior 
Trout,  with  Sauce  Madeira,"  "Turkey  Roti  with  Oyster  Dressing  and 
Cranberry    Sauce,"   "Ragout  of    Rabbit  a  la   Financiere,"   "Lobster 
Salade  au  Mayonnaise."     But  of  course  appearances  are  sometimes 
deceiving.     A  menu  is  one  thing  and  a  dinner  is  another.     And  the 
distressing  fact  was  by  and  by  conferred  by  all,  that  the  Commons  was 
not  climbing  "constantly"  from  a  good  dinner  yesterday  to  a  better  one 
today.     Complaints  multiplied.     There  were  clamors  for  something  to 
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be  done  about  it  that  no  "under  the  circumstances"  pleas  availed  to 
soothe.  A  students'  mass  meeting  at  last  appointed  a  committee  to  do 
something.  Late  in  the  Quarter  this  committee  reported  a  scheme  for  a 
dining  association,  which  was  approved.  The  constitution  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  a  wonder.  It  boasted  a  president,  a  board  of  directors 
impartially  distributed  among  the  several  colleges  of  the  University,  and 
an  auditor,  a  storekeeper,  and  a  steward.  The  duties  of  these  officers 
were  carefully  denned.  And  to  make  all  safe,  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock 
as  it  were,  a  generous  grant  of  privileges  of  interference  at  its  discretion 
was  given  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  With  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Quarter  the  Student's  Dining  Association  began  operations.  Certainly 
whatever  could  be  done  by  organization  to  insure  better  conditions  had 
been  done.  Barely  three  weeks  pass  before  the  Weekly  is  demanding 
that  "immediate  action"  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  Commons.  Its  grievance,  however,  is  obscurely  formu- 
lated. "The  plan  very  probably  is  a  feasible  one  as  far  as  the  boarders 
are  concerned,  but  when  it  is  applied  to  transients  taking  meals  at 
irregular  intervals,  much  dissatisfaction  and  discomfort  is  the  result." 
But  discontent  deepens  as  the  Winter  Quarter  goes  on,  as  this  wail  of 
"A  Victim,"  in  the  Weekly,  March  4,  will  testify. 

A  Holiday  Feast 

On  Washington's  birthday 
When  all  the  good  folks  say 

We  ought  to  have  something  to  eat: 
We  went  to  the  Commons, 
Led  there  by  the  summons 

Which  came  from  a  hungry  physique. 

But  Oh!  when  we  got  there 
And  found  out  what  bad  fare 

They  served  on  this  great  holiday, 
Our  hunger  staid  with  us, 

For  the  most  that  they  gave  us 
Was  kraut  served  with  sausage  that  day. 

The  attack  is  renewed  in  the  Spring  Quarter  when  the  News  speaks 
its  exasperated  mind  in  a  long  article.  "The  butter  substitute  is  uneat- 
able, the  fish  is  spoiled,  the  eggs  are  stale,  the  bread  is  sour  and  soggy, 
warmed  over  griddle  cakes  are  served,  there  is  quite  too  frequent  an 
appearance  of  pork.  The  quality  of  the  pork  and  the  combinations  of 
it  that  have  appeared  recently  are  such  as  to  indicate  one  of  two  things: 
either  a  malicious  disregard  of  all  hygienic  culinary  principles,  or  an 
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ignorance  of  thbse  principles  which  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  disregard  of 
them."  The  next  issue  of  the  News  contains  a  contribution  from  "A 
Sufferer"  from  which  one  infers  that  conditions  were  nothing  short  of 
desperate.  "If  $3.00  a  week  will  not  furnish  good,  wholesome,  nour- 
ishing food,  in  Heaven's  name,"  cries  this  outraged  young  gentleman, 
"raise  the  price.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Commons  have  been  in 
chronic  state  of  anaemia  for  the  past  three  months  and  have  almost  for- 
gotten what  the  sensation  of  being  well  fed  is  like."  These  violent 
objurgations  will  appear  less  unreasonable  or  childish  when  one  remem- 
bers that  in  the  matter  of  food,  at  least  for  those  who  lived  upon  the 
Campus,  it  was  frequently  and  quite  literally  the  Commons  or  nothing. 
The  restaurants  a  few  blocks  from  Cobb  Hall  which  now  lure  the  epicure 
existed  then  only  in  the  ardent  hopes  of  hungry  men.  Remonstrance 
was,  in  the  end,  fairly  effectual.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dining 
Association  held  in  April,  new  regulations  in  the  interests  of  reform  were 
adopted,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  price  of 
board  was  raised  from  $3 .  00  a  week  to  $3 .  50,  whereupon  the  placated 
Weekly  promptly  declares  a  truce.  "The  effect  on  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  the  food  is  very  noticeable.  Everything  is  better  and  more 
nearly  what  most  of  us  are  accustomed  to." 

To  a  picture  of  University  life  during  the  first  year,  the  Columbian 
Exposition  must  always  form  the  background.  Too  often,  indeed,  it 
stepped  boldly  forward  into  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  fairly  elbowed 
the  University  into  a  corner.  By  no  possible  discipline  and  concentra- 
tion of  his  thoughts  could  the  most  conscientious  student  attain  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  White  City  and  its  inhabitants.  Not,  of  course, 
that  anyone  ever  in  his  heart  desired  this  attainment.  It  was  pure  joy 
in  the  drudgery  of  getting  lessons  or  in  the  confinement  of  the  classroom, 
just  to  think  of  Jackson  Park  and  the  Midway  with  their  swarming  mul- 
titudes of  architects,  engineers,  artists,  contractors,  builders,  artisans, 
gardeners,  concessionaires,  and  the  picturesque  advance  guard  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  nations  that  on  the  earth  do  dwell.  The  most 
delightful  distractions  sought  us  out  insistently.  Eyes  and  ears  were 
assailed  every  hour  of  the  day  with  some  new  marvel.  We  walked 
habitually  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  Our  hearts  burned  within  us 
at  the  promise  of  surpassing  wonders,  not  seen  as  yet. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  Exposition,  with  two  shining  days  of 
civic  and  military  parades  and  monster  meetings  in  Jackson  Park,  over- 
took us  before  matriculations  were  fairly  over.  Inevitably,  for  these 
two  days,  the  University  made  holiday.     It  was  impossible,  of  course, 
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"to  keep  school  while  all  Chicago  beside  was  at  play.  It  would  have 
been  ridiculous  to  call  for  recitations  while  brilliant  vari-colored  pro- 
cessions went  swinging  down  the  Midway  with  flaunting  banners  and 
throbbing  drums.  We  were  tremendously  excited  over  the  show,  but 
we  took  it  all  very  seriously  nevertheless.  We  assured  ourselves  that 
we  had  souls  above  the  childish  delight  in  a  gay  spectacle.  But  these  were 
epoch-making  days.  Participatation  in  this  event  was  a  high  duty,  even 
if  it  took  the  entire  week."  The  elation  of  the  time  is  reflected  in  an 
editorial  of  the  University  News,  October  19.  "Thursday  and  Friday 
are  not  days  to  pore  over  volumes  of  ancient  history  or  to  dig  among 
the  roots  of  old  languages.  In  these  days,  history  is  making  at  our 
doors."  It  was  most  desirable,  since  history  is  not  made  at  our  doors 
every  day,  that  we  should  have  a  part  in  this  particular  transaction.  A 
petition  was  addressed  to  President  Higginbothem  of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  requesting  that  "we,  the  students  of  our  great  Univer- 
sity, the  twin  sister  of  our  great  Fair,  may  be  admitted  to  the  dedicatory 
exercises  in  a  body."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  petition  was  granted, 
even  though  "we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  seats  if  our 
doing  so  will  keep  the  same  from  other  invited  guests."  But  it  was  a 
hard  heart  surely  that  refused  to  a  sister  just  arrived  the  modest  boon 
of  standing-room  within  the  gates.  If  the  News  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
University  displayed  a  regrettable  apathy  in  the  matter  of  decoration  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  It  remonstrates,  that  although  the  procession 
will  pass  through  Washington  Park  and  down  the  Midway  in  sight  of 
the  University  buildings,  "Cobb  Hall  is  probably  the  only  building  of 
its  size  in  Chicago  undecorated,"  a  bad  pre-eminence,  surely.  It  refuses 
to  suffer  this  reproach  without  at  least  a  protest.  It  proposes  that  we 
shall  have  a  mass  meeting  and  do  something  about  it.  But  discouraging 
as  the  situation  is,  the  gloom  is  at  least  lightened  by  the  assurance  that 
the  "young  ladies  of  the  Beatrice"  will  display  the  University  colors. 

These  particular  festival  days  passed,  and  the  University  recalled  her 
youth,  sated  for  the  time  with  the  intoxicating  spectacle  of  history  in  the 
making,  to  academic  studies.  But  the  Fair  waxed  continually  bigger, 
noisier,  more  important.  No  one  any  longer  dreamed  of  resisting  its 
enchantments.  Whatever  one's  particular  study,  history,  ethnology, 
science,  architecture,  art,  the  Fair  at  his  elbow  cried,  "Leave  your  books 
and  come  out  and  study  Me."  And  indeed,  the  complete  curriculum 
might  almost  have  been  found  in  Jackson  Park.  "We  had  not  been 
fed  up  on  architecture  as  we  are  now,  and  took  a  naive  pleasure  in  every 
palace  that  arose,  and  discussed  its  inspirations." 
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But  our  interest  in  the  Fair  was  by  no  means  exclusively  cultural 
as  witness  this  announcement  in  the  News,  "There  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  all  those  interested  in  the  Columbian  Exposition  Wheel  Chair 
Scheme  in  the  chapel  at  five  this  afternoon.  Mr.  John  R.  Adams  will  be 
present  to  explain  the  scheme  in  detail."  Mr.  Adams'  proposition  was 
no  doubt  most  alluring.  Here  is  your  opportunity,  young  gentlemen,  to 
see  the  Fair  thoroughly  and  in  the  most  refined  society  without  once 
paying  an  admission  fee,  and  to  make,  beside,  a  tidy  little  sum  of  money 
toward  next  year's  expenses!  Whenever  young  men  met  there  was  an 
animated  discussion  of  the  wheel-chair  job.  Wrhere  can  you  find  more 
attractive  employment  for  the  vacation!  But,  it  was  objected,  this  is 
nothing  less  than  offering  manual  service.  You  must  wear  a  uniform. 
You  will  be  expected  to  accept  tips.  The  democratic  News,  speaking, 
it  is  probable,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  student  body,  briefly  dis- 
missed the  menial-service  objection  as  "snobbish." 

But,  however  it  is  accomplished,  the  requisite  time  and  money  must 
be  found  for  visits  to  the  Fair.  It  was  business  as  usual  at  the  Univer- 
sity  on  May  1,  when  the  gates  of  the  Exposition  were  formally  opened 
to  visitors,  although  there  was  grumbling  enough  that  another  holiday 
could  not  have  been  granted.  But  if  the  University  was  inexorable  in 
the  matter  of  holidays,  there  was  always  Saturday,  and  by  foresight  and 
prudence  other  days  might  be  redeemed  from  toil  for  nobler  uses,  as 
these  clever  verses  from  the  University  Weekly  witness: 

Cutlets 

She,  most  studious  of  lasses,  never  seemed  to  cut  her  classes 

Every  day  the  one  who  taught  her  saw  her  waiting  in  her  place, 
"She's,"  they  said,  "a  student  steady,  with  an  answer  always  ready, 

And  we're  certain  that  we'll  never  from  the  classroom  miss  her  face." 

But  alas  for  man's  delusion,  can  you  fancy  the  confusion 

Of  a  good  professor  when  he  heard  her  talking  on  the  stair: 
"I,"  she  said  (this  maiden  clever),  "cut  my  recitations  never, 
For  I'm  saving  all  my  cuts  until  the  coming  of  the  Fair." 

— M.  L.  R. 

And  even  the  dullest  days  of  routine  were  not  altogether  dark. 
While  we  waited  through  the  tedious  leaden-footed  week  for  the  com- 
ing of  Saturday,  there  it  unmistakably  was,  that  dream  made  real,  that 
incredible  wonder  world,  that  realm  of  enchantment,  just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  The  shrill  dissonances  of  the  Chinese  orchestras,  which 
ceased  not  day  or  night,  had  power  to  stir  the  blood.  There  was  lure 
in  the   meaningless  uproar  and  hubbub  which   rose  continually  from 
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that  thronged  thoroughfare  where  all  peoples  of  the  earth  were  meet- 
ing and  mingling.  The  man  who  addressed  his  letter  to  the  "Chicago 
University  near  the  Ferris  Wheel"  was  surely  well  informed.  Who 
does  not  remember  how  undistinguished,  how  incidental  a  feature  in  the 
landscape  appeared  far  below,  as  one  swung  heavenward  in  the  Ferris 
Wheel,  the  University's  single  tiny  row  of  gray  stone  buildings  ?  Uni- 
versities might  come  and  go.  But  surely  the  Ferris  Wheel  must  endure. 
We  learned  too  that  at  any  hour  the  Midway  might  spill  over  into  the 
Campus  and  bring  unlooked-for  joys  to  patient  slaves  grinding  under 
their  taskmasters  at  the  mill.  In  the  undergraduate  journals  we  get 
glimpses  of  delightful  incidents.  Here  at  chapel,  much  stared  at  while 
he  makes  his  devotions,  is  an  inquiring  and  picturesque  "Egyptian 
gentleman,"  a  welcome  harbinger  of  good  things  still  to  come.  Here, 
casually  encountered  on  the  Campus,  is  a  "Japanese  Baron,"  if  we  are 
to  accept  his  own  account  of  himself,  whose  affable  conversation  is  "done 
in  French  and  German."  This  oriental  nobleman  has  promised,  in  his 
condescension,  to  contribute  to  the  Weekly  by  and  by  an  unmistakable 
thriller,  an  account,  namely,  of  his  perilous  adventures  among  the  can- 
nibals. Might  not  even  drudgery  become  exhilarating  when  exposed  to 
interruptions  like  these  ? 

Attention  is  elsewhere  called  to  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  presence  of  the  Fair  at  its  doors  to  strike  from  its  calendar 
the  Summer  Quarter  of  1893.  There  were  other,  although  less  impor- 
tant, disturbances.  Why  are  the  young  ladies  of  the  Beatrice  driven 
out  in  these  April  days  from  their  happy  home  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
bare  walls  of  Snell  Hall,  hardly  yet  deserted  by  the  carpenters  and 
plumbers?  Because  the  visitors  from  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
the  East  and  the  West,  for  whose  accommodations  the  Beatrice  was 
built,  are  coming  to  town.  Why  are  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Drexel  drawing  lots  with  tumult  and  shouting  for  whatever  rooms 
are  vacant  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  Divinity  Halls?  Because  the 
better-paying  tenants,  for  whom  the  Drexel  was  built,  are  coming 
to  town. 

But  no  one,  surely,  grudged  the  trifling  inconveniences  occasioned 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Fair.  The  unforgettable  joys  of  that  Spring 
Quarter,  1893,  repaid  us  a  thousand  fold.  These  joys  were  keener,  more 
poignant,  because  we  knew  that  they  were  fleeting.  And  although  the 
stately  walls  of  the  city  gray  are  rising  still  before  our  eyes,  with  battle- 
mented  towers  that  shall  endure,  and  our  pride  in  it  and  our  affection 
for  it  deepen  as  the  years  fleet  by,  neither  shall  the  city  white  that  has 
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fled  the  earth,  the  dream  city,  the  city  of  enchantments,  lose  its  hold 
upon  our  hearts.  How  dull  and  silent  was  the  Campus  in  the  late 
Autumn  of  1893!  How  inconsolable  for  many,  many  weeks  this  loss! 
What  compensation  for  the  absence  of  our  cheerful  neighbors  could  the 
future  possibly  offer!  The  undergraduate  anguish  over  this  bereave- 
ment finds  expression  in  these  words  quoted  from  an  anonymous  poem 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  Cap  and  Gown: 

Across  the  road,  where  once  arose 

A  hundred  domes  and  steeples, 
Where  all  the  air  was  full  of  noise 

From  bands  and  drums  and  peoples: 
No  sound  goes  up,  the  air  is  still, 

The  place,  how  changed  today! 
A  barren  waste,  a  strip  of  sand, 

We  miss  the  old  Midway! 

In  fancy,  sometimes,  as  we  pore 

O'er  Latin,  French,  or  Greek, 
We  hear  again  the  "call  to  prayer," 

We  hear  some  Arab  speak. 
Again  in  dreams  among  the  crowds 

We  wander  night  and  day, 
Alas!     'Tis  fled — we  wake  again, 

We  miss  the  old  Midway! 

Sometimes  we  dream  of  "College  night" 

And  all  the  hours  of  pleasure, 
When  Old  Vienna  blazed  with  light, 

And  measure  followed  measure. 
The  lively  tune,  the  merry  rout, 

The  cheer  and  loud  "hooray," 
Oh,  good  old  days,  we  love  you  yet, 

We  miss  the  old  Midway! 

Already,  before  the  University  had  matriculated  its  first  student, 
more  than  one  Greek-letter  college  fraternity  was  planning  the  estab- 
lishment at  Chicago  of  a  new  chapter,  or  the  re-establishment  of  a  chap- 
ter inactive  since  the  Old  University  closed  its  doors.  President  Harper 
deprecated  the  entrance  of  fraternities.  He  had  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  their  inner  life.  His  residence  at  Yale  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  unique  Yale  plan  only  and  had  given  him  in  con- 
sequence a  quite  erroneous  conception  of  the  normal  secret  society.  He 
had  been  advised  by  men  whose  judgment  he  respected  to  discourage, 
if  not  to  prohibit  outright,  these  organizations.  This  advice  appeared 
to  him  judicious,  and  he  was  disposed  to  act  upon  it.     Certainly  it  was 
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impossible  to  ignore  the  question.  He  anticipated  embarrassments  to 
the  administration  of  the  college  resulting  from  the  intimate  relations 
established  by  fraternities  between  its  students  and  the  undergraduates 
of  other  institutions.  He  feared  that  the  literary  societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  whose  success  he  was  greatly  concerned,  would  languish  in 
competition  with  these  enticing  rivals,  and  even  that  loyalty  to  the 
fraternity  would  seriously  conflict  with  the  allegiance  due  to  Alma  Mater. 
But  why  not  wait  upon  the  lessons  of  experience  ?  These  dreaded  evils 
might  never  appear.  Why  not  postpone  legislation  until  it  was  plainly 
necessary?  No.  The  matter  was  urgent.  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  the 
entire  Greek  alphabet,  in  short,  were  already  at  the  door,  and  confident 
of  unchallenged  admission.  It  would  not  be  easy  even  now  to  dismiss 
them;  but  to  dislodge  them  when  once  they  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold  was  a  task  before  which  the  stoutest-hearted  executive  might 
quail.  "If  'twere  done  when  it  is  done,  'twere  well  that  it  be  done 
quickly." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  i,  a  communication  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  presented  requesting  the  Faculty  to  take  this  grave  matter 
into  consideration,  and  a  motion  was  promptly  offered  that  "under  the 
restrictions  already  named  by  the  President"  (just  what  these  restric- 
tions were  does  not  appear  upon  the  minutes),  "secret  societies  be  per- 
mitted." This  motion  did  not  prevail,  and  the  question  was  referred 
with  little  or  no  discussion  to  a  committee.  Two  weeks  later  this  com- 
mittee reported  certain  ingenious,  not  to  say  ingenuous,  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  following  effect.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  if  the 
fraternities  did  not  organize  chapters  here,  provided  that  the  social  and 
other  needs  these  fraternities  undertake  to  meet  can  be  otherwise  filled. 
But,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  forbid  the  students  to  organize.  Discourage- 
ment by  "moral  means"  (particulars  not  given)  might  be  possible. 
Stripped  of  verbiage  it  came  to  this:  the  fraternities  must  not  be,  in 
direct  legislation,  prohibited,  but  by  no  means  must  they  be  authorized. 
This  inconclusive  report,  as  might  be  expected,  met  with  little  favor,  and 
it  was  "referred  back"  to  an  enlarged  committee.  But  first,  Faculty 
opinion  on  this  vexing  question  was  tested  by  an  informal  ballot,  with 
this  result: 

For  entire  prohibition 21 

For  non-interference 13 

For  non-interference  or  -regulation 25 

For  permission  with  regulation 7 

For  moral  discouragement,  with  liberty  of  action ....     30 
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Plainly  there  is  some  mistake  in  these  figures,  or  some  members  of 
the  Faculty  were  guilty  of  shameless  repeating,  for  96  votes  were  cast  by 
52  persons. 

Ten  days  later  the  committee  again  submitted  to  the  Faculty  certain 
recommendations  in  reply  to  "  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Chicago."  The  Faculty  deems  the  establishment  of 
secret  societies  undesirable.  By  reason  of  their  secrecy  and  their  exclu- 
siveness  they  are  undemocratic.  They  make  against  "a  broadly  fra- 
ternal spirit  and  a  primary  concern  with  intellectual  aims."  But  these 
objections,  after  all,  are  not  serious  enough  to  warrant  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. They  may  even  be  authorized,  on  condition  that  they  comply  with 
specified  regulations.  This  report  was  accepted  by  the  Faculty,  and  its 
transmission  to  "the  Honorable,  the  Board"  ordered.  On  November  11 
the  President  reported  that  the  Board  had  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Faculty,  and  that  in  consequence  the  organization  of  secret 
societies  should  be  officially  sanctioned  by  the  University  with  these 
provisos : 

1.  Each  chapter  asking  recognition  must  submit  its  House  rules  to  the  Faculty 
for  approval. 

2.  Each  chapter  shall  appoint  a  representative  with  whom  the  Faculty  may  confer 
at  such  times  as  may  seem  advisable. 

3.  Membership  in  these  societies  shall  be  restricted  to  students  of  the  second 
year  Academic  Colleges,  and  students  of  the  University  Colleges. 

4.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  from  chapters  permission  to 
exist  in  the  University. 

The  Faculty  is  authorized  (by  the  Board)  to  add  any  regulations 
which  it  thinks  wise  in  consistency  with  the  ones  given  above. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  action  was  taken  the 

President  addressed  a  student  mass  meeting  on  several  topics  already 

much    discussed.      His    address,    stenographically    reported    for    the 

University  News,  contained,  with  much  other  matter,  the  anxiously 

expected  pronouncement  on  the  fraternity  question.    It  was  in  these 

words : 

The  Faculty  deems  the  establishment  of  secret  societies  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  be  undesirable.  In  its  judgment  the  end  sought  by  these  societies,  so  far 
as  they  are  laudable,  may  be  secured  by  other  means,  which  shall  be  free  from  the 
objection  of  secrecy,  of  rigid  exclusiveness,  and  of  antagonism  to  the  democratic  spirit 
which  is  inherent  in  the  highest  scholarship  and  manhood  and  the  most  exalted  citizen- 
ship, and  it  would  be  deeply  gratified  if  the  high  purposes  and  lofty  feeling  of  the  body 
of  students  should  lead  them  to  co-operate  with  it  by  voluntarily  excluding  everything 
that  makes  against  a  broadly  fraternal  spirit  and  a  primary  concern  with  the  intellec- 
tual aims  for  which  the  University  was  founded. 
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But  to  the  disapproval  conveyed  in  this  language  was  joined  per- 
mission— rather  grudgingly  given,  but  permission  nevertheless.  The 
President  continued,  addressing  himself  especially  to  the  undergraduates: 

If  you  would  do  what  in  the  opinion  of  your  Faculty  is  the  wisest  thing,  you  would 

not  organize  secret  societies We  are  beginning  the  life  of  a  new  institution. 

The  spirit  which  pervades  this  body  of  students  this  quarter  and  this  year  is  the  spirit 
which  in  a  large  measure  is  to  be  perpetuated.  Does  the  Faculty  say  you  shall  not 
organize  societies  ?  No.  The  Faculty  will  not  prohibit.  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  as 
individuals,  whether  or  not  you  will  proceed  to  the  organization  of  societies.  Never- 
theless, it  is  necessary  if  societies  must  be  organized  that  they  shall  be  regulated  and 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  the  Faculty. 

Here  followed  the  regulations  already  cited. 

But  from  the  beginning  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
matter  elsewhere  than  in  the  Faculty.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
student  sentiment  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  its  approval  of  the 
fraternity  system.  An  article  in  the  University  News  of  October  22 
states  the  objections  to  it  in  vigorous  language: 

It  is  undemocratic,  it  establishes  a  caste,  it  is  inimical  to  high  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship, it  is  even  essentially  unfraternal.  The  truth  is,  the  system  belongs  to  the  past, 
not  to  the  future.  It  belongs  to  the  days  of  hazing,  of  locking  up  proctors  and  tying 
cows  to  bell-ropes;  to  the  days  of  the  old  college,  in  short,  not  of  the  new  college,  and 
still  less  of  the  university. 

A  few  days  later  "Something  from  the  Other  Side"  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  News  in  which  a  prediction  is  hazarded  which  conditions 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  amply  justify: 

Far  from  being  on  the  decline,  the  American  college  fraternity  system  is  growing 
stronger  every  day,  and  long  after  the  quadrangles  of  Chicago  are  completed  and  are 
ivy-grown  the  fraternities  will  be  busy  in  their  work  of  encouraging  the  student  in  his 
college  life,  giving  him  the  comforts  of  home,  restraining  him  when  he  stops  to  wander, 
helping  him  if  perchance  he  fall. 

Editorially  the  News  supported  the  Faculty  in  its  judgment  that  the 
introduction  of  fraternities  was  undesirable,  and  it  urged  its  readers  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  Faculty.  "Under  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  introduction  of  fraternities  is  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  rules  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  feeling  of  fellowship  which  now 
exists  between  the  students  and  the  Faculty."  It  is  probable  that  the 
News  represented  a  strong  public  opinion.  Perhaps  if  a  poll  of  the  under- 
graduate men  had  been  taken  on  this  question  in  the  First  Quarter  it 
would  have  resulted  in  a  majority  for  disapproval  of  fraternities. 

The  discussion,  as  might  be  expected,  so  keen  was  public  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  new  University,  soon  overflowed  the  boun- 
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daries  of  the  Quandrangles.  The  Chicago  dailies,  of  course,  were  keen 
on  the  scent  of  conflict.  They  would  have  it  that  "the  students  are 
greatly  excited,"  that  trouble  is  brewing,  that  the  Athletic  Department 
"is  working  against  fraternities  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  destroy 
athletics  by  inciting  factions  among  the  boys."  Newspapers  the  country 
over  promptly  and  gladly  took  up  the  matter.  The  University  was 
solemnly  warned  that  its  action  in  allowing  fraternities  under  any 
restriction  was  an  encouragement  to  riotous  living.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  ridiculed  for  bothering  its  head  over  these  childish  affairs,  and 
cautioned  against  interference  with  personal  liberty.  To  quote  a  typical 
utterance  {Chicago  Post,  November  12,  1892): 

It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  University  to  interfere  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  Greek  Letter  Fraternities  among  its  students.  The  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  disappointed  their  more  judicious  friends  by  the  petty  enactment  for- 
bidding these  fraternities  to  their  freshmen  and  suffering  them  under  restrictions  to 
the  upper  classmen.  With  all  respect  to  President  Harper  and  his  friends,  they  might 
better  have  left  the  matter  alone. 

An  influential  Eastern  daily  {Boston  Herald,  quoted  in  University 

News,  January  16,  1893)  commended  President  Harper's  position  in  an 

editorial  which  condemned  sweepingly  and  severely  the  secret  societies, 

"which  everyone  knows  to  be  nests  of  iniquity  and  dangerous  to  the 

manhood  of  the  men  who  belong  to  them."     The  Harvard  Crimson 

approved  of  the  University's  disapproval  of  fraternities  on  quite  other 

grounds  {University  News,  November  29,  1892): 

We  who  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  secrecy  in  societies  and  with  one  excep- 
tion have  given  up  that  characteristic  to  them  can  realize  more  fully  that  it  is  an  absurd 
and  nonsensical  characteristic  fitted  rather  for  the  school  boy  than  for  the  college 
man.  It  is  observable,  moreover,  that  where  there  are  secret  fraternities  in  colleges 
the  undergraduates  are  generally  young  and  immature,  and  lack  broad  and  sober 
views  of  college  life  which  bring  among  other  things  an  antipathy  for  secret  societies. 

But  the  students  who  were  directly  interested  concerned  themselves 
only  with  the  fact  that  permission  had  been  given.  Yes  was  yes,  however 
hesitatingly  it  was  spoken.  Organization  followed  with  suspicious 
promptness,  for  on  the  very  evening  of  this  important  announcement 
from  the  President  the  Chicago  chapter  of  a  Greek  letter  fraternity  was 
entertained  at  the  home  of  one  of  its  members.  There  was  some  grum- 
bling, of  course,  at  the  reasonable  conditions  upon  which  official  recog- 
nition depended.  There  were  gloomy  predictions  that  under  these 
harassing  restrictions  only  "cheap  and  poor  societies"  would  succeed  in 
obtaining  charters.  But  the  dissent  was  insignificant  and  quickly  for- 
gotten.    Even  the  prohibition  of  Freshman  initiations  was  cheerfully 
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accepted.  An  editorial  note  in  the  University  Weekly  of  November  19 
approves  it  outright  with  the  sage  remark,  "The  college  fraternity  can 
make  or  unmake  a  man  in  four  years,  and  it  is  only  right  that  he  spend 
one  of  these  years  in  obtaining  a  mature  judgment  as  to  where  he  shall 
spend  the  other  three." 

This  cordial  acceptance,  at  the  beginning,  by  a  body  of  loyal  stu- 
dents of  the  principle  of  faculty  supervision  of  fraternities  has  become 
an  undergraduate  tradition.  Although  the  early  regulations  have,  by 
amendment,  been  made  somewhat  more  stringent,  and  new  regulations 
have  been  framed  to  meet  unforeseen  conditions,  this  keener  official 
scrutiny  of  fraternity  life  and  methods  is  met  with  the  rarest  exceptions 
by  an  ungrudging  consent.  Not  warfare,  but  co-operation,  is  the  normal 
relation  at  the  University  of  Chicago  between  the  two  parties  which  have 
been  regarded,  in  other  times  and  places,  as  irreconcilable  foes.  In  this 
statement  plainly  appears  the  distinction,  too  often  quite  overlooked, 
between  college  and  high-school  fraternities.  The  college  fraternity 
lives  above  board,  sanctioned  by  the  university  and  pledged  to  surrender 
its  charter  if  the  university  should  require  it  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  have  been  in  the  history  of  the 
fraternities  and  the  University  brief  interruptions  of  this  halcyon  peace, 
irritating  misunderstandings,  and  even  open  transgressions.  But  at 
the  worst  there  has  been  no  formal  repudiation  of  University  control  or 
of  the  principle  of  co-operation.  Once  upon  a  time,  under  what  extreme 
and  doubtless  justifiable  exasperation  it  is  not  possible  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  say,  a  committee  on  "The  Relations  of  Secret  Societies  to  the 
Social  Life  of  Men  in  the  University"  reported  to  the  Faculty  the  drastic 
recommendation  that  "all  secret  societies  should  be  disbanded."  That 
the  recommendation  was  made  without  careful  consideration  of  its 
implications  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  promptly  laid 
upon  the  table.  And  there  it  lies  today.  The  chairman  of  the  indignant 
committee  confesses  to  the  writer  that  he  has  entirely  forgotten  what 
was  the  outrageous  thing  against  which  his  wrath  was  momentarily 
kindled.  The  offending  fraternities,  it  may  be  assumed,  trembled  when 
this  innocuous  thunder  rolled  over  their  heads,  and  straightway  mended 
their  disorderly  ways.  This  brief  recital  of  events  that  loomed  large  in 
troublous  times  may  well  conclude  with  the  words  used  by  President 
Harper  in  his  Decennial  Report  (p.  cxxxi) : 

The  history  of  the  Fraternity  System  in  the  University  is  one  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  Much  anxiety  existed  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  lest  the  introduction  of  Fraternities  might  bring  disturbance  of  many  kinds. 
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The  facts  show  that  their  presence  in  the  University  has  been  a  source  of  great  advan- 
tage rather  than  of  disadvantage.  In  almost  every  case  the  Fraternities  have  con- 
tributed each  its  share  not  only  to  the  social  life  of  the  institution  but  to  its  general 
welfare. 

The  story  of  the  sororities  may  be  related  in  as  few  words  as  were 
required  for  the  famous  chapter  on  snakes  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
There  are  no  sororities  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  And  consequently 
there  has  never  been  a  sorority  question.  The  secret  women's  clubs, 
which  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  sororities,  are  without  exception 
local  organizations,  and  none  of  these  clubs  made  their  appearance  in 
the  First  Year. 
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THE  ONE   HUNDRED  AND   FOURTH 
CONVOCATION 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Con- 
vocation, held  on  August  31,  the  Con- 
vocation speaker  was  Jesse  Siddall 
Reeves,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  _ 

Professor  Reeves,  who  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  a  lecturer  on  diplomatic 
history  in  that  institution  in  1905-6. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  for  the  last  seven 
years  has  been  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Reeves  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  authoritative  works,  including  Inter- 
national Beginnings  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  Napoleonic  Exiles  in  America,  and 
American  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and 
Polk. 

The  Convocation  Preacher  on  August 
26  was  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Gordon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  the  Presbyterian  College  of 
Montreal,  Canada. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

Before  the  Renaissance  Society  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  the  evening  of 
July  17,  an  illustrated  address  in  the 
Classics  Building  on  "The  Post-Impres- 
sionists" was  delivered  by  Alfred  Vance 
Churchill,  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Interpretation  of  Art,  Smith  College.  In 
connection  with  the  lecture  there  was  a 
loan  exhibition  of  paintings  belonging  to 
Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  which  includes 
remarkable  examples  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  painters,  and  also  a  loan 
collection  of  Professor  Churchill's  own 
paintings. 

The  University  Orchestral  Association 
has  made  arrangements  for  the  season 
of  191 7-18.  The  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of 
Frederick  Stock,  will  give  a  series  of 
eight  concerts  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  the  dates  being  as  follows:  October 


16,  November  6,  December  4,  January  15, 
January  29,  February  5,  February  26, 
and  March  12.  There  will  also  be  two 
artist's  recitals:  October  30,  Miss 
Florence  Macbeth,  soprano;  April  16, 
Eddy  Brown,  violinist. 

The  first  appointment  to  one  of  the  new 
Logan  Fellowships  has  been  made  to 
Professor  Walter  George  Sackett,  of  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  for  the  academic  year 
191 7-18.  These  fellowships  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  recently  endowed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan,  of  Chicago,  for 
research  in  experimental  medicine  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  new  methods  and 
means  of  preventing  and  curing  disease. 

The  Ellen  H.  Richards  Memorial 
Fellowship  offered  jointly  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Memorial  Fund  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  been  awarded  to  Minna 
G.  Denton,  S.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of 
Michigan.  Miss  Denton's  teaching  expe- 
rience at  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
Lewis  Institute,  and  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity has  been  supplemented  with  research 
work  as  Fellow  in  Physiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  scientific  papers.  She  is 
at  present  at  work  on  a  problem  in  food 
conservation,  viz.,  "Alterations  in  Nutri- 
tive Value  of  Vegetable  Foods  Due  to 
Boiling  and  Canning."  The  fellowship 
carries  a  stipend  of  $500  and  tuition  fees 
for  the  year  191 7-18. 

To  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of 
plans  for  the  creation  and  care  of  arbo- 
reta, wild  gardens,  and  refuges  for  birds 
and  other  wild  life  on  the  Island  of  Mount 
Desert  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  a  corpora- 
tion has  been  formed,  consisting  in  part 
of  private  citizens  and  in  part  of  univer- 
sities and  scientific  societies.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  just  become  a 
member  of  this  corporation,  known  as 
"The  Wild  Gardens  of  Acadia,"  the 
purposes  of  which  are  educational  and 
scientific. 

The  gardens  and  refuges  are  to  be  near 
the  national  park  which  has  already  been 
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created  on  Mount  Desert  under  the  name 
of  a  National  Monument. 

Among  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  an  organi- 
zation to  promote  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  justice,  are  James  Parker  Hall, 
Dean  of  the  Law  School,  and  Edward  W. 
Hinton,  Professor  of  Law.  Two  former 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  also  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society — 
Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  Horace  Kent  Tenny,  former 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  first  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Judicature  Society  has 
just  been  issued. 

Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan's  volume 
on  The  Electron  has  been  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  as  the 
latest  addition  to  "The  University  of 
Chicago  Science  Series." 

The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  History 
is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  containing  the 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  delivered 
at  Harvard  University  in  10 16  by  Dr. 
Shailer  Mathews,  Professor  of  Historical 
and  Comparative  Theology  and  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School. 

Among  the  books  published  in  July  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  is  a  new, 
revised  edition  of  a  work  by  Professor 
John  Merle  Coulter,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  and  Professor  Charles 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  The  Morphology  of 
Gymnospcrms. 

Wide  interest  has  been  shown  by 
educators  in  the  results  of  teaching 
mathematics  by  the  methods  of  correla- 
tion illustrated  in  the  series  of  textbooks 
based  on  many  years  of  classroom 
experience  in  the  University  High  School. 
A  third  volume  in  the  series  has  been 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  under  the  title  of  Third-Year 
Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools,  the 
author  being  Mr.  Ernst  R.  Breslich,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  High  School. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  is 
about  to  publish  The  Anatomy  of  Woody 
Plants,  by  Edward  Charles  Jeffrey, 
Harvard  University. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
issued  two  publications  of  interest  to 
teachers  and  special  students  of  educa- 


tion—one on  Types  of  Reading  Ability 
as  Exhibited  through  Tests  and  Laboratory 
Experiments,  by  Dr.  Clarence  Truman 
Gray,  of  the  University  of  Texas;  and 
one  on  The  Kindergartens  of  Richmond, 
Indiana,  by  Assistant  Professor  Alice 
Temple,  of  the  College  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Among  the  appointments  recently 
made  in  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion and  registration  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  are  those  of  Professor  Thomas 
C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  and  Professor  John  Merle 
Coulter,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  to  the  Board  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation. 

The  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  is  part  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  and  registration,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  Francis  Wayland  Shep- 
ardson,  formerly  Associate  Professor  of 
American  History. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  are  as  follows: 

For  the  month  of  October  the  first 
speaker  will  be  Dr.  James  Alexander 
Macdonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
Toronto,  Canada,  who  speaks  on  October 
7.  October  14  will  be  Settlement  Sun- 
day, when  the  work  and  interests  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement  in  the 
Stockyards  district  will  be  presented. 
On  October  21  and  28  Dr.  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
will  be  the  speaker. 

For  the  month  of  November  the  first 
speaker  (November  4)  will  be  Rev.  Mal- 
colm L.  MacPhail,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Rev.  William  C.  Bitting, 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  will  be  the  preacher  on 
November  n;  and  Bishop  Charles  D. 
Williams,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  will  speak  on  November  18 
and  25. 

For  the  month  of  December  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, will  speak  on  the  first  two  Sundays 
(December  2  and  9),  and  December  16 
will  be  Convocation  Sunday. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
American  universities  which  have  formed 
the  American  University  Union  in 
Europe.  This  organization,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  will  be  in  Paris  with 
branch  agencies  in  London  and  in  such 
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other  cities  of  the  Allies  as  may  seem 
desirable,  has  for  its  general  object  the 
meeting  of  the  needs  of  American  Univer- 
sity and  college  men  who  are  in  Europe 
for  military  or  other  service  in  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  Among  its  specific  objects 
will  be  the  following: 

i.  To  provide  at  moderate  cost  a  home 
with  the  privileges  of  a  simple  club  for 
American  college  men  and  their  friends 
passing  through  Paris  on  furlough,  the 
privileges  to  include  information  bureau, 
writing  and  newspaper  room,  library, 
dining-room,  bedrooms,  baths,  social  fea- 
tures, opportunities  for  physical  recrea- 
tion, entertainments,  medical  advice,  etc. 

2.  To  provide  a  headquarters  for  the 
various  bureaus  already  established  or 
to  be  established  in  France  by  representa- 
tive American  Universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  these  bureaus, 
when  established,  and  in  their  absence 
to  aid  institutions,  parents,  or  friends  in 
securing  information  about  college  men 
in  all  forms  of  war  service,  reporting  on 
casualties,  visiting  the  sick  and  wounded, 
giving  advice,  serving  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  them,  etc. 

All  graduate  students,  non-graduate 
students,  and  prospective  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  are  entitled  to 
general  privileges  of  the  Union,  subject 
to  the  rules  and  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  as  follows: 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  secretary  of  Yale 
University,  chairman  of  the  Board;  H.  B. 
Hutchins,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,     vice-chairman;     Henry    B. 


Thompson,  Princeton  University,  treas- 
urer; Roger  Pierce,  secretary  of  Harvard 
University,  secretary;  President  Good- 
no  w,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Presi- 
dent Finley,  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  President  Graham,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  John  Sherman 
Hoyt,  Columbia  University. 

In  Paris  the  union  has  rented  as  head- 
quarters The  Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Place 
du  Theatre  Francais,  and  in  London  the 
address  is  16  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  1. 

The  French  Scientific  Mission,  com- 
posed of  leading  physicists,  astronomers, 
and  mathematicians,  visited  the  Univer- 
sity on  July  30.  The  members  of  the 
Mission  included  Major  Ch.  Fabry,  who 
is  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Faculte  de 
Science  at  Marseilles;  Major  Henri 
Abraham,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  who  is  also  an  expert  in 
wireless  telegraphy;  Captain  de  Gramont 
de  Guiche,  and  Captain  Robert  DuPouey, 
secretary  of  the  Mission;  and  Lieutenant 
Giorgio  Abetti,  of  the  Italian  Military 
Commission,  the  last  mentioned  being 
Assistant  Professor  at  the  Collegio 
Romano  in  Rome,  formerly  Volunteer 
Research  Assistant  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  and  now  member  of  the 
flying  corps  in  the  Trentino. 

The  University  gave  a  luncheon  for  the 
distinguished  guests  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club,  attended  by  members  of  the 
scientific  departments;  and  later  the 
Mission  inspected  the  Ryerson  Physical 
Laboratory  and  the  laboratory  car  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Com- 
pany. 
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Society,  244  (see  also  55);  scientific 
meetings,  81;  University  Orchestral 
Association,  243;  University  Preachers 
for  Winter  Quarter,  87;  for  Spring 
Quarter,  177;  for  Summer  Quarter, 
245- 

Fees,  changes  in,  211. 

Fellowships,  The  Award  of,  191 7-18,  179. 

Field,  James  Alfred,  address  at  Robert 
Franklin  Hoxie  Memorial  Meeting,  69. 

First  Year,  The:  October  1,  1892,  to 
October  1,  1893  (continued)  (Alonzo 
Ketcham  Parker),  46,  152,  225; 
(concluded),  301. 

French  Mission,  The,  Visits  the  Univer- 
sity (Elizabeth  Wallace),  213. 

Gifts  to  the  University,  41,  44,  no,  176. 

Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin,  Memorial  Meet- 
ing, 69. 

Illustrations:  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  facing  p.  1;  Robert  Franklin 
Hoxie,  facing  p.  69;  Franklin  Johnson, 
facing  p.  78;  William  Vaughn  Moody, 
facing  p.  89;  Major  Ola  W.  Bell,  facing 
p.  113;  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  facing  p. 
124;  The  French  Mission  at  the 
President's  House,  facing  p.  185;  The 
French  Mission  Passing  Nancy  Foster 
Hall,  facing  p.  213;  The  University 
of  Chicago  Ambulance  Company, 
facing  p.  217,  219;  Amos  Alonzo 
Stagg,  facing  p.  224;  The  French 
Mission  at  the  University,  facing  p.  237. 

Johnson,  Franklin  (John  W.  Moncrief), 
78;  death  of,  44. 

Judd,  Charles  H.,  address  at  presentation 
of  the  Francis  Wayland  Parker  Memo- 
rial, 64. 

Judson,  President  Harry  Pratt,  address 
at  presentation  of  the  Francis  Wayland 
Parker  Memorial,  68;  speech  of 
acceptance  at  presentation  of  Pro- 
fessor Salisbury's  portrait,  136;  address 
at  Commemorative  Chapel  Service, 
296. 

Koo,  V.  K.  Wellington,  China  and  the 
United  States,  290. 

Leaves  of  absence,  43,  109,  209. 

Linn,  James  Weber,  address  at  Robert 
Franklin  Hoxie  Memorial  Meeting,  74. 

Logan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.,  Fellow- 
ship, 268,  318. 
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Medical  plans  of  the  University,  203. 
Medical  School,  The,  r,  112,  203. 
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of,  175- 
Military  Resources  of  the  University  of 
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Organization  of,  118. 

Military  training,  43. 

Modern  Language  Association,  82. 

Moody,  William  Vaughn,  Lectures,  87, 

109,  139,  212. 
Moulton,  R.  G.,  The  Study  of  Literature 

and  the  Integration  of  Knowledge,  89. 
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cluded), 301. 
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Reeves,  Jesse  Siddall,  Democracy  and 
the  Law  of  Nations,  249. 

Renaissance  Society,  The,  55,  244. 
Resignations,  43,  210,  266. 
Ricketts,  Howard  Taylor,  Prize,  award 
of,  245. 

Robertson,  David  Allan,  The  University 
and  the  War,  273. 

Rosenberger,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Jesse   L., 

Prize,  211. 
Rush    Medical    College,    10;     and    the 

University,  12. 

Salisbury,  Rollin  D.,  Presentation  of 
Portrait  of,  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall, 
February  8,  1917,  124;   address,  137. 

Scientific  meetings,  81. 

Shepardson,  Francis  Wayland,  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Registration  of  Illinois, 
245- 

Stagg  Portrait,  Presentation  of  the,  224, 
268. 

Standing  committees,  267. 

Stilwell  Katharine,  address  at  presenta- 
tion of  the  Francis  Wayland  Parker 
Memorial,  59. 


Study  of  Literature  and  the  Integration 
of  Knowledge,  The  (R.  G.  Moulton), 
89. 

Taft,  Lorado,  address  at  presentation  of 
the  Francis  Wayland  Parker  Memorial, 
56. 

University  of  Chicago  Rifle  Club,  116. 

University  Orchestral  Association,  86, 
243,  3i8. 

University  Preachers:  for  Winter  Quar- 
ter, 87;  for  Spring  Quarter,  177;  for 
Summer  Quarter,  245. 

University  Prepares,  The,  113. 

University,  The,  a  Parable  of  the  Church 
(Francis  A.  Christie),  298. 

Viviani,  M.  Rene,  address  of,  269. 

Wallace,  Elizabeth,  The  French  Mission 
Visits  the  University,  213. 

War  service,  221. 

War,  The  University  and  the,  237; 
(David  Allan  Robertson),  273. 

Wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  in  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory,  174. 

Woman's  War  Aid,  238,  293. 
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